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CHAPTER I. 

ELIZABETH A PRISONER AT WHITEHALL. 

Elizabeth at Whitehall— Confession of Wyatt, Croft, and Lord 
Bussell — Gktrdiner protects Courtenay and Elizabeth. 

WHEN Elizabeth entered the Palace at 
Whitehall, which was to be the place 
of her detention, she loudly protested her inno- 
cence, and demanded to be taken to the Queen ; 
but the answer returned was that she must first 
justify herself. Rooms were assigned to her that 
no one could leave without passing the guard. 
Only twelve persons of her household remained 
with her — two gentlemen, six ladies, and four 
servants. The rest were quartered about the 
town.* 

* Eenard to Charles V., London, February 24th, 1553-4. Manu- 
script in the Becord Office, VoL II. p. 4. 
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2 Tlie Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 

Renard immediately proceeded to endeavour 
to crush her.* The Council had begun, but 
had not concluded the examination of the 
rebels, and their confessions had not made 
her situation pleasant. We have not for- 
gotten the first evidence already in pos- 
session of the Government — two letters from 
Wyatt to Elizabeth, the first advising 
her to retire to Donnington, the second 
informing her of his victorious entry into 
Southwark, after which she had excused herself 
from coming to the Court, though the Queen had 
invited her; Noailles' despatch of the 26th of 
January, giving the particulars and object of 
the conspiracy ; that copy of Elizabeth's letter, 
which had miscarried; and also Elizabeth's 
reply to her sister's letter, informing her of the 
treaty of marriage with the Prince of Spain. 
The Duke of Suffolk, beseeching the Queen's 
mercy, and perhaps in the interest of his daughter, 

* He continues in the same despatch of February 24th : *' L'on 
luj (to the Queen,) conseille de la faire mectre en la Tour, puis- 
qu'elle est accus^e par Wyat, nomm^e par les lettres de I'Ambas- 
sadeur de France, suspisionn^ par ses propres oonseillers, et 
qu'il est certain Tentreprinse 4tait eu sa faveur. Et certes, sire, si 
I^endant que I'occasion s'addonne elle ne la punytet Courtenay, elle 
ne sera jamais asseuree." Benard to Charles Y., Feb. 24, 1553*4. 

t Noailles to the Constable, February 10th, 1553-4, in Vertot, 
Vol. III., p. 59. We shall see further on that his despatches of 
January 23rd and 30th had also been intercepted. But the 
Chancellor Q-ardiner did not produce them ; we shall also see why. 
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had stated in writing that the object of the insur- 
rection was to dethrone Mary, in favour of 
Elizabeth. William Thomas, formerly a secre- 
tary to Edward VI., confessed a plan for assas- 
sinating the Queen.* 

There was also a momentary belief that Eliza- 
beth had been so audacious and far-reaching in 
her views as to make use of Henry II. and Anne 
of Cleves, the divorced widow of Henry VIIL, 
to influence the Duke of Cleves, and through 
him the German Princes, to make an attack 
upon the Emperor.f But her most serious 
danger arose from the very head of the insur- 
rection — that is to say, from Wyatt. These 
bold conspirators lost all courage as soon as they 

* This William Thomas endeavoured to commit suicide in 
prison, February 26th, but recoyered, and was led to the scaffold 
on May 18th. Benard to Charles Y., March IsL 1553-4. Manu- 
script in the Eecord Office, Vol. II. " I%e Chronicle of Queen 
Jane" pp. 65, 76. Noailles speaks to the Constable of this con- 
fession of William Thomas, letter of March 10th. Vertot, Vol. III., 
p. 120. Foxe, " Acts and Monuments^* Vol. VI., p. 550. Strype, 
Vol. III., pp. 123, 175, 176. lAngard, " History of England:' 

t Benard to Charles V., February 8th, 1553-4. Manuscript in 
the Becord Office, Vol. I., p. 1087. Same to the same, February 
12th, Idem, p. 1202. Charles V. to Benard, Brussels, February 
18th. Granvelle, " State Papers," Vol. IV., pp. 214, 215. It 
was, no doubt, in order to do away with the effect of this accusa- 
tion that an extraordinary envoy was soon afterwards sent to con- 
gratulate the Queen on her victory and marriage. Benard to 
Charles V., April 3rd, 1554. Manuscript in the Becord Office, 
Vol. n. 

B 2 



4 2-he Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 

were conquered. Nothing could equal the 
facility and recklessness' of their confessions, 
not onlv of their own secrets, but those 
of their adherents. Streams of confessions 
poured from their mouths. As soon as Wyatt 
was arrested, he spontaneously, " without ques- 
tion or torture," denounced Edward Courtenay 
and several others. He declared that the con- 
spiracy had arisen for his sake and Elizabeth's.* 
Upon that Courtenay was sent to the Tower on 
the 1 2th of February. Wyatt, in confirmation 
and continuation of his confessions, stated that 
M. d'Oysel, on his way to Scotland as French 
Ambassador, in the month of January, had 
joined the French Ambassador to England in 
his attempts ; that both of them had spoken to 
Croft to hinder the marriage of the Prince of 
Spain to the Queen, to raise Elizabeth to the 
crown, marry her to Courtenay, and put the 
Queen to death ; that they had previously made 
arrangements with Edward Rogers,t Peter 
Carew and Pickering ; promising them, on be- 
half of the King of France, money, assistance, 
soldiers, and besides a double diversion, on one 
side from Scotland, on the other against Guines 

* Benard to Charles V., February 12tli, 1553-4. Manuscript 
iu the Record Office, Vol. I., pp. 1200, 1209. 

t At the moment when Courtenay was making this deposition, 
Croft and Rogers were under lock and key. 
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and Calais, at the moment when the English 
conspirators should be executing their chief at- 
tempt ; that several French captains had already 
gone to Scotland, and that considerable forces 
were to follow them ; while, on the Continent, 
the Marshal de Saint-Andre* was drawing to- 
wards Guines.t 

If the reader will refer carefully to the letter 
from Noailles to d'Oysel, quoted above, J when 
he was weaving the threads of the plot, in the 

* He was governor of Ficardj and commander of the French 
forces in that quarter during the war between Francis I. and the 
Emperor. 

t These particulars are taken from a letter of Kenard to his 
master, dated February 24th, 1553-4. Manuscript in the Becord 
Office, Vol. II., p. 1. It commences thus : " Wjatt a pleinement 
confess^ par sa deposition comme le sieur Dosel passant par ce 
rojuulme pour aller en Ecosse," and concludes with these words, 
''ainsi la pratique des Fran9ois est d^ouverte.'' Tytler, in his 
quotation, ^* England under the Reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary" Vol. II., pp. 306, 337, has repeated a mistake of the 
transcriber. He sajs Henry II. was intending an attack upon 
Q-uyenne and Calais. He forgot that more than a century before, 
that is to say, as long ago as the year 1453, under Charles VII., 
the French had reconquered all Guyenne from the English, and 
there was nothing more to do there. The spot really meant is 
Q-uines, near Calais, sometimes written Guygne. (Benard to 
Charles V., March 15th.) It is hard to understand how Mr. 
Froude, in spite of these explicit declarations, says, " Wyatt, by 
vague admissions, had already partially compromised her " (Eliza- 
beth). 

% The letter of January 22nd, 1553-4, hitherto unpublished, 
and taken from the ** Archives du Ministers des Affaires 
Etrang^res" 
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early part of January, it will be seen how near to 
the truth were Wyatt's detailed confessions. 
He does not appear to have known the two 
ambassadors' plans for raising the north of 
England, for he does not mention them. As 
for the murder of the Queen, it would be plea- 
sant to believe that he inculpates them unjustly, 
though they could not be ignorant that for a 
sovereign to lose the throne was a considerable 
stage on the road to loss of life. Within Eng- 
land alone, the fates of Edward 11. in 1327, of 
Richard 11. in 1399, ^^ Henry VI. in I47i» of 
Edward V. in 1483, were sufficiently plain- 
spoken. 

Wyatt was interrogated concerning Elizabeth, 
on February 28th, by Bourne, a Secretary of 
State, and repeated his declarations, adding that 
Sir James Croft knew more of it. And he, 
being immediately summoned, confirmed all 
that his comrade in rebellion and captivity 
had said ; both of them agreed in laying 
Saintlow, one of Elizabeth's gentlemen, under 
the same charges and more besides.* Saintlow 

* Letter from the Commissioners to the Privy Council, February 
25th, 156.3-4, in Ttftler, Vol. III., pp. 313, 314. The Commis- 
sioners, John Bourne, Richard Southwell, Thomas Pope, and John 
Hyggins, say that they will acquaint the Lords by word of mouth 
^* with the semblable matter, and further as we shal declare unto 
your said Lordships." 
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had been arrested the day before, and was 
immediately transferred to the Tower. He 
most positively denied any knowledge of the 
plot.* Wyatt, confronted with Courtenay, 
in the presence of the three commissioners, 
asserted that he was privy to the plot, that 
it was contrived expressly for his benefit, 
and that he was as much a traitor as 
himself. • Courtenay entrenched himself in a 
system of denials.f Croft, on the contrary, 
having once embarked in his confessions, made 
a written statement of the intrigues of the 
French Ambassador with the heretics and 
rebels.^ Other prisoners also bore witness 
to Courtenay 's complicity ; of his correspondence 
with Peter Carew, by means of a cypher cut 
upon a guitar ; of his communications with the 
French King, of the enterprise being for his bene- 
fit, of Carew's having once dissuaded him from 
going to France, putting forward his marriage 

• " The Chronicle of Queen Jane," p. 65, and Foxe, Vol. Vm., 
p. 607. 

t Benard to Charles V., March 1st, 1553. Manuscript in the 
Record Office, Vol. II. 

J Idem . Tytler, ** JEngland under the Reigns of Udward VI, 
and Mary" points out that there is no confession of this kind 
in the only deposition of Croft that he has found. But that proves 
nothing against the official information that Benard received from 
the Queen herself. Others might have been recorded in another 
document different from that mentioned by Tytler. 
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The Council was searching for this kind of 
overt act with feverish activity. And that was 
just what they were not to discover ; for there was 
one man who was anxious for Courtenay's life, 
and was exerting himself to scatter the clouds 
as fast as others accumulated them over the 
head of his protege, and this guardian was no 
other than the Chancellor. 

Gardiner had a sincere afFection for the orphan 
he had watched growing up in their common 
prison, the Tower. AfFection and patriotism 
inclined him to wish that the Queen had pre- 
ferred him to a foreign husband ; and it was with 
considerable sorrow he had resigned himself to 
the disappointment he had suffered through 
the private inclinations of Mary, the skill and 
obstinacy of Renard, and the jealousy of Paget. 
He had, in the month of January, extracted from 
the weak young man information enough to en- 

It repealed all the forms of treason enacted under the reign of 
Henry VIII., and generally since the Act passed in the twenty- 
fifth year of the reign of Edward III. (1352). Parliament had 
represented to the new Queen that power supported on the love 
of the people was much firmer than if it depended upon fear of the 
laws and severity of punishment ; tliat, if she would repeal the 
laws that had brought some of the principal persons of the King- 
dom to a shameful death for words alone, she would be loved, 
served, and obeyed with the more heart and fidelity. " Statutes at 
iaryc," Vol. IV., Part I., p. 198. Unfortunately, facts very soon 
entirely contradicted these comfortable doctrines. 
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able him to diminish the forces and chances of the 
conspirators, and to reduce them by his vigilance 
to the final resource of a premature movement, 
and, as soon as the crisis was surmounted, he 
recollected the happier past. He recoiled from 
flinging to the executioner this scion of a 
family that had sealed its devotion to the Catholic 
Faith by martyrdom, this friend of evil days, 
who had just been so useful by his revelations ; 
still more from sacrificing him, as a bleeding waif 
of the shipwreck of his own policy, to the cruelty 
and good fortune of the Imperial Minister. 
Although he no longer opposed the marriage, 
he hardened himself, like a good Englishman, 
against the preponderance of the Spaniard. 

So he entrenched himself behind the law, 
always and justly dear to his nation. In this 
way he found himself drawn to save Elizabeth's 
life, together with Courtenay's. Not but that, 
as it seems, he would have been more disposed 
to make the Queen quif of her, as was the say- 
ing in those days. But this he would not 
do without full judicial proof; and among the 
proofs he would not admit those that would have 
entangled his client in the same sentence. So he 
administered them with a sparing hand. When 
Noailles* despatch of January 26th to his Court 
was captured, the despatch containing so accu- 
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rate a description of the position of Courtenay 
and Elizabeth, Gardiner himself undertook the 
work of decyphering it; he did not care to 
read the name of Courtenay, and left it blank. 
Renard, on the watch, prevailed on the Queen 
to show him the original ; he had no difficulty 
in penetrating the mysterious name, and showed 
his interpretation to the Chancellor, and he was 
quite vexed and changed colour.* This was 
not the only captured despatch, there were 
besides the packets of January 28th and 30tht. 
Noailles, thus taken in the act, replied with 
audacity. One of his younger brothers had 
lately come to join him, and pass apprenticeship 
of diplomacy, Francis, entitled the Protonotary 
de Noailles, and afterwards Bishop d'Acqs 
(Dax).{ Demanding an audience, the Am- 
bassador presented him to the Queen, as a 
special pledge of the King's perfect feelings 
of friendship for her, and claimed the letters de- 

* The insurrection was now in full progress. Benard to Charles 
y., London, February 5th, 1553-4. Manuscript in the Becord 
Office, Vol. I., p. 1153, 1154, 1166. It may be remembered that 
Courtenay ostensibly took the Queen's side, but that, on February 
7th, at a critical moment, he was ringleader of a panic that almost 
threw the royal troops into disorder. 

t Noailles to the Constable, February 11, 1553. Vertot, Vol. 
III., p. 59. 

X He reached London, February 12th, 1553-4. Vertot, Vol. 
III., p. 123. 
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tained from him. The Queen sent him to the 
Chancellor, who eluded his demand, and replied 
that they had been taken while the rebels were 
at Rochester ; that they had been given to the 
Council first, then to himself, and left by him with 
other documents at his house at Lambeth, when 
he had been obliged to fly precipitately from 
the sudden incursion of the rebels before they oc- 
cupied Southwark. They had sacked his papers, so 
that almost everything had been lost, but he would 
make particular search.* Two days afterwards 
the Frenchman boldly sent to claim his letters 
in the King's name.f The Argus-eyed Renard, 
always on the watch, wondered at Noailles' per- 
tinacity in mentioning several despatches, and 
the Chancellor's obstinacy in understanding one 
only, that of January 25th. He felt quite sure 

* Molinshedf p. 1097, and Stow, p. 617, relate this part of the 
pillage of Gtirdiner's house. The insurgents carried off all the 
proTisions, and also the furniture, eTen to the locks, and did not 
leave one of them. Thej tore to bits the books of the library, so 
that they walked up to their knees in loose leaves. Wjatt was 
furious at these disgraceful excesses, and wanted to have the per- 
petrators hung. 

t Noailles to the King, February 17th, 1553-4. VeHot, Vol. 
III., p. 72. Letter of the Council to Wooton (Ambassador in 
France)., Westminster, February 22nd, 1553-4. " Foreign 
Calendar J* 1553, 1558, No. 157. Gardiner did not care to find 
Noailles' despatch of January 26th, always saying that he did not 
know what he had done with it. Renard to Charles Y., May 1st, 
1554. Manuscript in the Becord Office, Vol. II. Tjftler, Vol, 
II., p. 313, et seq. 
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that Gardiner had received and decyphered seve- 
ral, and communicated them to no one, because 
they inculpated Edward Courtenay.* So he 
attempted to excite the Queen's mistrust of her 
Minister. He said that she ought to remember 
that he and several of the Council had always 
favoured the marriage with Courtenay. Surely 
they must have consented to Wyatt's attempt. 
Then she bravely replied that she considered 
herself the Prince's wife, and that she would 
never have any other husband as long as she 
lived, but would sooner lose her crown, her 
country, and her life.f Another time, when 
urged to warrant the Prince's safety, she cried 
out that she would rather that she had never 
been born than that any disaster should 
happen to the person of his Highness.f The 
Ambassador soon made complaints of the sus- 
picious negligence of procedure in the fulmi- 
nation of the trial of Elizabeth and Courtenay. 
He saw in it a settled intention of procrastina- 

* Benard to Charles Y., London, April 7th, 1554. Manuscript 
in the Record Office, Vol. II. 

t Eenard to Charles Y., London, February 5th, 1553-4. Manu- 
script in the Eecord Office, Yol. I. p. 1154. 

X Renard to Charles Y., March 8th, 1553-4. Manuscript in 
the Eecord Office, Yol. II., and again, March 27th, Benard sajs : 
'' A ce, elle me dit arec les larmes en Toeil qu'elle aymeroit mieux 
n'ayoir jamais est^ n^ que Ton fict oultraige & son Altesse, qu'elle 
esp^re et se confie en Dieu telle chose ne adriendra, &c." 
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tion, in order to wait for a chance to save them. 
The Queen could do nothing against the Chan- 
cellor's determination, as in virtue of his office 
he had the direction of all this business. How- 
ever, he conducted the preparation with apparent 
alacrity. Courtenay was interrogated five times 
in less than a month.* But the Foreign Am- 
bassador did not fail to remark that Southwell, 
one of the former promoters of the Queen's 
marriage to Courtenay, had been placed at the 
Tower as warden and commissioner of interro- 
gatories,t " one of the most ignorant men in the 
kingdom, most corruptible, and ^ost violent." 
These are Renard's words. With him was 
Secretary Bourne, an adherent so strong 
of the same party that the accused was 

* Noailles to the Constable, March 10th, 1553-4. Vertot, Vol. 
III. p. 120. 

t The Chancellor " qui a mis en la Tour, pour examinateur et 
garde, Sudvel, qui a est^ toujours le principal promoteur dii 
mariage de Courtenay avec ladite dame/' Renard, March 14th. 
Tytlefy Vol. II. p. 338, xmderstands Elizabeth as meant bj ladite 
dame. But this is a mistake. Those words always signify the 
queen. As for instance, April 22nd, (Idem, p. 375) : " Ladite 
dame est apr^s pour conclure ce que Ton fera de Courtenay et de 
Madame Elisabeth. Et quant audit Courtenay, je la vois inclin^e 
et persuadee pour luy donner liberie par les persuasions des dits 
comptrolleur et ses compagnons, qui ont tenu la main pour le 
mariage de luy aveo ladite dame. Quant k ladite Elisabeth les 
gens de loix ne treuvent mati^re pour la condamner." Tytler 
again makes a mistake in thinking it is the marriage of Courtenay 
and Elizabeth. 
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informed of all that passed, and the deposi- 
tions made against him. They had even 
released him from close imprisonment, and given 
him more liberty without the Council*s direction. 
To sum up, the Chancellor had promised the 
Queen that all the preliminaries of the criminal 
trials should be finished bv a certain time ; that 
time had expired a week ago, and not a third 
part was ready.* Was it not also the case that 
one of Courtenay's servants had made his way 
into the prison of an agent of the French Am- 
bassador, a certain Jonk, to advise him to keep 
the secret, and not to accuse his master? This 
man was arrested on the gaoler's accusation, and 
questioned by Walgrave, and released next day, 
though he had confessed. 

Renard further said that the Chancellor was 
entirely in favour of the culprit, and tried to 
keep Petre and Paget from knowledge of the 
proceedings, t Surprise had also been expressed 
at Croft's and Wyatt's frequent requests to 
speak to him in private, and he was nearly being 
formally impeached for it.J Another accusa- 

* Benard to Charles Y., London, March 14th, 1553-4. Manu- 
ecript in the Record Office, Vol. II. 

t Benard to Charles Y., the previous Fehruary 24th. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Vol. II. 

X Brenard to Charles T., February 24th. Manuscript in the 
Record Office, Vol. II. 
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tion: he diligently examined the prisoners in 
faith, passing by the principal matter, that of 
crime against the Queen's service.* Even Car- 
dinal Pole, though still remaining in Flanders 
with exemplary docility in obedience to the 
Emperor's matrimonial policy, was described by 
Renard as intriguing with Waldgrave and the 
Chancellor to procure the choice of Courtenay 
in preference to the Prince of Spain, and further 
to have been aware he had known of this last 
disturbance, and that it was in favour of his 
relation, Courtenay .f 

One fact stands forth prominently from all 
this, that the Chancellor was determined he 
would not serve as a bloodhound for the Im- 
perialists, and would not shed the most distin- 
guished blood of England at the bidding of 
the foreigner. This unseen conflict was the 
saving of Elizabeth. The fate of the two 
young people was in reality closely connected ; 
and it is for this reason that we are careful 
to explore the mazes of this labyrinth. 

* Benard to Chades V., March 22nd. No doubt Gardiner 
was convinced that this insurrection had been chiefly religious. 
At least, he stated this on the opening of Parliament on April 2nd 
following. Kenard to Charles V., April 3rd. Manuscript in the 
Becord Office. 

t Benard to Charles V., London, February 8th, 1553-4. 
Manuscript in the Becord Office, Vol. I. p. 1189. Same to the 
same, March 14th, Vol. II. 
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CHAPTER II. 

W/Ai;'!, TRIAL — ELIZABETH SENT TO THE 

TOWER. 

|'iuh'yii» k( Ctjuri — Jf^loupj Bf^inft Oardiner— Trial of WTmtt— 
iUtAfit Ut irarjifcr Klizabetli to the Tower — Letter of £lu^ 
it* \h Ut tlii: Qii«f.'n — Klizabetli wnt to the Tower. 

' I ^ 1 11*^ I'Jiglish Court was in a state of agita- 
J f ion and anarchy that explains, without 
jiiMilyinj/, Kenard's fury. Mary had overcome 
f))«' i«|>r|f>, thanks to her own courage more than 
}inyfliin{{ cl?ic. But she was less dexterous in 
f )m' « iircf* of government than valiant in danger, 
Hnd hail not got the upper hand of her Privy 
(.ouikII. Some of them adhered to the Prince 
of Spain, others regretted Courtenay: A certain 
nur/iher were suspected of having in their hearts 
dcsiied that Wyatt might be victorious, or even 
t}\' having been secret adherents of the con- 
bpiraty. Some were sincere Catholics, like Sir 
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Robert Rochester, Controller of the Queen's 
household, who had, like her, been perse- 
cuted under Edward VI., when there was an 
attempt to deprive them of mass; Sir John 
Gage, Chamberlain and Governor of the Tower ; 
Sir Harry Jerningham, Vice - Chamberlain ; 
Walgrave, Inglefield, Southwell, and Secretary 
Bourne. Naturally they supported the Chan- 
cellor. On the other side were the heretics, 
William Howard, Admiral of the Kingdom; 
the Earls ofPembroke and Arundel, also Mason* 
The converts were Sir Edward Hastings, Grand 
Equerry ; the Earl of Sussex, Lord Cornwallis, 
Petre, and Paget, Catholics by a conversion 
of recent date, and some far from being happy in 
their obedient change of religion ; they were sus- 
pected, especially Paget, of preserving a decided 
weakness for the Reformation.* Whatever might 
be their faith at the moment, thev all had their 
hands full of the goods taken from the Catho- 
lic clergy by the two last Kings, and feared no- 
thing so much as the compulsory restitution, of 
such heavy pledges of their loyal convictions. 
All these were capricious and jealous of each other 
in the transaction of busines*^, and their chief aim 
was to thwart one another. If they ever ap- 

* fienard to Chttries Y., London, March 22ml, ISoS-i. Kanu- 
dipt in the Becord O/Bce, ToL IL 

C 2 
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peared to coalesce, it was to defeat the Chan- 
cellor. Gardiner was a man of great talent, and 
superior to most of the statesmen about Mary ; 
able and witty,* but self-willed and somewhat 
rough in character, he was always longing to be 
the master, which was most excusable in a 
Government of such shifting materials. His 
colleagues in the Council blamed him for 
undervaluing their authority and acting 
without their knowledge, especially in matters 
of religion, saying that he was too precipi- 
tate on points that would be better estab- 
lished with time. It was true that, as he had 
been unfortunate enough to be too complaisant 
to Henry VIIL on the occasion of the rupture 
with Rome, he was the more ardent to repair 
his mistake by a speedy and perfect restoration 
of the Romish Church in England, and that he 
did not sufficiently consider the dangers that a 
sudden change might provoke among a people 

* TytleTf Vol. I. p. 108, gives this humorous letter of Gar- 
diner's. The Duke of Somerset had sent him to the Tower on 
June 30th, 1548, having taken ofiPence at a sermon. After the 
fall of Somerset in 1549, the Bishop wrote to the Duke of North- 
umberland and the Council as follows: "My Lords, I have 
continued here in this miserable prison now one year, one quarter, 
and one month, this same day that I write these, my letters, with 
want of air to relieve my body, want of books to relieve my mind, 
want of good company, the only solace in this world, and finally, 
want of a just cause why I should have come hither at all." The 
Lords were much amused, but they kept him under lock and key 
as long as Edward VI. lived. 
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full of prejudice and ill-prepared. The Em- 
peror, with all his orthodoxy, dreaded this en- 
thusiasm of the Prelate very much, and advised 
his Ambassador to moderate his extraordinary 
warmth in the matter of the faith.* Besides, 
he had no hold upon the Chancellor. When 
the rest of the Queen's Councillors were com- 
peting with open hands for the Spanish ducats, 
he remained pure. His unalloyed patriotism 
had secured the independence of the nation by 
the precautions taken in the treaty of marriage, 
and continued daily to prevent the introduction 
of Imperialists into the government of the 
kingdom. t So Renard took his revenge by his 
insinuations, and even calumnies, to the Queen ; 
while, in the Council, Paget, the chief adversary 
of the Chancellor, summing-up the complaints 
of the discontented, cried out that the nobles 
would not have another Duke of Northumber- 
land.J 

Among other machinations against the 
Chancellor, his opponents suddenly absented 

* Letter to Kenard, Brussels, April 2nd, 1554. Manuscript in 
the Record Office, Vol. II. 

+ Burnet, always very hostile to Gardiner, nevertheless does 
him the justice to feel that he was the principal actor in prevent- 
ing England from falling into the hands of the Spaniards. 
''SUtory of the Eeformation;* Vol. II. p. 259, Ed. 1715. 

X Kenard to Charles V., London, March 22nd, 1553-4. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Vol. II. 
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themselves, and retired to their country houses, 
— an alarming manoeuvre, because rebellions 
always were thus prefaced. Paget and Pem- 
broke, without risking this too dangerous ex- 
periment, only separated themselves from any 
measures that might be taken in matters of 
faith, and thus reserved the opportunity of being 
able to protest against Gardiner's resolutions.* 

* Eenard to Charles V., London, March 22nd, 1553-4. Manu- 
script in the Eecord Office, Vol. II. After these particulars 
Eenard goes on : " Et tel est le d^sordre que Ton ne scait qui est 
bon ou maulvais, qui est constant ou inconstant, qui est lojal ou 
traistre. Mais il est tr^s certain que le Chancellier a este fort n^li- 
gent ^ la procedure des criminelz et fort ardent et chaloureux es 
choses de la religion, estant tant hay en ce rojaulme queje doubte 
Ihayne Ton a contre luy ne redonde ^ ladite dame." A week 
before March 14th, he had sent the Emperor this sketch from the 
life of the situation and his own anxieties : '' Quant je consid^re 
Testat des affaires de la royne et de ce royaulme, la confusion qu'est 
en la religion, la partiality qu*est entre les propres conseiUers de 
ladite dame, la hayne intestine qu^est entre la noblesse et ]e peuple, 
le naturel des Anglais qu'est tant adonn6 ^ la mutacion, trahison, 
et infid^lit^, I'inimitie naturelle qu'ils portent aux estrangiers, et 
ce que de temps ^ autre ilz ont fait contre eulx, qu'est accreue 
contre les Espagnols par les persuasions Frangoises, et malvaise 
relation que les propres subjectz de Votre Majesty en ont fait ; et, 
d' autre part, quand je consid^re combien il importe que Son 
Altesse ne tumbe en danger ou hazard de sa personne, en la- 
quelle reposent et s'appuient tant de royaulmes, pays et subjectz ; 
et la difficulte qu'il a d'entrer en caution envers le peuple Anglais, 
c'est ^ dire d'en obtenir des garanties de siiret^ J6 sens le fardeali 
de cette charge si pesante, de telle importance et cons^uence, et 
mon esprit si trouble, que je ne scay par quel moyen je puisse 
correspondre ny satisfaire ^ ce que Votre Majesty me commande 
par ses lettres demieres du VIP de ce mois.*' 
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The Queen could not tell whom to trust ; 
thus tossed by the intrigues of all these persons, 
ceaselessly pursued by their counter-recrimina- 
tions and venomous speeches, harassed and 
distressed, she clung the more to her 
marriage as the anchor of salvation. But 
Renard was always harping upon the importance 
of making sure of Courtenay and Elizabeth, in 
order to enable the Prince to arrive and make his 
entrance in security.* 

However, considerable progress was being 
made in these examinations, although the Im- 
perialists were irritated and scandalised at their 
slowness. Wyatt was tried on the 15th of 
March, 1553-4, before a commission sitting at 
Westminster, with the Earl of Sussex as Pre- 
sident. He strenuously denied that he had 
compassed the death of the Queen. He said he 
had no object but the prevention of the entrance 
of foreigners and Spaniards into the kingdom. 
He declared that, though he nominally was the 
leader of the rebellion, in reality he was only 
the fourth or fifth in rank. The Earl of 
Devonshire, Edward Courtenay, had written to 
him, through Sir Edward Rogers, to continue 
as he had begun. Concerning Lady Elizabeth, 

* Benard to Charles V., March 14th, 1553-4. Manuscript in 
the Eecord Office, VoL II. 
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he had advised her by letter to depart as far as 
she could from the capital, chiefly that she might 
be out of reach of foreigners ; she had replied 
to him by a verbal message, sent through Sir 
William Saintlow, that she thanked him much 
for his good-will, and she would do^ her 
best.* 

This is the sum of Wyatt's confessions, as 
related by the anonymous author of the 
"Chronicle of Queen Jane, and a Year of 
Queen Mary ;" " an actual contemporary of the 
events, he records them day by day, really im- 
partially."t Holinshed, on the contrary, under 
Elizabeth, writing his " Chronicles of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland," as a panegyric, veils 
Wyatt's language concerning the Princess, 
though he reports the debates very minutely. 
Even without the evidence, it may be seen that 
the rebel really implicated her in the conspiracy. 
He attempted no defence before his judges. 
He owned his guilt, and only spoke to obtain 
the Queen's mercy towards himself. According 
to Holinshed, he only said of Elizabeth that he 

* " The Chronicle of Queen Jane'* pp. 68-70. 

t " The Chronicle of Queen Jane,** from the death of Edward 
VI. on July 6th, 1563, to October 2nd, 1554, is full of interest- 
ing and authentic particulars of important events ; while the 
Diary of Henry Machyn, from 1550 to 1563, is most of the time 
confined to a very dry catalogue. 
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had convinced himself that the Queen's mar- 
riage with the Prince of Spain would place in 
peril the second person in the realm, heir to the 
crown in the first degree. The Queen's Attorney, 
during the trial, blamed him for having drawn 
along with him to destruction such great per- 
sonages as the Duke of Suffolk and his brothers. 
" And yet not so staid, your attempt hath reached 
far as in you laie to the second person of the 
realm, in whom, next to the Queen's Highnesse, 
resteth our hope and comfort, whereby hir 
honour is brought in question, and what danger 
will follow, and to what end it will come, God 
knoweth, of all this you are the author." 

Wyatt was condemned to death. But his 
execution was deferred for nearly a month. 
According to Noailles there had been no want 
of fair promises to him, and he had made 
accusations of great personages, especially Eliza- 
beth and Courtenay, under the influence of fair 
words.* The Spanish Ambassador must have 
gone on this negotiation with Wyatt's wife, 
even after the trial was over.f 

* We think it is not necessary to consider the Ambassador's 
language as quite exact, for all his previous correspondence is full 
of Courtenay*s guilt, as well as that of Elizabeth. We have even 
observed that he exceeded even -what appeared to be true in hid 
representations of her complicity with the conspiracy. 

t Noailles to M. d'Oysel, March 29, 1554 ; to the Constable, 
March 31st. Vertot, Vol. III., pp. 140, 141, 145. Bosso also 
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However that might be, Wyatt spoke the 
actual truth in his accusation of Courtenay; 
that is quite clear. As to Elizabeth, she was 
now so far compromised that there were serious 
deliberations whether she should be sent to 
the Tower, as the Imperialists urged, as a 
step to most dreadful extremities. The Council 
met on the day of Wyatt's trial, and separated 
without coming to a decision. Next day, the 
Chancellor, supported by nine members of the 
Council, went to Elizabeth and accused her of 
complicity with Wyatt, Peter Carew, and the 
other gentlemen of the West. She replied that she 
had never even known of their plans.* Gardiner 
incredulous, persisted in telling her that the 

speaks of the promises made to Wyatt. " ISuccessid^In^hilterra" 
Ferrara, 1560, p. 52. But Kenard, in the voluminous corre- 
spondence in the Kecord Office, makes no mention of this negotia- 
tion attributed to him, though it is his usual practice to inform his 
master of even the smallest events. Charles V. invariably advises 
the punishment of the chiefs of the guilty, certainly comprehending 
Wyatt, and pardon for the rest. No allusion to any attempted 
bargain of mercy with the condemned. 

* Foxe, Vol VIII., p. 607. Heywood, indefatigable in justify- 
ing Elizabeth, here falls into a mistake that shows how very far 
the old historians of that Princess were from critical examination 
of facts. According to him, Elizabeth cited Wyatt's last words on 
the scaffold, exonerating her from any participation in the plot or 
insurrection, as evidence in support of her innocence (p. 88). 
Heywood does not observe that this examination of Elizabeth took 
place on March 16th, and the execution of Wyatt, with his con- 
fessions, true or false, on the following A.pril 11th, and so he com- 
mits a startling anachronism. 
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safest thing for her would be to put herself into 
the Queen's hands and ask her pardon. She 
replied that to "throw herself on the Queen 
would be the confession of a crime, and that 
pardon was for the guilty; that they 
must first prove her guilty, and then, but 
then only, would she follow the Chancellor's 
advice."* 

After this interrogation, the discussion was 
revived in the Council with greater animation, 
more party spirit and violence than ever. The 
secret friends of Elizabeth, driven into this 
strait, asserted that there was not suflScient legal 
evidence on which to imprison her ; that respect 
was due to her rank in the Kingdom ; that she 
could be secured without being placed in the 
Tower. At the same time they made violent 
reproaches to Gardiner for having taken all 
pains in examining the prisoners on their Faith, 
and neglecting the chief matter, the crime 
against the State. They taxed him with con- 
nivance in the designs of certain persons against 
the Queen. The Chancellor concluded the dis- 
cussion by an inspiration worthy of his renown 
for dexterity. The Queen proposed to pass the 
time of the Easter Festival, falling on March 
25th, at Windsor, and thence to go to Oxford, 

* Heywoody p. 89. 
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whither the Parliament was summoned for the 
beginning of April. Elizabeth could not be 
left alone in the Palace, in a kind of possession 
of the capital. He asked them which of them 
would undertake charge of her during this time, 
and be responsible for her. They all recoiled 
in dread at such a responsibility. In consequence, 
it was decided that she must be taken to the 
Tower.* Losing no time, they returned the same 
day to inform her of the Queen's will and 
pleasure. At these words, there arose before her 
the phantoms of her mother, of Jane Grey, and 
of so many others who had crimsoned that 
fatal prison with their blood. In consterna- 
tion she answered the Lords that she trusted 
the Queen would be more gracious to her, 
and would not believe that she was anything 
but a loyal subject. She was innocent of every- 
thing laid to her charge; she entreated them 
to intercede for her, that she, a woman faithful 
to her Queen in thought, word, and deed, 
might not be sent to this doleful place, of 

* QrifTet states, in his " Nouveaux Sclaircissements," pp. 168, 
169, that it was the Queen herself who put this question. He 
trusts to Beoard's despatch to the Emperor of March 22nd. There 
is a copy in the Becord Office, but there is not a word in it giving 
any reason to think the Queen was present at the sitting. Besides, 
it was not her usual custom to be present. Benard onlj says that 
" on demanda oii Ton pourrait la garder (Elisabeth), et si quelques 
uns d'eux en Toudraient prendre la charge et en rendre compte." 
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such evil reputation, the prison of traitors and 
the worst criminals. Lastly, with some slight 
flavour of a threat, she begged them to re- 
member who she was ; and whether they 
ought to proceed so far to try her loyalty. 
They said, as they left her, that there was no 
help for it, as the Queen was quite determined 
that she should go to the Tower.* An hour 
afterwards, the Chancellor, the Earl of Sussex, 
and two others of the Conncil came to dis- 
charge her attendants, except an usher, three 
ladies, and two grooms of the chamber ; they 
posted a guard in her anteroom, and in the 
garden below her windows, f Her captivity 



* They left her to her own reflections, and Heywood gives a 
specimen—" She began to thinke with herself that beauty was but 
a flower, soone faded ; health a blessing, soone altered ; favour a 
sunshine, often clouded ; riches and glory no better than broken 
pillars, but innocency and truth unmoved columns," p. 90. Per- 
haps this rhetoric is entirely an imagination of Heywood's, but it is 
much in the style of Elizabeth. 

+ These are the novel moral sentiments that Heywood puts in 
her mouth at this moment — " * Well,* sayd she, * Flebile principium 
melior fortuna sequatur. Injury is but the trial of our patience ; 
troubles are only instructions to teach us wisdome ; by the one, 
falsehood from faith may be perceived ; by the other, true friends 
from traytors may bo easily discerned. Ghutta cavat lapidem, 
hard things may be mollified; crooked things straightened; a 
rocke will in time relent ; and Troy, though it stands out long, 
it yields at last. While there is a sun to set, I will not despair of 
a good issue. Non omnium dierum sol occidit shall still be my 
comfort,' and with these words they all left her," pp. 92, 93. 
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was beginning, and she spent the night in 
prayer. 

Next morning, Saturday 17th, the Earl of 
Sussex and the Marquis of Winchester, Lord 
Treasurer, came to inform her that she must 
go to the Tower ; her barge was ready and 
the tide favourable, the tide that waits for no 
one. It had been decided to conduct her by the 
Thames and avoid the City, as there might 
have been too much risk in such a spectacle. 
Then she begged them to let her wait for another 
tide, since the next would be better and more 
convenient. The Marquis of Winchester replied 
that neither time nor tide would permit of 
delay. She insisted on their letting her at 
least write six lines to the Queen. The Mar- 
quis refused, but the Earl of Sussex was more 
tender-hearted. He who had not feared to say 
in the Council that he was sorry he had lived 
long enough to see such a day,* yielded to her 
despair, and with bended knee swore on his 
honour to give her letter to the Queen and 
bring back the answer,t whatever might 
come of it. 

* " The Chronicle of Queen Jane^^ p. 71 , Note A. 

t Foxe, Vol. VIII., pp. 607, 608. Renard to Charles V., 
London, March 22nd, 1553-4. Manuscript in the Becord Office, 
Vol. II. Noailles to the Constable " Archive* du Ministhre des 
Affaires JStranghres,^* " Copies des Dep4ehes et Memoires des 
Ambassades de MM, Noailles en AngleterrCy' Vol. I. and II., pp. 
87-95. 
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Elizabeth had no time here to display her 
talent and taste for fine rhetoric, skilfully 
balanced. She fought for her life with the 
inspiration of the moment, in a terse and direct 
style. 

" If ever any one," she wrote, " did try this 
old saying, that a king's word was more than 
another man's oath, I must humbly beseech 
your Majesty to verify it in me, and to remem- 
ber your last promise and my last demand,* that 
I be not condemned without answer and due 
proof, which it seems that I now am ; for that 
without cause proved I am, by your Council, 
from you commanded to go unto the Tower, 
a place more wonted for a false traitor than a 
true subject ; which, though I know I deserve it 
not, yet in the face of all this realm appears 
that it is proved, which I pray God that I may 
die the shamefullest death that any died, afore 
I may mean any such thing ; and to this pres- 
ent hour I protest afore God, who shall judge 
my truth, whatsoever malice shall devise, that 1 
never practised, counselled, nor consented to 
anything that might be prejudicial to your 
person any way, or dangerous to the State by 
any means. And I therefore humbly beseech 
Your Majesty to let me answer afore yourself, 

* In the previoos December, when Elizabeth went to Ashridge. 
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and not sufFer me to trust to vour Councillors ; 
yea, and that afore I go to the Tower, if it is 
possible, if not, afore I be further condemned. 
Howbeit, I trust. assuredly your Highness will 
give me leave to do it afore I go, for that thus 
shamefully I may not be cried out on, as now I 
shall be, yea, and without cause. Let conscience 
move your Highness to take some better way 
with me than to make me be condemned in all 
men's sight afore my desert known. Also, I 
most humbly beseech your Highness to pardon 
this my boldness, which innocency procures me 
to do, together with hope of your natural kind- 
ness, which I trust will not see me cast away 
without desert, which, what it is, I would desire 
no more of God than that you truly knew ; 
which thing, I think and believe, you shall never 
by report know, unless by yourself you hear. 
I have heard in my time of many cast away for 
want of coming to their prince; and in late days 
I heard my Lord of Somerset say that, if his 
brother had been suffered to speak with him, he 
had never suffered ; but persuasions were made 
to him so great that he was brought in belief 
he could not live safely if the Admiral lived, and 
that made him consent to his death. Though 
these persons are not to be compared with Your 
Majesty, yet I pray God, as evil persuasions 
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persuade not one sister against the other, and 
all for that they have heard false reports, and 
not hearken to the truth known; therefore, 
once again kneeling with all humbleness of my 
heart, because I am not suffered to bow the 
knees of my body, I humbly crave to speak 
with your Highness, which I would not be so 
bold to desire, if I knew not myself most clear 
as I know myself most true. And as for the 
traitor Wyatt, he might, peradventure, write 
me a letter, but on my faith I never received 
any from him ; and as for the copy of my letter 
sent to the French King, I pray God confound 
me eternally if ever I sent him word, message, 
token, or letter by any means ; and to this my 
truth I will stand to my death your Highness's 
most faithful subject that hath been from the 
beginning, and will be to the end, 

"Elizabeth. 
I humbly crave but one word of answer from 
yourself."* 

However, the young Princess was neither 
crushed nor overwhelmed by all her troubles 

* Ellis, " Original Letters:' 2nd Series, Vol. II., p. 254. An 
exact copy oi the original is to be found in the splendid collection 
of "FaosinUles of National Manuscripts^* Part III., No. XXV. 
We hare also been careful to examine the original itself in the 
Record Office. " Domestic Mary^' Vol. IV., No. 2. 
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and such violent emotion. An inspection will 
show that this remarkable document is in exqui- 
site handwriting, not in " a more than usually 
firm hand," as Mr. Froude says,* with an 
excess of retrospective flattery, but steady, 
even and regular, some initials ornamented as if 
done in the peaceful days of study. The elegant 
and measured flourish of the signature does not 
lack one of the decorations that were the delight 
of Elizabeth's pen. A few words here and 
there left out and inserted between the lines 
are the only indications of her agitation. 
The letter fills the first side of a folio sheet, and 
a small portion is on the reverse at the top ; 
the signature is quite at the bottom of the second 
page. If this space had remained clear, some 
dangerous addition might have been made by 
an indiscreet or traitrous hand. She took time 
enough to cover entirely the whole space from 
the last line to the signature. A row of sloping 
strokes, with scarcely a shake in them, left no 
opportunity for any one, friend or foe. Was 
not this extraordinary presence of mind and 
forethought ? 

She only gained the useless benefit of a 
delay of twenty-four hours, because the flood 
tide had passed, and it was not safe to use 
the night tide. The Queen's only reply was to 

• Vol. VI., p. 206. 
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blame her officers, displeased at their time serving 
obedience. She said they never would have 
dared to behave so in her father's time — why 
could he not revive for a month !* 

So the Earl of Sussex and the Marquis of 
Winchester returned to Elizabeth, about nine 
o'clock next morning. It was Palm Sunday, the 
1 8th of March, 1554. They told her she must 
go. "The Lord's will be done," replied she, 
" I am contented, seeing it is the Queen's plea- 
sure." But she could not forbear giving vent 
to her wrath in a dangerous and seditious 
speech. While she passed through the garden, 
between ranks of soldiers, her eyes surveyed the 
windows of the Palace at Whitehall, whence she 
was being torn,t and she said, " I marvel what the 
nobles mean by suffering me, a Princess, to be 
led into captivity, the Lord knoweth wherefore, 
for myself I do not."J Was Mary so very 

* Kenard to Charles Y., March 22nd, 1553-4. Manuscript in 
the Eecord Office, Vol. II. 

t " The Chronicle of Queen Jane" p. 70. The narrator says 
that she hoped to see the Queen. There was a good deal of dif- 
ference between Elizabeth's words and such a feeling. Hejwood 
says that she sought a look of pity. 

X This exclamation is reported by Elizabeth's persistent admirer 
Foxe, Vol. YIII., p. 608, and by Heywood, p. 96. Foxe's " Acts 
and Monuments " were published in 1563, the fifth year of Eliza- 
beth's reign. Most of the particulars we give of these events are 
taken from Foxe and the chronicle often quoted above. '* The 
Chronicle o^ Queen Jane and of Two Years of Queen Mary." Hey- 
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wrong in taking measures of precaution against 
an innocence of this kind ? Elizabeth entered 
the barge, her people being first embarked. 
The escort were desirous of making this short 
voyage in the morning, while the faithful, bear- 
ing palms, were filling the churches, being 
especially summoned to attendanceon that day by 
a proclamation of the Council. But, in their extra 
caution, they had anticipated the proper time. 
The flood tide though pouring tumultuously in 
from the North Sea, was not yet high enough. 
The boatmen refused to pass London Bridge, 
and only obeyed the repeated commands of the 
two lords. At the bridge the barge touched, 
and hung for a short time amid the boiling 
flood. 

At last the Tower landing was reached, at the 
Traitors' Gate. Elizabeth recoiled again, first 
as she said, at the name, and then because she 
should have to wet her feet. " You have no 
choice,*' answered the Marquis of Winchester, 
and, as he spoke, oflFered her his cloak, as it was 
raining. But "she dashed it from her with a 
good dash," says the narrator, and as she set 
her foot upon the stairs from the barge, cried 
out, " Here lands as true a subject, being 

wood also adds some interesting features, though he generally 
confines himself to repetition of Foze. 
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prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs.* Before 
thee, O God, I speak it, having no other friend 
but thee alone !" The same lord, with mis- 
placed irony, replied, " If it were so, it was the 
better for her." The warders saying, "God 
preserve your Grace !'* were reprimanded or 
punished. 

She stopped as if transfixed upon the threshold 
of the fatal gate, and seated herself on the damp 
stone. When the Lieutenant of the Tower, Sir 
John Brydges,t told her that she would do 
better to take shelter from the rain, and that 
the place was "unwholesome," she replied: 
" Better sit here than in a worse place, for God 
knoweth, not I, whither you will bring me." 
On hearing these words, the gentleman-usher 
who had been allowed to remain with her, 
burst into a passion of weeping. These tears 
recalled her to herself. She chid him, telling 
him that he was there to strengthen her, and 
not to take away her courage ; especially as 
she was truly loyal, and had never given any 
man cause to weep for her. Having said this, 

* Hejwood gives here a bit of learning : " As ever landed at 
these staj^res since Julius Caesar laid the first foundation of the 
Btructure," p. 97. 

t He must not be confounded with the Constable or Governor 
of the Tower, Sir John Gage, who was also the Queen's Lord 
Chamberlain. Sir John Brydges was created Lord Chandos of 
Sudeley the following 8th of April. 
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she resolutely entered her prison. When the 
rattle of the locks and bolts had ceased, 
with her book in her hand, and her few domes- 
tics round her, she prayed to God to give her 
grace to build not upon the sand, but upon the 
rock, where all the blasts of the tempest should 
not be able to prevail against her. She also 
continued, according to Heywood,* in the same 
metaphorical but eloquent language, " The skill 
of a pilot is unknown but in a tempest, the 
valour of a captain is unseen but in a battell, 
and the wrath of a Christian is unknown but in 
tryall and temptation; this earthly globe, O 
Lord, is but a theatre, on which thou hast placed 
us to get some proof from hence of our suffi- 
ciencie ; death will assaile us, the world will en- 
tice us, the flesh will seek to betray us, and the 
Divell ready to devoure us ; but all this, and 
much more, shall never deject my spirits ; for 
thou, O King of Kings, art my spectator, and 
thy son Christ, my Saviour Jesus, hath already 
undergone these trials for my encouragement. 
I will therefore come boldly to the throne of 
grace, there it is, I am sure, that I shall find 
comfort in this time of need: though an Hoast 
should encampe against mee, my heart shall not 
feare ; though warre should rise against mee, in 

» Pages 100, 101. 
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this I will be confident. Thou, Lord, art my 
light and salvation — whom shall I feare ? Thou, 
Lord, art the strength of my life — of whom 
shall I be afFraid ?" 
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CHAPTER III. 

ELIZABETH AT THE TOWER. 

Faget obtains from Mary the Kelease of some Prisoners — Severity 
of the Prison to Elizabeth — Her Trial commences — Noailles 
tries to come to Elizabeth's assistance — Kenard preyents it — 
Parliament sanctions the Marriage Contract. 

MEANTIME, the Lords were discussing 
the prison discipline with the Governor. 
The Marquis of Winchester and the Governor 
desired great severity. The Earl of Sussex, 
more liberal and more prudent, told them, 
" Let us take heed, my Lords, that we go not 
beyond our commission, for she was our King's 
daughter, and is, we know, the Princess next in 
blood, wherefore let us so deal with her now, 
that we have not, if it so happen, to answer for 
our dealings hereafter." The two lords thought 
he was right, but they did not follow his advice. 
In the afternoon of this same Palm Sunday, 
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when the Tower of London received its royal 
prisoner, Paget desired to prove that mercy 
was not entirely set aside. In the ab- 
sence of the Chancellor, he took with him, 
under his orders, Petre and the Controller 
Rochester, and went ro the Queen, who was 
in her oratory after breakfast, not expect- 
ing them. There, both humble and imperious, 
he represented to her that it was a day for piety 
and mercy, that the blood of the house of 
Suffolk had been shed, and that now the crowd 
must be pardoned.* She granted a pardon to 
six gentlemen who had been sent into Kent for 
execution. The Emperor's Ambassador, dread- 
ing every act of mercy, as a step towards Eliza- 
beth's pardon, became more than ever the 
advocate of severity. He even fetched his argu- 
ments from Thucydides, and gave the Queen 
a French translation, to show her what was 
the great historian's view of the punish- 
ment due to rebels.f This did not prevent the 

* Benard mentions this, and says : " £t demonstr^rent 
^Tidemment que si Ton yeult faire justice des autres qui sont 
encores en la Tour, ilz ne le souffriront, ce que scandalise ladite 
dame pr^voiant la nouvelle conjure, qu'ilz sont bandez ensemble, 
qu'ilz se fortiffient centre elle, qu'ilz parti alisent son Conseil, qu*elle 
n*a auctorit^ ny pouvoir entre eulx." Letter t-o Charles V., March 
22nd, 1553-4. Manuscript in the Kecord Office, Vol. II. 

t No doubt allusion is made to the debate at Athens in the 
fifth year of the Feloponesian War, on the pimishment of Mity- 
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advocates of mercy from obtaining another suc- 
cess. On " the holy day of Good Friday," they 
reminded Mary that, according to an ancient 
custom, the Kings of England were used to set 
some prisoners at liberty on that day. She re- 
leased eight, against whom there had been nothing 
important discovered, such as the Marquis of 
Northampton, Lord Cobham, and his son. She 
apprehended blame from Renard, but he was 
contented this time with telling her that she 
might have waited for further information, and 
that all those whom she favoured would only 
be so much addition to Elizabeth's party.* 

lene, when Cleon obtained a vote for the massacre of all the men. 
This was repealed, but a thousand were put to death. The Duke 
of Alva's ravages in the Low Countries, very few years later, 1507- 
1573, show that the lessons of Thueydides or Cleon were not despised 
at the Spanish Court. 

* She again promised to endeavour to conclude the trial of 
Courtenay and Elizabeth before the Prince's arrival. " Et fut la 
conjuncture si k propoz que je ex (j'ai eu) moien I'inciter pour 
par effect asseurer I'entr^e de Son Alteze." Letter to Charles V., 
London, March 27th, 1554. Manuscript in the Record Office, 
Vol. II. Noailles wrote to the King, March 30th, 1554, that 
Kenard told the Queen that he thought if she was to reign in 
peace, it would be necessary to put to death Elizabeth, Courtenay, 
and Cardinal Pole, as he accused the latter, as well as the two 
former, of complicity with Wyatt, of assisting his rebellion, and 
being ready to do as much for any other rebellions that might 
arise, " Archives du Miniature des Affaires Etrang^res en Angle- 
terre" Vol. I. and II. p. 291. "We have seen that Kenard really 
accused Pole, but quite unfoundedly. But there is nowhere any 
indication of a desire to take his life. This is another proof that 
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The Princess was however very strictly kept 
in her prison. For the first month she 
was forbidden to set foot outside her room. 
She was compelled to hear mass.* Two of 
her ladies were removed, one for a refusal to 
attend mass, the other under suspicion of heresy. 
The Governor, Sir John Gage, multiplied his 
annoyances, vexed her people, interfered with 
their attendance on her, and even attempted 
to prevent it. But they made a bold resistance, 
and not one relaxed in their common duty of 
devotion to their mistress.f 

What thoughts must have disturbed her mind 
in her seclusion within her living tomb, when she 
questioned the stones that had stifled so many 
sighs, and extinguished so many lives ; when she 
surveyed the path that her mother had followed 
over this field of legalised carnage. Long after 
she told the French Envoy, Michael Castelnau, 
that considering herself lost, she thought of 
making only one request, namely, that she might 

the correspondence of even the best informed must be read with 
great caution. Noailles received his information from an English- 
man in his pay, and his informer colours his news to suit the 
views of his paymaster ; and Noailles, very eager, sends the in- 
formation to his Court as facts. 

* Heywood says she yielded, for necessity has no law. 

t Without detracting from this active fideUty, we may observe 
that the devotion of servants to their masters was a part of the 
manners of the time, and was protected by custom. 
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have her head cut off with a sword, as in France, 
instead of the axe used in England, and that 
an executioner might be sent for on purpose 
from France.* 

It really was a terrible moment. Charles V. 
kept on demanding her execution. On March 
19th, that is to say the day after Elizabeth's 
incarceration in the Tower, in a reply to his 
agent concerning the dissensions of the Council, 
and the fresh troubles that seemed impending, 
he desired him to advise Mary to take care of 
herself, to provide against all possibilities from 
the first, to be speedy in the execution and chas- 
tisement of the guilty, to act as regards Elizabeth 
and Courtenay, as she should see was convenient 
for her own safety, and afterwards to be merciful 
where it seemed desirable, so as to secure the 
rest without delay.f 

Elizabeth's examination was certainly com- 
menced with vigour. Five days after her 
entrance into the Tower, the Chancellor, with 
nine other Members of the Council, came to 
examine her. He questioned her sharply on 
what had passed between herself and Sir James 
Croft, on her projected removal from Ashridge 

* ** Memoires of Castelnau" Vol. I. chap. iii. 

t Brussels, Manuscript in the Record Office, Vol. II. 2nd part. 
See also Chanvelle : " State Papers^* Vol. IV. p. 223-226. We 
repeat the Emperor's expressions. 
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to Donnington. She was confused and defended 
herself badly, pretending at first not to know 
what they meant. But recollecting herself 
she said, " Indeed I do now remember that I 
have such a place, but I never lay in it in all 
my life. And as for any that hath moved me 
thereunto I do not remember/' 

Then Sir James Croft was sent for, and 
Gardiner asked what she had to say to him. 
She replied, she had no more to say to him 
than to the rest of the prisoners in the Tower. 
Then she took the offensive and said, " But my 
lords, you do examine every mean prisoner of 
me, wherein methinks you do me great injury. 
If they have done evil and offended the Queen's 
Majesty, let them answer to it accordingly. I 
beseech you, my lords, join not me in this 
sort, with any of these offenders. And Master 
Hobby and mine officers, and you Sir James 
Croft, had such talk ; but what is that to the 
purpose, my lords, but that I may go to mine 
own houses at all times ?" 

It is evident that this valiant young lady 
possessed a rare power of fascination.* 
The Earl of Arundel was touched, and kneeling 
down cried out, " Your Grace saith true, and 

* In September, 1558, Benard had said, " Un esprit plein d*in- 
cantation.*' 
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certainly we are very sorry that we have 
troubled you about so vain matters.** 

"My lords,'* replied she with still more 
confidence, " you do sift me very narrowly ; 
but well am I assured that you shall not do 
more to me than God hath appointed ; and so 
God forgive you all."* 

From this moment Arundel became a de- 
fender of Elizabeth. If we probe this matter 
to the bottom, we may remember that the 
Earl, in the previous month of October, had 
been thinking of bringing the daughter of 
Henry VIII, into his own family by a marriage 
with his son ; and after the young man's death 
he offered himself,! and it is said, was not dis- 
couraged. 

On the lords* departure, James Croft kneeled 
and said, " He was scrry to see the day in 
which he should be brought as witness against 
Her Grace, * but I assure Your Grace * said he, 
* rhave been marvellously tossed and examined 
touching Your Highness, which (the Lord 
knoweth) is very strange to me : for I take 
God to record before all your Honours, J do 
not know anything of that crime you have laid 

* Foxey Vol. VIII. p. 610. Eeywoody p. 112-115. Miss 
StricMandy Vol. VI. p. 96. 

t Lord Maltrayers, only son of Fitzalan Henrj, Earl of Arundel, 
died at Brussels in July, 1556. 
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to my charge, and will thereupon take my 
death, if I should be driven to so strict a 
trial/" 

Outside, Elizabeth's friends were endeavouring 
to aid her ; but their attempts to inflame the 
people rather tended to increase her danger. Pam- 
phlets were scattered in the streets, as virulent 
in her favour as seditious towards the Queen.* 
The clumsy deception was invented of posting a 
girl in a hollow wall, who praised Elizabeth and 
called the mass idolatry. Crowds came to see the 
talking stone, thinking it must be the voice of the 
Holy Ghost or of an Angel, till the Council had 
the wall broken open, and explained the miracle. 
Or again, a woman went through the city 
slandering the Queen, with a torrent of praise 
of the wisdom of Elizabeth, prayers for her 
prosperity, and predictions that she would soon 

come to the crown."t 

By his own account, M. de Noailles made an 
attempt to scatter the clouds that brooded 
over her, in consequence of the discovery of 
a copy of her letter to her sister in the too 
famous packet of January 26th. The French 

* Benard to Charles V., April 7th, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Kecord Office, Vol. II. 

t The Protonotary de Noailles to Cardinal de Ch&tillon, April 
12th, 1564. " Archives du MinUthre des Affaires Etranghres en 
Angleterre," Vol. I. and II. p. 297. 
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Ambassador's position was curious. He was 
much distressed at the unlucky check his 
machinations had received when they were so 
near success. 

Yet officially he had to bear the King's con- 
gratulations to the Queen, " greatly beholden to 
God for having thus preserved her from such a 
sudden commotion and rising of her own sub- 
jects/' with the King's conviction " that she 
would know very well how to take precautions 
for the future."* 

In his heart he was champing the bit, and 
full of plans for embroiling this future, laying 
the blame of his discomfiture upon the English, 
as too easily daunted in an enterprise, and often 
leaving the path which would lead to free- 
dom, to find instead a shameful death ; 
and even on the King himself, as too 
scrupulous in keeping up alliance for this 
lady. If he had chosen to listen to the 
malcontents she would by this time not have 
had a single man of war in her possession, 
and so many and great personages would not 
have been in her prisons or on her gibbets; 
but rather they would have been at liberty to 

* The King to Noailles, Fontainebleau, February 27th, 1553-4. 
" Archive* du Ministhre des Affaires Etranghres en Angleterre" 
Vol. I. and U. p. 259. 
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take away the same crown they had lately 
gained for her.* 

The King responded to his Minister's sugges- 
tions ; he wrote to him telling him that he knew 
of the Queen's absolute determination to marry 
the Prince of Spain, " since it is common enough 
to see a woman set on her will/' a maxim of prac- 
tical philosophy in which he agrees with Charles 
V. He saw " no way of breaking or hindering it, 
but through the people of the country, who 
ought to know the mischief that would ensue 
from it to them, and that they were entering 
into servitude in this manner, and in order to 
assist them there neither has been nor shall be 
anything omitted on my part, I am sure, and 1 

* We insert the rest of this carious letter. " Je le dis, sire, 
pour oe que j'en suis meilleur tesmoing que nul autre, et que de 
telle dissimulation et malice dont elle a us^ en vostre endroict je 
m*en deuz (se douloir) en extr^mite. Toutes foys il est h, croire 
que Dieu, qui yous a tousjours tenu des siens, ne vouldra laisser 
impugnjes les dissimulations desquelles elle yous a si longtemps 
Yonllu entretenyr, et encore moings les grandes oruaultez qu*elle 
oommet tons les jours contre son propre sang, et de ses subgeotz, 
permettant pent estre Tassemblee de ce Prince et d'Elle, pour les 
pugnyr tous deux par nouYelle occasion qu'il a Youller celler aux 
bommes pour leur faire congnoistre combien sont plus certains les 
instruments de sa Yengeance que ceulx qui sont forgez par leurs 
iuYentions et practiques/' Noailles to the King, March 9th, 1553-4, 
** Archives du Ministkre des Affaires Etrar^hres en Angleterre" 
pp. 285, 286. Without borrowing this language, H is clear that 
the Spanish marriage did not turn out well for the Queen of Eng- 
land ; Philip did not Ioyo her, and she was drawn into bis war 
against France, and so lost Calais. 

VOL. II. B 
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beg that it may be the same on yours."* One 
of his military preparations was to collect the 
English fugitives, to harbour them, and to 
assist their communications across the Channel, 
at the same time that he publicly declared about 
some that he did not know them, or where 
they could be found ; about others, that he had 
taken them into his service only against the 
Emperor. He answered the Queen's just com- 
plaints, by accusations of outrages perpetrated by 
the English upon French merchants or their 
ships, and the refusals or delay of redress that his 
subjects had to endure from British officers. 
We may observe, that, considering the mutual 
violence and piracy between the two nations 
and their ancient hatred, the English made 
the very same complaints. Noailles, with an 
assurance worthy of a better cause, made 
a great disturbance over his supposed 
injuries, and did not forget his intercepted 
despatches. In France, the Constable de- 
manded them of Wotton, Mary's Ambas- 
sador; and after enumerating the English 
proceedings to the prejudice of Frenchmen, 
commencing with M. de Noailles, he took pains 
to address this especial compliment to him, that 

* Fontaineblesu, Marcli 21st, 1553. " Archives du Ministhre 
des Affaires "Etranghres en, Angleterre" Vol. I. and II p. 21. 
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to the knowledge of the King a third part of 
England had been in Wyatt's plot against the 
Prince of Spain.* Noailles, however, went to 
the Chancellor, and without a smile asserted 
to him that the King was *' entirely devoted to 
the advantage of peace and good neighbour- 
hood with this Kingdom, a prince of virtue 
and honour." As to himself and his packets, 
he said he remembered having sent a copy 
of a letter written by the Lady Elizabeth to 
the Queen, which had accidentally come into his 
hands, and not by means of any communication 
that she had made to him, "swearing and 
blaspheming all the oaths in the world to 
justify" the Princess.f He spoke the truth, 
and of all his flood of assertions, this was 
perhaps the only one that was not a lie. As he 
had told his own Court, this document had come 
to him from one of Elizabeth's oflicers, not 
from herself. He ended by demanding an 
audience of the Queen. 

When Gardiner informed Renard of this 
conversation, it was his opinion that the French 
Minister had formed this plan in order to pro- 
cure Elizabeth's discharge ; that his proposals of 

• Wooton to the Queen, Mapch Slst, 1554. Toiler, Vol. II. 
pp. 353-362. 

t Benard to Charles V., April 3rd, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Becord Office, Vol. II. 
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peace were not to be trusted at all, and that his 
soft sayings were only an attempt to deceive, 
and conceal his fresh practices with the heretics 
and malcontents. Consequently, it was of the 
utmost importance to be careful with the accu- 
sation against Elizabeth; for Renard said if she 
was at liberty, she would put the Queen 
and even the Chancellor himself in a perpetual 
state of anxiety and alarm. The Reformation 
depended on it ! This was taking Gardiner 
on his weak point ; for he could not help ac- 
knowledging that he could not expect the king- 
dom to be quiet during Elizabeth's life. He 
had likewise perceived that the French Ambas- 
sador's only object was to exculpate her. " As 
for him," continues Renard, "if every one 
went so roundly to work as he did, things would 
go better, and he hoped his Highness would 
find a remedy. And for this purpose he would 
not cease to think of all possible means to se- 
cure the safety of the kingdom ; that when the 
marriage was concluded there should be no 
more danger, and the evil should stand 
aside."* 

It seems difficult to find any other meaning 
for these expressions than that the prisoner 

* Eenard to Charles Y., April 3rd, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Record Office, Vol. II. 
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should be put to death. However, the Chan- 
cellor waited for Philip's coming. Thei:e was no 
more chance of saving Courtenay without saving 
Elizabeth; and in justice to him it must be said 
that he did not " go so roundly to work," since 
the Prince, found Elizabeth alive and out of 
the Tower when he came to marry Mary, and 
all he had to arrange was the reconciliation 
of the two sisters, as we shall see. 

Two days afterwards, April ist, M. de 
Noailles appeared before the Queen with the same 
defiant bearing as he had shown to the Chan- 
cellor. Dropping lesser complaints, he asked 
for his packets, " not,'* he said, " that I have 
any fear of discoveries in my letters in any way, 
contrary to my duty as Ambassador, nor to the 
good and upholding of the common and perfect 
friendship between the King and her Majesty ; 
but because I know that the Emperor's Am- 
bassador wishes it to be believed that he has 
decyphered them, and has persuaded her said 
Majesty that in them were many words and 
proceedings contrary to and to the prejudice of 
her kingdom, and this would be, with submis- 
sion to the said lady's honour, false and contrary 
to the truth. If she would order them to 
be restored to him, he would interpret them 
word for word, and not a thing would be 
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found in them concerning her said kingdom or 
crown.* 

The cause of the Ambassador's audacity ; and 
really the word is hardly strong enough, was 
that he had succeeded the Spanish Ambassador 
in his lodgings, and among a heap of waste 
paper he had found some unsuccessful attempts 
to decypher his letters, and he did not think 
they had afterwards been penetrated.f 

But Mary knew the facts. She had 
the grace not to transgress the bounds of 
courtesy ; but when the Ambassador took 
leave, she could not help telling him that she 
had more reason to complain of the King's 
Ministers, than the King of hers ; that 
she had never chosen to mention what she 
knew, and that she awaited the result of his 
friendly speeches in the matter of Peter Carew 
and other fugitives. J 

* Noailles to the Constable, beginning of April, 1554. Vertot, 
Yol. III. p. 133. 

t The same, p. 134. During the course of March, he had told 
the Chancellor that his letters were quite undecypherable, and that 
no dependance could be placed on what was supposed to be found 
in them. Renard to Charles V., March 22Dd, 1553-4. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Vol. II. 

X Renard to Charles V., April 3rd, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Record Office, Vol. II. Noailles, in his account to the Con- 
stable, revenges himself for these words of the Queen by saying : 
" Que ce feust d'une telle fureur et avecques un tel visage de col- 
l^re, qu'il n'y avoit rien de la douceur feminine," p. 153. 
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As if to restore the balance of falsehood, the 
Council made Mary sign a long memorandum, 
setting forth among other things that the letters 
were lost, and that neither those nor any others 
had ever been given to the Imperial Ambassador 
to decypher.* 

Though this was an important day, it did 
not advance Elizabeth's business. Next day, 
April 2nd, the Queen opened Parliament at 
Westminster. She had given up her original 
intention of holding it at Oxford. The prin- 
cipal object was approval of her treaty of mar- 
riage. The Queen had already irrevocably 
engaged herself on March 6th, by receiving the 
betrothal ring from the hands of Count Egmont, 
who had returned as Ambassador Extraordinary 
from the Emperor. The Count then started for 
Spain in the month of April, followed by a dis- 
tinguished English mission. Parliament made 
no difficulty in consenting to the arrangements 
as Gardiner had settled them. 

• ** Foreign Calendar," 1553-1558, p. 80. The Queen to Dr. 
ViTooton, April 29th, 1554. The first of these two assertions was 
correct, as Ghurdiner had made away with these despatches, but 
the second was entirely false. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WVATT's execution. ELIZABETH LEAVES THE 

TOWER. 

Execution of Wyatt — Acquittal of Nicholas Throgmorton — Anarchy 
in the Council— Elizabeth's Prison-Life is rendered less harsh— 
Courtenay in danger, is saved by Gardiner — Elizabeth and 
Courtenay are released from the Tower. 

ON the day of this vote, April nth, 1554, 
the head of Thomas Wyatt fell beneath 
the axe. Probably he was allowed to live a 
month after his condemnation, in the hopes of 
obtaining some more ample information from 
him than on his examinations, as has been said be- 
fore. If it was so, the expectation of the Council 
was disappointed. He said no more. He spent 
his last days carelessly and lightly. On Easter 
Sunday he went to Communion with the other 
prisoners without having confessed ; he spoke 
irrevently of the Faith and of the Holy Sacra- 
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ment. The Queen was much shocked.* This 
would not incline her to mercy. 

There is much uncertainty as to what he said 
in his last moments, whether he exculpated 
Elizabeth and Courtenay, or not. Before he 
went to the place of execution, the terrible 
spot on Tower Hill, outside the fortress, he 
was at his own request, taken by the Governor 
of the Tower, Sir John Gage, and the Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Chandos, to Courtenay's prison. 
Kneeling before him, he urged him also to con- 
fess the truth, and throw himself upon the 
Queen's mercy. At least, such was the report 
made the same day to Parliament, and confirmed 
shortly afterwards by Lord Chandos in the Star 
Chamber before the Chancellor and a large 
number of persons. There is no reasonable 
cause for contesting it.f Resuming his way 
to Tower Hill about ten in the morning, Wyatt 

* Benard to Charles Y., April 3rd, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Becord Office, Vol. II. 

t " The Chronicle of Queen^ Jane" p. 72, note 2. Some per- 
sons think that if Courtenay would have spoken, Wyatt flattered 
himself that he would, at least, get a respite for the time neces- 
sary for further depositions. He had everything to gain hy con- 
necting his fate with that of so great a personage. But though 
Courtenay was bursting with confession, he had no mind to do a 
Bervice of this kind to his accompUce. The account of the 
•* Chronicle" has been repeated by Stow in his "Annals,* pp. 
621, 622. Holinshed has also mentioned this circumstance, pp. 
1101, 1102. 
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expressed his regret that the Queen had not 
spared his life, and said he would have employed 
it in redeeming his crimes by his services. Lord 
Chandos and Dr. Weston, the Dean of West- 
minster, each supported him by an arm to the 
scalFold. Then he commended himself to the 
prayers of the bystanders ; he acknowledged his 
crime and the justice of his punishment; he ex- 
pressed a wish that the example made upon 
his person might be the last; and went on: 
" Whereas it is said abroad that I should accuse 
my Lady Elizabeth's Grace and my Lord 
Courtenay ; it is not so, good people, for I 
assure you, neither they nor any other now 
yonder in hold or durance were privy of my 
rising or commotion before I began, as I halve 
declared no less to the Queen's Conncil. And 
that is the pure truth."* 

Weston interrupted him. " Observe this, my 
masters ; he says that what he revealed to the 
Council in writing concerning my Lady Eliza- 
beth and Courtenay is true."t 

• " The Chronicle of Queen Jane," p. 74. 

t Dr. Weston seems to us to twist the evident meaning of 
Wyatt's words a little. He recurs to the very exphcit declarations 
that the prisoner had made to the Council ahout his accomplices. 
According to Holinshed, p. 1104, Weston said, " Believe him not, 
good people ; he confessed otherwise hefore the Council." Further 
on, p. 1104, he asserts that Wyatt replied, " That which I said 
then, 1 said ; hut that which 1 say now is true." In all of this, 
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At these words, says the annalist, Wyatt in 
conclusion, or for some other reason, turned 
without another word and gave himself up to 
the executioner. 

. This conclusion is very strange. The con- 
fession appears to be explicit, but Wyatt hides 
an equivocation under it. He really began his 
movement unknown to Elizabeth and Courte- 
nay, for active proceedings were not to have 
been commenced till six weeks or two months 
later, but the unexpected revelations of Courte- 
nay to the Chancellor drove the chiefs into a 
premature rising. But it is none the less de- 
monstrated historically, with complete evidence, 
that Courtenay was in the plot. Therefore, 
Wyatt's captious language is of no importance. 
At Easter he mocks the sacraments on the 
scaffold, past all hope of pardon, so ardently 
prayed for, he makes a kind of ironical farewell 
to Mary, treating her to a startling enigma, as 
if she were divided between her scruples lest she 
might execute two innocent persons, and her 
fear of leaving two guilty ones alive, enemies 
who might some time have their day. 

According to another report, Wyatt ex- 

the really authentic witness is the author of " The Chronicle of 
Queen Jane" His chronicle is the principal source, it was 
written at the time and is very accurate. 
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plicitly said, " Good people, I have confessyd 
before the Quene's Majestye's honorable Coun- 
sayle alle those that toke part with me, and 
were privaye of the conspiracye; butt as for 
mye Ladye Elizabeth's grace, and the Yearle of 
Devonshere, here I take hyt uppon mye deathe 
that theye never knewe of the conspiracye, 
nether of mye fyrst risinge ; and as towchinge 
anye • fawlte that is layd to theyre charge, I 
cannot accuse them, God I take in witness/'* 

We assert without hesitation that this version, 
flagrantly contradicting the language he used 
during his trial, was propagated by Elizabeth's 
friends without the loss of a moment. Noailles 
forwarded it triumphantly to M. d'Oysel, in 
Scotland, though he knew its falsehood better 
than anyone t The Council pilloried two men 
as liars who spread this story in the city. 

• " The Chronicle of Queen Jane," p. 73, Note A. This de- 
claration is not part of the Chronicle. The modem editor has 
inserted it in the note from another source. 

t " Me Wiat eu la teste couple .... deschargeaut avant que 
de mourir, Madame Elisabeth et Courtenaj, qu'il avoit aulpara- 
varit chargez de s'estre entendus eu son entreprinse, sur pro- 
messes que Ton lui avoit faictes de luj saulyer la vie ; yous 
pouvant asseurer qu'il est bien d'aultres et semblables Wiat en 
ce monde, et qu'il s'en trouvera une infinite qui hazarderont leurs 
Ties pour conserver la liberty de leur pays." He afterwards 
mentions the increasing emigration of the English nobility to 
France, "II semble que la moiti6 de ce royaume bransle pour y 
allev, n'estant question que de trouver lo passage asseur^." 
April 13th, 1554. Vertoty Vol. III., p. 154, 155. 
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This historical problem seems worthy of 
further examination. It is interesting, and not 
wanting in importance, as it has been the cause 
of so many disputes, and also has considerable 
bearing on one matter. Foxe, writing after the 
" Chronicle " and the foreign ambassadors — 
that is to say, standing third in point of time 
and information — relates all these things, and 
adds others. He is not to be accused of in- 
venting them ; but reports arose in various 
quarters, and he gave them substance and body. 
For instance, the presence of the sheriffs of 
London at Wyatt's interview with Courtenay, 
and their report that he cast himself at the 
Earl's knees, and asked his pardon for accusing 
him and Elizabeth falsely.* This statement is 
quite controvertible. 

First, it is not at all certain that the sheriff 
of London were admitted within the Tower, 
though Holinshed twice states it on Foxe's 
authority. The very circumstantial account of 
the "Chronicle of Queen Jane" only mentions 
the Lord Chamberlain, Sir John Gage, Con- 
stable or Governor of the Tower, and Lord 
Chandos, Sir John Brydges, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, who led Wyatt to Courtenay in his 
place of confinement in the Tower, above the 

• Foxe, Vol. VI., pp. 431, 432. 
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water-gate. After the interview, they led him 
off: at the garden fence, the boundary of the 
fortress, the Governor and the Secretary of 
State, Bourne, who had no doubt joined them, 
took leave of him ; the Lieutenant and Dr. 
Weston led him forth to Tower Hill to execu- 
tion. 

On the tragic occasions so frequent at the 
Tower, the sheriffs of London waited at the 
outer gate till the officers of the Tower delivered 
the condemned to them, and they took them to 
the scaffold on the hill outside, where the people 
collected. When the Duke of Northumberland, 
Sir John Gates, and Thomas Palmer were exe- 
cuted, on the 22nd August, 1 553, the " Chronicle 
of Queen Jane " and Stow relate that Sir John 
Gage, Constable of the Tower, led them to the 
garden fence and delivered them to the sheriffs 
of London waiting there, and giving htm a re- 
ceipt. The ceremonial was the same, except 
that there is no mention of a receipt, at the 
execution of Guilford Dudley, the husband of Jane 
Grey, on the 12th of February, 1554. There 
is no mention of these formalities at the execu- 
tions of the Duke of Suffolk, on the 1 2th of 
February, 1554, and of Wyatt, on the nth of 
April, 1554. But this may be supposed to be 
a simple omission, and that if it were the case. 
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contrary to the custom hitherto followed, that 
the sherifis were admitted within the Tower, 
and even into the room of an uncondemned 
prisoner, the narrators would not have failed to 
notice it. Again, how can we suppose that 
Wyatt threw himself at Courtenay's feet to ask 
pardon for having accused him falsely, when 
Courtenay's guilt is established by positive 
historical proofs ? 

Foxe and Holinshed say that on the day of 
the execution, just as the Lord Mayor, Thomas 
White, was sitting down to dinner, a person 
came and told him that Wyatt had justified 
Elizabeth and Courtenay, and how Weston had 
interrupted him. The Lord Mayor cried out 
that he had always thought Weston a wretch. 
During the dinner came Sir Martin Bowes, with 
the Recorder, at the rising of Parliament. 
When the Mayor and Sheriffs told him of 
Wyatt's supposed declarations on the scaffold 
and at the Tower, he was astonished, and said 
that another perfectly contrary account had just 
been given to Parliament — that is, that Wyatt 
had prayed Lord Courtenay to confess the 
truth, as he had himself done before. 

A little while afterwards an apprentice, 
named Cut, drinking in a tavern, stated that 
Wyatt had justified Elizabeth and Courtenay. 
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The Chancellor, hearing of this, sent orders to 
the Lord Mayor to bring Cut before him at 
the Star Chamber. There, stopping all business, 
the Chancellor reminded the assembly of the 
extraordinary protection that God extended 
over the Queen ; how He had made use of her 
for the restoration of the Catholic faith ; then 
of the favours and benefits she had conferred on 
Elizabeth and Lord Courtenay, and notwith- 
standing how they had mixed in the unnatural 
and perfidious plot against her with the detest- 
able traitor Wyatt, as was proved, he said, by 
Wyatt's confessions and the correspondence that 
had passed. Nevertheless, he said, the people 
of the city of London say that Wyatt was com- 
pelled by the Council to accuse the Lady Eliza- 
beth and Lord Courtenay, and he blamed the 
Lord Mayor for not having punished them. 

Foxe and Holinshed go on to say Lord 
Chandos was there, and that to please the 
Chancellor, he said that he would tell them 
the truth; that he was Lieutenant of the 
Tower when Wyatt was executed, and had 
been asked by him to take him to Courtenay ; 
that he fell on his knees in his presence and 
besought the Earl to confess the truth as he 
had previously done, and trust to the Queen's 
mercy. 
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Holinshed, still copying Foxe, adds, in 
conclusion, that he has dwelt apon these 
particulars, that the reader, knowing the 
doings of the Bishop of Winchester during 
the proceedings, and comparing them with 
Wyatt's true testimony about himself and the 
witness of the sheriffs present when Wyatt 
asked Courtenay's pardon, may be the better 
able to judge of the whole case, and the 
reason why Elizabeth and Courtenay so long 
suffered afflictions. 

The veracity of the Chronicle of Queen Jane 
seems to stand out among this mass of contra- 
dictions, about Wyatt's visit to Courtenay, and 
his last words ; and the account given to Parlia- 
ment on the day of execution agrees with it, 
as also the evidence of Lord Chandos, whose 
honesty has been praised by Elizabeth's friends 
in another matter that will be mentioned. 
This is a summary of the serious evidence. 
The rest is made up of absurd stories, designedly 
altered by party feeling or partiality; a kind 
of counterfeit coin thrown into circulation to 
depreciate the Queen's money. The vindica- 
tion of Courtenay 's innocence was a watchword 
with Queen Mary's enemies, even though, like 
Noailles for instance, they were perfectly aware 

VOL. II. F 
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of Courtenay's guilt and Elizabeth's yielding. 
All the accounts written afterwards, during 
Elizabeth's reign, kept up this contest, 
blindly copying the first narrator, Foxe, 
when he is quite uncritical and inaccurate. 
Thence also arise the multitude of mistakes 
made by the same authors in other matters, 
and they have hitherto been our authorities. 
All of them consider that not one of the 
men accused of complicity with Wyatt was 
guilty. 

To sum up, with what we know of Renard's 
papers, as well as those of Noailles, and what 
we now know the Privy Council, or at least 
the Chancellor, then knew, it is impossible to 
believe in Courtenay's innocence, or to think 
that Wyatt had nothing better to do just 
before his death than to proclaim it. Such 
stress would not have been laid upon his 
words then, or afterwards, nor their meaning 
and intention have been so twisted, but to 
benefit Elizabeth. If Courtenay was justified 
so, she would be still more so. 

Public sympathy eagerly rallied round the 
Princess, its idol, to shield her from unjust 
enmity. Let us confine ourselves to saying 
here that Elizabeth's innocence ought to be 
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proved quite independently of that of Cour- 
tenay. 

Proceedings were immediately resumed against 
the Princess. The day after Wyatt's execution, 
the Chancellor, the Treasurer, the Chamberlain, 
being also Constable of the Tower, and other 
Members of the Council, formally questioned 
her.* Foxe states that one of her servants, 
Edmund Tremaine, was put to the torture. t 
But nothing came of it, they only obtained 
indications, but were not able to get positive 
proof, either because the intermediate agents had 
made their escape, or because they denied every- 
thing with indomitable intrepidity. Sometimes 
the lawyers thought they had found cause of 
death against Elizabeth and Courtenay ; some- 
times they found the arm of the law shielded 
them stilLJ The violence of the pursuit 
began to be exhausted in these attempts. 

• " The Chronicle of Queen JaneJ^ p. 73. 

t VoL Vin., p. 619. Tremame had been arrested for partici- 
pation in Wyatt's nsing. Noailles to the King, January 2(Hh, 
1554-5. Vertoty VoL IV., p. 147. 

X Benard to Charles V., ^pril 3rd and 17th, 1554. Manuscript 
in the Record Office, Vol. II. Benard begins a letter to Charles 
v., on March 24th, 1553-4, with these words : '* J^aj satisfait au 
denxi^e point les lettres du Sieur d' Arras par mes lettres du 
23 pr^ent quant \ la procedure centre Cortenai et Madame Elisa- 
beth." Unfortunately, this letter, which might hare been so 

F 2 
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Elizabeth's friends recovered confidence. Her 
grand-uncle, William Howard, had a sharp 
altercation with the Constable of the Tower 
about her.* It was a much clearer symptom 
of public feeling, when the jury dared to find 
for the acquittal of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
April 17th, 1 554- He had been tainted with 
the plot, but was clever enough to show that 
he did not come under the last bill relating to 
high treason. It was the first time under the 
Tudors that a jury had dared to be independent. 
Mary was ill three days in consequence.f Gar- 
diner's enemies say that he was tormented with 
anxiety during this indisposition of the Queen, 
trembling for the Catholic Faith and himself, 
should the throne suddenly fall to Elizabeth, 
and that he took upon himself to send an order 
of Council to Sir John Brydges, soon after- 
wards Lord Chandos, to proceed to execute 

valuable, is not in the Becord OflBce. We have applied to the 
librarian of the Citj of Besan^on, and have received a reply that it 
is not among Granvelle's " Papers** 

* " L'admiral s'est co16t6 au grand chamberlain de la royne qui 
a la garde de ladite Elisabeth et lui a dit qu'elle feroit encores 
trencher tant de testes, que luy et autres s'en repentiroient." Be- 
nard to Charles Y., April 7th, 1554. Manuscript in the Becord 
Office, Vol. II. 

t The jury were imprisoned and fined. But the accused got 
the benefit of their verdict, though he was kept in confinement 
nearly ten months longer on some excuse. 
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her. But that honest officer refused, as the 
warrant lacked the Queen's signature ; and he 
even came to ask Her Majesty what were her 
real intentions. She would have disavowed 
the savage hatred of her Ministers. The 
Chancellor has long needed no defence 
against this calumny. The panegyrists of the 
great Queen had a great desire to establish a 
reputation of martyrdom for her after the fact. 
They were not contented with the really great 
dangers that she was incurring, so they strewed 
this part of her life with snares and atrocious 
contrivances, so as to display the designs of 
Providence for her to greater advantage, 
because she had been preserved so many 
times. If any actual proofs of her guilt 
had been found during the inquiry, Gardiner 
would probably have sent her to execution, 
unless Courtenay's position had been endan- 
gered ; but he was a man who respected law, 
and was incapable of staining himself with assas- 
sination.* And how could he have been so 

* Mp. Fpoude, Vol. VI., p. 212, note, thinks this story of Holins- 
hed, " Chronicles" p. 1130, as very likely untrue. But he is in- 
clined to suppose that thoughts of decisively cutting the knot were 
entertained when the chances of a judicial condemnation were seen 
to be diminishing. He supports this notion with the regret 
Gardiner expressed to Benard that others did not go roundly to 
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audacious, at the very moment when the 
sovereign in whom lay his power was inca- 
pacitated from business, when the Parliament 
was in Session, and when the Council was 
more distracted than ever, and filling Renard 
with apprehensions? He wi-ote, on April 
a 2nd, just at the moment of Gardiner's sup- 
posed attempt, " The passions, envies, and ill- 
will of the councillors are so increased and 
open that at present some of them do not 
attend the Council from spite at the others; 
when one advises another disagrees. One 
speaks to save Courtenay, another, Elizabeth, 
and there is so much confusion that nothing 
can be expected but the settlement of their 
quarrel by arms and disturbances."* Lord 
■Howard in particular was more and more open 
in showing his dislike to the captivity of his 
great-nieccf The Queen, prompted and 

work. Gbrdiner alluded to the obstacles opposing the Govem- 
ment's legal proceedings and severitj, and not to any idea of 
assassination. There is no such suggestion in Renard's papers. 
When Foxe, Vol. VII., p. 592, VIII., p. 619, tells the story of this 
supposed proceeding of Gardiner, he says that the warrant of 
execution was signed by several of the Council. This " seyeral " is 
certainly an additional improbability. 

* Letter to Charles V., April 22nd, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Record Office, Vol. II. 

t Letter to Charles V., April 22nd, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Record Office, Vol. II. 
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sustained by Renard, uselessly cried upon 
her Council every day ; nothing was done.* 

Lord Paget continued at cross purposes 
with the Chancellor, his credit with the Queen 
had been shaken for a moment. But he oppor- 
tunely found that he had become a believer in 
transubstantiation instead of its opponent, and 
also that the Catholic Faith must be restored. 
Then he recovered Renard's support, as his 
efficient assistance in the marriage negotiations 
had not been forgotten. They came to an under- 
standing that they would endeavour to check the 
Chancellor's religious zeal, and thus prevent all 
the difficulties coming on their hands at once. It 
is not surprising that Renard thought that the 
marriage should come first.t 

The Imperial Ambassador found one consider- 
able point deficient in their alliance ; Paget had 
not adopted his hatred to Elizabeth, and was 
not as greedy for the blood of the rebels as 
himself. Seven of them had been condemned, 
but, Renard says, dejectedly, " there is no 
hope that they will be executed, as the Coun- . 

* Mary's expressions. Renard to Charles V., April 22nd, 1554. 
Same letter. 

t Benard to Charles V., April 3rd, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Becord Office, Vol. II. 
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cillors are so partial."* They did, indeed, 
escape with their lives. As for Elizabeth, in 
proportion to the growth of the lawyer's belief 
that she did not come within the bounds of the 
final punishment for the crime of high treason, 
the idea that she must be allowed to live was 
gaining ground. Then there was another 
difficulty; what was to be done with her? 
Was she to be left in the Tower ? This was a 
dangerous course, for, if the Queen was absent 
from London, what security was there that the 
heretics, and even the Admiral Howard, might 
not take the Princess out of prison and proclaim 
her Queen ? Set her at liberty ? Another 
difficulty. Allow her to attend the Court? 
That was neither honourable, nor safe, nor 
rational.! The Chancellor^wished to exclude 
her from the line of the succession, f If we are 
to credit the bitter accusations that Elizabeth 
and her Minister, Cecil, some years afterwards 
brought against the Countess of Lennox, she 
must have laboured " to put into Mary's head " 
that the interest of her kingdom required 

* Benard to Charles V., April 17th, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Eecsord Office, Vol. II. 

t Reuard to Charles V., April 3rd and 17th, 1554. Manuscript 
in the Record Office, VoL II. 

X Idem, 
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her sister's continued confinement.* We 
have already seen that Mary considered the 
Countess a more desirable successor than Eliza- 
beth. 

Paget, in antagonism to the Chancellor, 
renewed his opposition of the previous Novem- 
ber, and even had the skill to weaken the 
hostility of the Spanish Ambassador in this 
matter, so far as to make him his confederate, 
through his desire to depreciate Gardiner. t 
He proposed that Elizabeth should be set at 
liberty and her right of inheritance retained, but 
that she should be married to a foreigner, either 

* Elizabeth, in the fourth year of her reign, 1562, commenced 
a yeij sharp prosecution against the Lennox family, and put them 
in prison. There is a letter of the Countess of Lennox in existence, 
giving the most energetic denial to this imputation {JEllis, " Original 
Letters" 2nd Series, Vo? II., p. 335). Elizabeth wanted to brand 
the Countess's birth as illegitimate, but she arrested her intention 
when she saw that the allegations recoiled upon herself. The 
parents' marriages were equally irregular. Miss Strickland, 
" Queens of Scotland," Vol. II., pp. 355, 371, 394, &c. 

t A French note from Paget to Kenard. " Voiscy la personne 
que scav^ (the Chancellor) me viene depuis disner assaior de 
purpos soudaiu et estrange disant monsieur, puisque les mati^res 
oontre Madame Elisabetl^ ne prennent point tiel effect comme on a 
d^sir^ soit un acte purpos^ en Parliament pour la disinherite. Je 
lui respondiz que ne vouldray point consentir pour plusieurs 
causes." Another note : '* Noz affayres vont touz en d^sordre, et 
ce par la faulte de eel uy que scay^s" (the Chancellor). Renard 
to Charles Y., April 17th, 1554. Manuscript in the Becord 
Office, Vol. II. 
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Don Louis of Portugal,* or Emmanuel Philibert, 
Duke of Savoy.t He said that the nobles and 
people of England would be the better inclined 
to the Queen's marriage with the Prince of 
Spain, and that the Duke of Savoy would get 
the best chance of recovering his states through 
such a marriage. Here Renard became cold 
and silent.J For ever since the year 1535, 
when Francis I. and Charles V. had invaded the 
states of Savoy on both sides, the Emperor had 
chosen to keep for his own advantage all that 
the King of France did not hold, and preferred 
that the Duke should serve in his army as a 
simple General, rather than in the position of a 
reigning sovereign Prince.§ 

The difficulty gradually becoming manifest 
in Elizabeth's legal position caused a relaxation 

* This brother of King John III. had been thought of for Mary 
Tudor. 

t Bom in 1528. In 1553 he succeeded to the title rather than 
the estates of his father, Charles III. 

X Letter to Charles V., Aprfl I7th, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Record Office, Vol. II. 

§ Rumours of this kind had already been in circulation about 
the end of 1553. There is a letter from the Constable to Noailles 
dated December 30th, 1553, desiriug him to ascertain the truth 
whether Elizabeth " seroit pour s'y laisser persuader, estant ledict ; 
Prince de Piedmont, pauvre et despouill^ de son bien, comme il 
est," and to find means to frustrate this plan, and divert the 
Princess's mind. Vertot, Vol. III., p. 2. 
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in her prison discipline.* She had made com- 
plaint of the injurious effect of confinement upon 
her health. The Council at first allowed her to 
take exercise in the Queen's apartments, under 
the supervision of the Constable and Lieutenant 
of the Tower and three of the Queen's ladies, 
with the windows shut and outlook forbidden. 
Then she was allowed the use of a little garden, 
with all the gates and openings closed ; and 
while she was walking the other prisoners were 
forbidden to speak or to appear at their 
windows. 

A child of three or four years of age, son of 
one of the warders, was alone permitted to visit 
the prisoners, and give them flowers. He 
offered some to the fair young lady, attracted 
by her kindness and caresses. Then there was 
a suspicion of communication with Courtenay. 
The Constable and the Lieutenant questioned 
the child, suspecting that the Earl of Devonshire 
had given him some commission for the Princess. 
They could get nothing out of him, and forbade 
his visiting the two prisoners any more, with 
threats. Next day, as Elizabeth was taking her 

* NoailleSf " Relation de ce qui se passe au Parlement et Cour 
d^Angleterre;' April 17th, 1554. VeHot, Vol. III., pp. 166, 167. 
Benard to Charles V., April 22nd. Manuscript in the Becord 
Office, Vol. II. 
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usual walk, the child looked through a hole in 
the door, and said, " Mistress, I can bring you 
no more flowers now." She smiled and said 
nothing. But the Constable sent for the boy's 
father, and commanded him to send the child 
away, saying : " It is a crafty knave, let me see 
him here no more.'** They felt sure that the 
child had carried a message from Courtenay to 
Elizabeth.! But the Queen was calming 
down through it all. The words she had dis- 
used, '* My sister," began to be heard from her 
lips; and the picture of Elizabeth that had 
been removed from her gallery was replaced in 
its former position.^ 

Even Charles V. resigned himself to the idea 
that Elizabeth must live ; but he did not like 
the marriages proposed by Paget much more 
than did his Ambassador. He altogether 
wished his son to arrive, before a decision should 
be taken. As to the rest of the rebels, there was 
no change in his views ; that those who deserved 
it should be speedily punished, and the others§ 
comforted with a general pardon. 

* Foxe, Vol. VIII., pp. 612, 613. 

t Kenard to Charles V., May let, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Record Office, Vol. II. 
J Noailles, Report, May 8th, 1554. Vertot, Vol. III., p. 206. 
§ Charles V. to Renard, Brussels, May 4th, 1554. Manuscript 
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Elizabeth's battle was not yet won. Noailles 
was so imprudent as to endanger the success by 
again demanding his two parcels of despatches, 
since he was so convinced of the impossibility of 
reading them. So the formidable problem was 
started afresh. The Emperor had received a 
copy of one of the packets, the Chancellor 
allowed that he had read the other, but said he did 
not know what he had done with it. The 
Secretary remembered that he had ascertained 
the meaning to be that Courtenay was to marry 
Elizabeth, the Queen was to lose her kingdom 
and her crown, the troops were to be bribed to 
desert her, as they had not been paid for three 
years. The letter also disclosed Wyatt's plans. 
And, says Renard, " It would have been very 
convenient if the original could have been found, 
to serve as ground of accusation against Eliza- 
beth and Courtenay." So the Chancellor had 
taken care it should not be found. The Queen 
did not know what to think of it, only that he 
wished to save Courtenay, because at first he 

in the Record OflSee, Vol. II., at the end ; " et si 'k faulte de moyen 
de s'en pouvoir asshenrer autrement il estet requis de passer plus 
ayant en cecj (meaning decision for Elizabeth's life) le plus con- 
yenable seroit de la remectre jusqu'k la venue de nostre filz, que 
lors, ayeo son interyencion, Ton pourra mieux resouldre ce que sur 
ce point Ton deyroit mectre en avant.'^ 
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had not been able to decyphcr his name.* 
The lawyers and leaders of the Council, 
perhaps Gardiner's enemies, when the report of 
the examinations in Courtenay's case were read, 
said that there were charges enough to cause his 
condemnation to death. He was more closely con- 
fined, and parted from all his servants.t Renard 
was intending to beg secretly for his execution, 
without losing sight of the result to Elizabeth. J 
But he was not very long in the enjoyment of 
this last ray of hope, Gardiner gained the ad- 
vantage. Parliament was prorogued on the 
5th of May, 1554, after a speech from Mary 
Tudor, received with repeated shouts of " God 
save the Queen,"§ This Session, the Chancellor, 
through the opposition of the Imperialists and 
the Lords, had been obliged to renounce his 
scheme of reconciliation to the Holy See; but he 
had obtained an advantage to be regretted — the 
re-enactment of the ancient law punishing the 

* Kenard to Charles Y., May Ist, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Kecord Office, Vol. II. Kenard formallj states that the second 
packet was then in question. This information had ah^ady been 
found in the first, that of January 26th. 

t NoaiUes' Report of May 8th, 1554. Vertot, Vol. III. p. 206. 

{ Kenard to Charles Y., May 1st, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Kecord Office, Vol. II. Toiler, Vol. II. pp. 384, 385. 

§ Kenard to Charles V., May 6th, 1554. Manuscript in the 
Kecord Office, Vol. II. 
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crime of heresy with death. The Lower House 
had passed it enthusiastically ; the Upper House 
with evident hesitation. At Court, besides the 
constant hostility of Renard, he was exposed to 
the intrigues of Paget, Arundel, Pembroke, and 
the Lords ; heretics at heart, he had come to 
suspect them of plotting to bring about the 
marriage of Elizabeth and the Earl of Arundel's 
son. Both sides thought of taking up arms 
and throwing the opposition into the Tower, 
Gardiner was even afraid that Admiral Howard 
would raise the fleet in favour of Elizabeth.* 
These quarrels distracted the Queen with per- 
plexity. But in reality they were only surface 
agitations. The Chancellor came to the bottom 
of them. Preparations were made for the 
Spanish marriage with more and more confidence 
and assurance. The Chancellor had another 
success ; supported by Rochester and the rest 
of their friends, who had wished to marry 
Courtenay to the Queen, Gardiner obtained a 
decision from her, in spite of the opposition of 
Charles V.'s Minister, that the foolish lad 
should not be kept in the Tower much longer ; 
that Elizabeth should be sent to a castle in the 

* Benard to Charles Y., May 13th, and 25th, 1554. Manuscript 
in the Becord Office, Vol. II. 
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North, among people that were safer, as they 
were Catholics; and that the rest of the 
prisoners should be executed or pardoned.* 
Naturally, in her present frame of mind, mercy 
gained the advantage. 

Some had proposed Pontefract Castle in dis- 
tant Yorkshire for Elizabeth. But the memory 
of Richard II.'s mufder there in 1397 caused 
the choice to fall on Woodstock, a residence 
built by Henry II. in the twelfth century, a 
little north of Oxford. These resolutions were 
debated and decided with perfect secrecy. And 
therefore Elizabeth's alarm may be imagined 
when a band of a hundred men suddenly de- 
ployed before her prison on the morning of May 
4th. They were under the command of Sir 
Henry Bedingfield, an austere gentleman of 
Norfolk, and a zealous Catholic. He had just 
relieved Sir John Gage as Constable of the 
Tower.f 

* Benard to Charles Y., May 6th and 13th, 1554. See also 
April 22nd. Manuscript in the Record Office, Vol. II. 

t Some authors give the date as May 5th. Bedingfield states 
that his serrice to Lady Eb'zabeth commenced May 4th, 1554. 
Bedingfield's papers, relating to the captivity of Elizabeth at 
Woodstock, in 1554, published by the Rev. R. C. Manning in 
Vol IV. of the " Arch<Bological Society of Norfolk and Nonnchj 
1855." Bedingfield's correspondence with the Queen and the 
Council goes from May 2l8t to November 19th, 1554. After this 
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She cried out to know " if the Lady Jane's 
scaffold were removed." She was re-assured. 
But, she inquired, was Bedingfield a man who 
would refuse to commit secret murder if such 
were entrusted to him. She was again re-assured. 
He was the bearer, not of death, but of allevia- 
tion, such as of the permission she had asked to 
take exercise in the great royal gallery. She 
thus spent a fortnight in -doubt as to her fate 
and of the residence destined for her. At last, on 
Saturday, May 19th, 1554, she left the Tower, 
two months after her entrance there.* 

Six days afterwards Edward Courtenay was 
also delivered from the Tower, May 28th, 1554. 
He was sent to Fotheringay Castle, in North- 
last date there is a gap of five months, then April I7th, 1555, 
there is the Queen's order to Bedingfield to bring Elizabeth to 
her at Hampton Court, that is to say, the end of the captivity. 
Miss Strickland, in her <* Life of Ma/ry Tudor" is the first person 
we know of who made use of Bedingfield's papers. 

• Foxe, Vol. XIII. p. 614, says May 19th, Trinity Sunday. 
As Trinity Sunday fell on the 20th, this latter date has been 
adopted by many historians ; it is also given in MachynCa " Diary" 
p. 68. But the modem editor of FoxCy the Kev. G-. Townsend, 
upon authentic testimony decides for the 19th, ( VoL VI. p. 771, 
note). Noailles, also, is clear in giving the same date of the 19th, 
Vertot, Vol. III. p. 226. In Granvelle's " State Papers," May, 
1555, Vol. IV. p. 249. "Samedi dernier Madame EUsabeth fut 
tir^ de la Tour." Undated letter of the Imperial Ambassadors to 
Charles V. The same date of the 19th is given in Holinshed, p. 
1117, Stow, p. 622, Heywood, p. 120, 

VOL. II. G 
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amptonshire ; and like the Woodstock prisoner 
had no further cause to fear the headsman's 
axe. 

This was the conclusion, without further damage 
to these two imprudent persons, of their most 
hazardous and least excusable adventure. Cour^ 
tenay's guilt in requiting favours with base ingra- 
titude cannot be doubted. At first sight, Eliza- 
beth's culpability is less manifest. Indeed, when 
Noailles disposes of the young Princess in his 
correspondence with the French Court, when he 
expresses himself so confidently on her desire 
of liberating herself by marrying Courtenay 
and overthrowing her sister, we must mistrust 
the ardour of the man, for perhaps his affirma- 
tions are only so positive under the stimulus of 
a keen desire to decide a hesitating master. 
How can we believe that such a reserved person 
as she was, could have so completely taken him 
into her confidence ? Wvatt and others sent 
her messengers ; she was able to say without 
too much improbability that she could not pre- 
vent their coming, and had not received them. 
But it seems to us utterly impossible that for a 
whole month she could have served as the centre 
of all the intrigues, the key-stone of all the plots, 
without any knowledge or inclination. There 
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IS no trace of disapprobation or resistance on 
her part to these machinations. Every one of 
the malcontents was convinced that she was un- 
faithful to her sister, in spite of her letters and 
ostentatious demonstrations, and they acted ac- 
cordingly. Her officers were conspirators. She 
afterwards rewarded them, and placed them 
round her as chosen servants: Nicholas Throck- 
morton, James Sroft, Francis KnoUys, William 
Saintlow, William Pickering, Edward Rogers, 
the brothers Killigrew, Russell, Earl of Bed- 
ford. Nowhere, however, does she do any act 
of personal and palpable adherence to the con- 
spiracy. There is no correspondence in her 
hand with her sister's enemies; there are no 
meetings, no compromising action. Cautious 
and experienced, with eye and ear alert, there 
is no need for her to run any risk. It is quite 
enough for her in her retirement at Ashridge, 
or Donnington at farthest, to be in readiness 
to pick up the crown when others had won it 
for her. 

Her safety was in great measure due to a special 
feature of the English character, a scrupu- 
lous regard for the form and letter of the law, 
as well as to her prudence, her popularity, and 
Gardiner's prepossession in favour of Courtenay. 

G 2 
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The Crown lawyers continued, under the bonds 
of their principles and traditions, chained down 
to the letter of the law, and confined within the 
vigorous boundaries of legal fact, while they 
searched for evidence of a capital crime com- 
mitted by her, having a feeling of its existence, 
but no actual demonstration. We may go 
further; and this peculiarity of the national 
bent is enough to explain to us, upon consider- 
ation, how Elizabeth could so loudly maintain, 
and even with an amount of veracity, that she 
was loyal, and had not transgressed her duty to 
her Sovereign : an entirely external innocence 
that served her with the lawyers in the danger of 
the moment ; but which, we cannot think, will 
justify her before the tribunal of history. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ELIZABETH AT WOODSTOCK. 

Elwibeih'i Jooniej to Woodstock— Fire at Woodstock— Elizabeth 
-writes to the Queen — ^The Queen's Beplj— Sorrow of Elizabeth 
— ^Her Bequest to the CoundL 

ON May 19th, Elizabeth was taken by the 
Thames, and not through the, City on 
this voyage of half deliverance, just as she had 
gone to her imprisonment, and for the same 
reasons. But the expression of public opinion 
could not be entirely avoided. While she was 
ascending the river, under the charge of Sir 
Henry Bedingfield and John Williams,* Lord 
of Tame, three cannon shots were fired from the 
office of the Hanseatic League,t as a sign of 

* John Williams of Tame, was a friend of Elizabeth ; he had 
been one of her brilliant company of attendants when she made 
her state enlxance into London, Jvlj 2drd, 1553. Strype^ Vol 
m. p. 14. 

t From La Maison des Tillards. Oranvelle : '* State Papers" 
VoL rV. p. 249. The Steelyard. 
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rejoicing. They were heard as far as West- 
minster. The Queen was there, and was very 
angry.* It has nevertheless been said that she 
summoned her sister to the Palace, and made 
her an offer of freedom if she would marry the 
Prince of Piedmont, but a peremptory refusal 
was given. This anecdote is totally unfounded. 
The barge passed Westminster without stop- 
ping.t Though spared, Elizabeth at this mo- 
ment was far from being restored to favour. 
That evening at Richmond her servants were 
removed, the sentries were multiplied. She 
again thought her last hour was come. Her 
gentleman usher bid her Grace not be cast down 
— heaviness may endure for a night, joy cometh in 

• Oranvelle: " State Papers** Vol. IT. p. 249. The Imperial 
Ambassadors to Charles V., May, 1554. 

f Machi/n*8 " Diafy" says that the voyage from the Tower to 
Bichmond was dh*ect; and makes no mention of a pause at 
Westminster. A letter from Kobert Swyft to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, in Lodffe's " Illustrations of English History** says " that 
on Saturday, at one o'clock in the afternoon, Lady Elizabeth was 
delivered out of the Tower by my Lord-Treasurer and my Lord- 
Chamberlain, and went to Bichmond by water forthwith, without 
disembarking. There she shall be attended upon by sundry of guard 
and some officers of every office in the Queen's house, but how long 
she shall continue there I know not." I^oailles, in a despatch 
dated the same day, also says that she was to go and sleep at 
Bichmond without seeing the Queen, her sister. *' Archives du 
Ministers des Affaires Etranghres en Angleterre** Vol. I. and II. 
p. 343. 
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the morning. She prayed God to cover her under 
the shadow of His wings,* and sent her servant 
to ascertain the intentions of the Lords. They 
were indignant at her suspicions. Noailles, her 
dangerous ally, determined, as he says, to lose 
no chance of secretly comforting those who 
were so well resolved to disturb the Emperor's 
business in England, was quite ready to bring 
fresh crosses on her. He sent a messenger 
on the excuse of offering her a present of 
apples. The man was caught and searched, 
but he managed to answer the questions and 
throw the Lords off the scent, t 

Next day, May 20th, Elizabeth was taken 
from Richmond to Windsor in a litter sent 
by the Queen. She complained of fatigue and 
illness, but • this did not prevent her going all 
over the Castle, searching for a different room 
than that which had been provided for her, 
besides various fancies. Bedingfield was 
troubled with his heavy responsibility, and 
says he was marvellously in doubt whether to 
answer yes or no, and made haste to ask the 
Council for detailed instructions. J On the road, 

* Heywoody p. 121. 

t Noailles to the King, May 19tli and 24th, 1554. Vertot, Yol. 
m. pp. 233, 287, 238. 
X BedingnelS9 " Papers,'' pp. 148, 149. 
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she saw some of her servants at a distance ; then 
she said to one of those who were left with her, 
"Go to them and say these words from me, 
tanquam ovis^^ Like a Iamb to the slaughter.* 

On the third day, March 21st, she went 
from Windsor to the house of Sir William 
Dormer, in the village of West Wykeham. On 
this journey, like that she had taken in the 
month of February, from Ashridge to West- 
minster, there were fresh displays of the affec- 
tion entertained for her in English hearts. In 
the country, crowds of people flocked to see 
her pass. There were tears and prayers and 
shouts of love. As she left Windsor the 
scholars of Eton appeared, then in every vil- 
lage crowds of inhabitants. The women 
had prepared cakes and wafers, and threw them 
into her litter with nosegays in such profusion 
that she was almost stifled, and had to cry mercy 
at this simple display of aflFection.t Sir 
William Dormer met her half a mile from 
his house, and gave her a princely recep- 
tion. 

The fourth day. May 22nd, her resting 
place was with Sir John Williams, the Lord 

• Foxe, Vol. VIII. p. 616. ffeywood, p. 125. 
t BedingfieWs " Pofert*' p. 149. 
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of Tame, her progress being attended by 
similar crowds. Some men of the village of 
Aston rang the bells, an honour due to the 
Sovereign alone. The Lords were careful that 
due limits should not be transgressed, and 
ordered them to be taken into custody. The 
Lord Williams' hospitality was magnificent. 
A great number of ladies and gentlemen came 
to pay their respects to Elizabeth, with as 
much respect and alacrity as if she had been 
in full favour. Next day she walked in the 
garden and heard mass, surrounded by this gay 
crowd, and deriving from it an appearance of 
liberty and splendour. It has been asserted that 
Bedingfield objected, and roughly reminded 
the party that the lady was no more than a 
State prisoner; and that they must be careful 
what they did ; but his colleague, the Lord of 
Tame, silenced him.* There is not a trace of 
anger or doubt to be found in his reports to 
the Queen, only hearty praises of the Lords' 
courtesy to Elizabeth.f 

The fifth and last day's journey was as lively 

• Foxe, Vol. Till. pp. 614-616. Seywood, pp. 126, 127. 

t He mentions that Sir W. Dormer gave Her Grace good 
entertainment both in food and lodging, and of Lord Williams, 
of Tame, that she was maryellonslj well-treated both in food and 
lodging, pp. 150-152 
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as the rest. The people gathered in crowds, 
and saluted Elizabeth with shouts of God save 
your Grace. In other places, as at Islip, they 
took parts. The men and children were at the 
entrance of the village, with a minstrel singing. 
The Princess stopped a long time to listen to 
him. The women were grouped at the other 
end of the village, and also made her an affec- 
tionate adieu. At Woodstock itself, the con- 
clusion of this remarkable journey, there was a 
dense crowd. But the soldiers' halberds were 
shining behind it, and the frowning castle-keep, 
her prison. 

The confinement at Woodstock is quite an 
episode in the troubled youth of Elizabeth. 
The writers of her time have celebrated it in the 
style of idyl and tragedy, taking the note from 
the words she had spoken when leaving Rich- 
mond, her self-comparison to a sheep, the 
emblem of innocence and a victim destined to 
the knife. In our days, thanks to the publica- 
tion of Bedingfield's papers, the reality is better 
known, and without despising romance, which is 
always very valuable as being an indication 
of the state and inclination of minds, are in a 
position to replace it by history and exact and 
fresh facts. This second captivity of Elizabeth, 
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no doubt, will not thereby lose in interest.* 
The study of real character is the essential 
attraction of such a subject. 

Elizabeth at Woodstock was not lodged in 
the Castle, properly so called, no doubt because 
the royal apartments were not convenient for 
the requirements of seclusion ; but she was 
placed in a building connected with the de- 
fences of the place. t It was a somewhat 
dilapidated building, badly roofed, and four 
rooms had been hastily got ready in it, and decor- 
ated with hangings, the property of the Princess, 
or of the Queen ; an insecure prison, for there 
were only three doors with locks and bolts, 
and giving " great disquiet and trouble of mind 
to the persons commanded to attend upon Her 
Grace, in so large an house and unacquainted 
with the country."! 

Elizabeth shut herself up in her room. Lord 
Williams, of Tame, and the escort, about ninety 
cavaliers, lay at the Lodge in the Park. Next 

* It is but Just again to moDtion that Miss Strickland's able 
"Life qf Mary Tudor^* put us on the track of BedingfieWe 
" Papered As our purpose is occupied with Elizabeth's youth, we 
haye drawn much more largely upon this source than the English 
toihor, as her work only touched upon it incidentally. 

t The Gate House. 

X Bedingfield's Beport to the Queen, May 23rd and 24th, 
p. 154. 
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day^ after noon. May 24th, he took leave of 
the prisoner and returned home, leaving her 
under Bedingfield's care alone. 

The historians, whose numberless exaggera- 
tions and inaccuracies we have more than once 
before noticed, are full of sarcasms and re- 
proaches towards this guardian of Elizabeth; 
they describe him as a troublesome person and 
an executioner, and doubt whether he was most 
odious or ridiculous. Is there any need to say 
that Bedingfield was an honest man, full of re- 
spect and sincere anxiety for the great lady 
under his care ? This is evident, for, when 
Elizabeth was on the throne, she gave him 
proofs of her respect. But he was overborne 
with the weight of his responsibility. Sus- 
picious and always anxious, he dared to take 
nothing upon himself. He asked directions 
from the Council on the most minute incidents, 
and they were equally ready to take alarm. The 
Queen desired him to have a care for the con- 
finement and safety of her sister, with all the 
caution that her own honour required, as well 
as the royal rank and blood of the prisoner. 
She gave permission for walks in the garden 
in company with the Governor, and forbade the 
admission of any suspicious person to Elizabeth's 
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presence^ unless in Bedingfield's presence; also 
that she should receive or exchange messages, 
letters, or presents with any one. Besides the 
command of the castle, the Governor was in- 
vested with a police authority over all the 
country round, with the right of requiring the 
armed assistance of the nobles.* 

Elizabeth's household was confined within 
narrow limits — three waiting-women, two men- 
servants, and an officer of the wardrobe. The 
cofFerer, Thomas Parry, took up his abode in 
the town of Woodstock, for Elizabeth was 
obliged to provide from her own revenues for 
the subsistence of Bedingfield, the twenty 
soldiers of the garrison, four inferior agents of 
the Queen, and her own servants.! There was 
some difficulty in allowing Thomas Parry to be 
with her. The Bull Inn, where he lodged, soon 
became much suspected. A number of persons 

* The Queen's instractions to Bedingfield, May 2l8t, 1554, p. 
158. This was the Queen's interpretation of her sister's position. 
'* The eause of our said sister's late committing to the Tower, 
whereof although she he not hitherto thoroughly cleared, yet haye 
we, for her better quiet, and to the end she may be the more 
honourably used, thought meet to appoint her to remain at our 
said manor of Woodstock untill such time as certain matters 
touching her case, which be not yet cleared, may be thoroughly 
tried and examined." 

t The Queen's warrant to Thomas Parry, June 14th, 1554. 
BedinafieU'9 " Papers," pp. 179, 180. 
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were seen there, holding conversations that an- 
noyed Bedingfield the more because none of 
his spies managed to discover their deeds and 
behaviour.* 

Some of Elizabeth's servants did not 
sleep at the castle, and so were able to es- 
tablish communications within and without. 
Elizabeth did not pretend to find fault with 

this.t 

At the beginning of this detention, in a place 

that had previously been uninhabited, and in 

bad condition, a floor caught fire at night. It 

was put out with very little trouble or damage. J 

This was a fine story for Foxe and Heywood ; 

• BedingfieWa " Papers;' pp. 194-211. 

t Her own evidence of this is to be found in April, 1586, 
when she was keeping Mary Stuart in confinement at Ohortley, 
she told M. de Gh&teauneuf that he had a great deal of secret 
communication with the Queen of Scotland, and that he must 
understand that she knew everything that went on in her king- 
dom, and as she was a prisoner in the time of the Queen, her 
sister, she knew the tricks of prisoners to win adherents, and 
establish secret communications. Gh&teauneuf, in his secret cor- 
respondence with Mary Stuart, was most careful to avoid putting 
in anything that could give a hold upon himself or the Princess. 
*' Relations politiques de la France et de VBspagne avec VEcosee^* 
Teulety Vol. IV. p. 103. 

X Bedingfield, in his letter to the Council of May 27th, 1554, 
adds in a postscript, that there had been some danger of fire in 
the house, but, thanks to God, it was ended with but little 
damage. Bedingfield^ e " Papers ^^^ p. 163. 
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who called it an attack upon Elizabeth, an 
attempt to burn her in her bed.* 

The discipline was rigorous; no books, no 
pens, no ink ; the garden gates were absolutely 

* Aooording to Sejfwood, p. 184| the honour of haying played 
off this device belongs to a gentleman of Oxfordshire, whose name 
he does not giye, but sajs he had been joined with Bedingfield in 
the commission. This person also, according to HoTwood, had 
already obtained permission for Elizabeth to walk in the garden. 
Now we hare seen that this permission to walk is to be found in 
the Queen's instructions of May 2l8t. The authentic papers make 
no mention of this joint commissioner with Bedingfield. Heywood 
also gives Elizabeth's prayer after the danger she had run : *' O 
Ghradous Lord O-od, I humbly prostrate myself upon the bended 
knees of my heart before Thee, intreating Thee, for Thy Son's 
sake, to be now and ever merciful unto me ; I am Thy work, the 
work of Thine own hands, even of those hands which were 
nayled to the Cross for my sins ; look upon the wounds of Thy 
hands, and despise not the work of Thy hands; Thou hast 
written me down in Thy book of preservation with Thine own 
hand. Oh ! read Thine own handwriting and save me ; spare me 
that speak unto Thee $ pardon me that pray unto Thee ; the griefs 
I endure enforce me to speak, the calamities I suffer impel me to 
oomplaine $ if my hopes were in this life only, then were I of all 
people most miserable ; it must needs be so, that there is another 
life, for here they live many times the longest lives, who are not 
worthie to live at all ; here the Israelites make the bricks and the 
Egyptians dwell in the houses ; David is in want, Nabal abounds ; 
Sion is Babylon's captive ; hast Thou nothing in store for Joseph 
but the stocks ? for Esau but a saw ? Will not Elias adorn the 
chariot better than the juniper tree ? Will not John Baptist's 
head become a crown as well as a platter ? Surely there is great 
retribution for the just, there is fruit for the righteous ; Thou hast 
palms for their hands, coronets for their heads, white robes for 
their bodies, Thou wilt wipe all tears from their eyes, and show 
them Thy goodness in the land of the living. Oh ! good and 
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shut when she walked there beneath the eyes of 
the Governor. Using one of her women as a 
channel, and too proud to expose herself to the 
risk of a refusal from her gaoler, she made an 
appeal for liberty to walk outside the garden 
in the Park, according to the promise given her, 
she said, upon quitting the Tower by the Lord 
Treasurer, the Marquis of Winchester, and the 
Chamberlain, Sir John Gage. 

She also made a request for books, and for 
one of her former tutors in her youth, John 
Pictones, who had taught her several languages 
she was afraid of forgetting.* 

As for books. Parry made excuses for not 

desirable is the shadow of Thy wmgs, Lord Jesus, there is the 
safe sanctuary to flie unto, the comfortable refreshing of all sin 
and sorrow, whatsoever cups of affliction this life propines unto 
me, is nothing to those bitter draughts Thou hast ahready drunk 
unto me; help me, O Thou, my strength, by which I shall be 
raised, come Thou my light, by which I shall be illuminated, 
appear Thou glory, to which I shall be exalted, hasten Thou life, 
through which I shall be hereafter glorified. Amen, Amen." 
HeynDOodi pp. 134-188. This passage, as well as others previously 
quoted, seems to be in accordance with Elizabeth's taste in lan- 
guage and her temper, as her prayer and anger seem very readily 
to unite. Whilst imploring aid from Heaven, she cannot restrain 
a sort of curse against those unworthy to live. In that most 
authentic letter written by her to the Queen, before her committal 
to the Tower, the same feeling is to be read through the en- 
treaties. 
* The Council could not find him. 
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sending them, as it was not his duty. The 
steward's son-in-law, John Fortescue, was 
bolder, and took upon himself to send her two 
very innocent volumes, " Cicero de Officiis " 
and the " Psalms of David," in Latin ; but he 
sent three letters with them. Among other 
things, he said in them that he had no pen-case. 
This became an afFair of state, as to what kind 
of a message this might be, and the secret mean- 
ing of these words. The Governor began by 
sending the book back to Fortescue. The Queen 
was angered at the manoeuvres of such an indis- 
creet correspondence, and ordered that no one 
whatever should be admitted within the castle, 
but such as were in Elizabeth's service. 

Fortescue by way of precaution was arrested 
and closely questioned, receiving a severe repri- 
mand from Bedingfield. However, the Council 
allowed the books to be given to the prisoner, 
and allowed her in general any good and pleasant 
book to pass the time. But she abstained and 
denied herself voluntarily, rather than ask again. 
Another trouble was that one of her women, 
Elizabeth Sandys, whom she liked, was removed, 
on account of her wrong opinions in the matter 
of the faith. She endured these mortifications 
without complaint; but the swelling of her 
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hands and face was a proof of her agita- 
tion. But she made bold to ask for an 
English Bible, and that implied heresy. Beding- 
field was shocked, as a Catholic, and replied by 
a misplaced sarcasm, that he had not got one, 
and had not obtained one, but he had some 
Latin books ready for her when she pleased ; he 
had thought she would like them much better, 
because she knew Latin so perfectly — a reply 
that he says " he clearly saw she did not like ;" 
as may be well imagined. Half-an-hour after- 
wards — this took place as they were walk- 
ing — she begged him to write to the Lords of 
the Council for permission for her to write 
direct to the Queen. Although he reports 
that this request was addressed to him in the 
most unpleasant manner that he had seen since 
leaving the Tower, Bedingfield consented. 

The walk ended without her again opening 
mouth.* The Lords allowed the Bible. For 
the future, they advised Bedingfield to content 
the Princess with fair words, and await their 
instructions; and the Queen consented to re- 
ceive a letter. 

This letter from the prisoner to her sister 

* For these particulars see JSedingfield^s " Papers!^ May 27th 
andJune 12th. 
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and Queen was, and could be, nothing but an 
ardent profession of innocence.* A fortnight 
afterwards, the 25th of June, 1554, Mary re- 
plied from Farnham Castle, not to her, but to 

* As Mary's pennission was giyen June 18th, 1554, Beding- 
ftdd^a " Papers^* p. 179, Elizabeth's letter could not have been 
written before the 14th at earliest. It would have been a most 
interesting document, but it cannot be found. We are able to 
gire a letter from the Italian of Leti, that he states was Eliza- 
beth's, but most again observe that he never gives his authori- 
ties. " If my present miserable condition could come to Your 
Miyesty's ears, I am sure that it would have the good fortune to 
find aUeviation in your august heart. If I felt that I was in the 
smallesfc degree guilty in anything touching the greatness, the 
j^oiy, or the interests of your Majesty, I should console myself 
for my afflictions, looking upon them as the deserved punishment 
iat mj fiaults. But the feeling of my innocence, hnd all my zeal 
for Your Majesty's service, makes the pains I suffer more severe. 
May your generous clemency measure the extent of my disgrace 
by the fact that it is now only three days since I have been in- 
formed of your fortunate marriage with the most serene Prince 
Philip, celebrated months ago ; it is one of the matters for which 
I am to be most thankful to the Governor, Bedingfield. I pray 
Heaven to preserve to Your Majesty the happiness of your mar- 
riage, and to make your mercy more exalted, and your kindnoss 
increased ■ towards me. I suppose that many persons recovered 
your flavour on the occasion of your marriage ; and it seems to 
me that the gates of justice and mercy remained closed only to 
the unfortunate daughter of Henry YIII. If the most serene 
Queen is insensible to the ties of blood, may she yield to the im- 
pulse of the greatness of her royal soul." This letter cannot be 
attributed to an earlier date than the Autumn of 1554, because 
there is mention of the lapse of several months since the Queen's 
marriage, and that took place July 25th. Leti adds that the re- 
sult was a relaxation of Elizabeth's captivity. Without giving 
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Bedingfield. Her language, though guarded, 
was very severe, for there was still serious 
suspicion against Elizabeth, and she only 
answered it with a simple negative. Mary 
would have liked proof of innocence or confes- 
sion. After the customary address to her 
loyal and well-beloved servant, she told him : — 

" We have now received her letters, contain- 
ing only certain arguments devised for her 
declaration in such matters, as she has been 
charged withal by the voluntary confessions of 
divers others. On which arguments she would 
seem to persuade us that the testimony of those 
which have opened matters against her either 
were not such as they be, or being such, should 
have no credit. But as we were most sorry at 
the beginning to have any occasion of suspicion, 
so when it appeared unto us that the copies of 
her secret letters unto us were found in the 
packet of the French Ambassador,* that divers 

an opinion as to the authenticity of this document, which seems 
to us very douhtful, we shall see that the prison rule was really 
relaxed in the Autumn. 

* It will be remembered that the Ambassador had loudly de- 
clared that he had not received this copy from Elizabeth, and 
that was true. But it is easy to suppose that Mary did not be- 
lieve his word, and thought that there had been direct communi- 
cation. 
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of the most notable traitors made their chief 
account upon her, we can hardly be brought to 
think that they would have presumed so to do, 
except they had more certain knowledge of her 
favour towards their unnatural conspiracy than 
is yet by her confessed. And, therefore, though 
we have, for our part, considering the matters 
brought to our knowledge against her, used 
more clemency and favour towards her than in 
the like matters hath been accustomed, yet can- 
not these fair words so much abuse us, but we 
do well understand how things have been 
wrought. Conspiracies be secretly practised, 
and things of that nature be many times judged 
by probable conjectures, and other suspicions 
and arguments, where the plain direct proof 
may chance to fail. Even as wise Solomon 
judged who was the true mother of the child 
by the woman's behaviour and words, when 
other proof failed and could not be had. By 
the argument and circumstances of her said 
letter, with other articles declared on your behalf 
by your brother to our Privy Council, it may 
well appear her meaning and purpose to be far 
otherwise than her letters purporteth, wherefore 
our pleasure is not to be hereafter any more 
molested with such her disguised and colour- 
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able letters, but wish for her that it may please 
our Lord to grant her His grace to be to- 
wards Him as she ought to be ; then shall 
she the sooner be towards us as becometh 
her." 

The Queen concluded by telling Bedingfield 
that she thought it right to let him know the 
tenour of her letter, that he might continue to 
acquit himself of the charge entrusted to him 
with his habitual diligence.* 

It was a severe blow. Instead of pardon, 
Elizabeth had brought increased disgrace upon 
herself. She had also requested that one of the 
Queen's physicians might come and see her, 
because of the swelling of her face, and hands, 
and arms. But, unluckily, one was ill, another 
absent, and the third. Dr. Owen, could not 
leave the Court ; he advised patience, and pre- 
scribed a course of treatment.f 

Bedingfield had orders to inform Elizabeth 
of the Queen's reply, in substance only, when 
he thought there was a favourable opportunity. 

• Bedingfield: 8 '^Papers;* pp.182, 183. 

t He wrote to Bedingfield that Her Q^race's condition arose 
from her body being filled with cold and watery humours, that 
should be expelled by purgatiyes ; but the season was not propi. 
tious. JSedingfleWs ^^ Papers^* p. 186. 
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Considerably perplexed by the duty, he prepared 
an abstract^ and awaited the opportunity. On a 
first interview, he mentioned the impossibility 
of procuring the attendance of one of the Queen's 
physicians ; and that the Council, by Dr. Owen's 
advice, proposed some others of the neighbour- 
hood. Elizabeth refused, saying that she did 
not care to talk to strangers about her health, 
and bitterly added that, when she left the 
Tower, the Lord Chamberlain had promised to 
send her whoever she asked for, and that no 
doubt he had only wanted to know her choice, 
in order to be the more sure not to grant it. 
That day Bedingfield did not proceed any further. 
Next day, July 3rd, he went to hear mass in 
the Princess's chamber ; and as he was going 
out without saying anything, she asked him at 
last whether he knew if the Queen had answered 
or would answer her letter. Then he said that 
he had a communication to make to her about 
this matter, whenever she wished. She told 
him to make it. He took out his paper ; and 
then she asked him to wait till she had dined. 
When the time came, she sent for him, and he 
came, attended by one of the Queen's men, a 
Mr. Thomew, who was living at the castle with 
his wife, and brought him in upon Elizabeth's 
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permission. Both kneeled before her, and 
Bedingfield read the summary of the Queen's 
letter. Then she began to lament that, by a 
fatality so contrary to her expectation, her letter 
had not produced a better effect. She requested 
the Governor to read it again, and said, " I 
note especially, to my great discomfort (which 
I shall nevertheless willingly obey), that the 
Queen's Majesty is not pleased that I should 
molest her Highness with any more of my 
colourable letters, which, although they be 
termed colourable, yet, not offending the Queen's 
Majesty, I must say for myself that it was the 
plain truth, even as I desire to be saved afore 
God Almighty, and so let it pass." 

Not being permitted to write any more to 
the Queen, she thought of a plan, and begged 
Bedingfield to write a reply ; she would give 
him the substance, and he should send it to the 
Council when they had read it over together, 
to make sure of it. He begged to be excused, 
and would not do as she wished. 

She answered, " It is like I shall be offered 

more than ever any prisoner was in the Tower, 

for the prisoners be suffered to open their mind 

to the Lieutenant, and he to declare the same 

unto the Council ; and you refuse to do the like?'* 
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He excused himself again. Out walking, she 
returned to the charge : " I shall be in worse 
case than the worst prisoner in Newgate ; for 
they be never gainsayed in the time of their im- 
prisonment by one friend or other, to have 
their cause opened and sued for : and this is 
and shall be such a conclusion unto me, that 
I must needs continue this life without all 
hope^ worldly, wholly resting to the truth of 
my cause, and that before God to be opened, 
arming myself against whatsoever shall happen 
to remain the Queen's true subject, as I have 
done during my life." * 

At this moment it began to rain, and the con- 
versation was interrupted. Bedingfield sent a 
copy of it to the Council, as an indirect way of 
gratifying Elizabeth's wishes. Mary was touched 
by this sorrow, and by this method of appeal 
to the safeguards of justice, allowed to every 
criminal. Three days afterwards, July 9th, 
she authorized the Governor to write down 
Elizabeth's excuses, and transmit them directly 
to her, that she might see them before the 
Council.* 

• Bedingfield to the Council, Woodstock, July 4th, 1554. 
Bedingfield^s " Fapers^' p. 188-193. 

t A report of Mary's more favourable disposition was spread- 
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It was curious that Elizabeth had been so 
anxious to obtain this permission^ and now 
allowed more than three weeks to elapse with- 
out taking advantage of it. Indeed, in her 
household it was openly laughed at. Pride and 
anger were in the ascendant. It seemed to her 
that there was a kind of revenge in suffering more. 
The swelling of her face returned ; but, though 
she said she had been very unwell on several 
nights, there is not another word of a doctor.* 
At last, she came to a decision. On July 30th, 
after mass, she requested Bedingfield to write 
her request to the Lord Chamberlain, Sir John 
Gage, that he would be good enough to act as 
her mediator with the Queen. This curious 
document runs thus : — 

"My Lady Elizabeth's Suit. . My Lady 
Elizabeth, this present 30th of July, required me 
to make report of her Grace's mind as her suit 
to your honours, to be means to the Queen's 
Majesty on her behalf to this effect. To be- 
ing. On July Srd, Noailles informed Henry II. : " On esp^re 
que Madame Elisabeth et Oourtenay sortiront bientdt de leur 
captivity et leg bona propos que de ceste heure et ordinairement 
ceste Boyne tient d'eulx faisant connoistre qu'ilz sont reconcilliez 
aveo elle." ** Archives du Ministh'e des Affaires Etranghres en 
Angleterre, 1553, 1556," Vol. I. and II., p. 410. 

* Bedingfield to the Council, July 16tb, 1554. BedingfieWa 
" Papers^' p. 136. 
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^eech your Lords all to consider her woful 
case, that being but once licensed to write as 
an humble suitor to the Queen's Highness, and 
received thereby no such comfort, as she hoped 
to have done ; but to her further discomfort, 
in a message by me opened, that it was the 
Queen's Highness' pleasure [not] to be any 
more molested with her Grace's letters, that it 
may please the same ; and that upon very pity, 
considering her long imprisonment and restraint 
of liberty, either to charge her with special 
matters to be answered unto and tried, or to 
grant her liberty to come unto her Highness' 
presence, which she sayth she would not desire 
were it not that she knoweth herself to be clear, 
even before God, for her allegiance. And if 
also by your good mediations she might not 
enjoy the Queen's Highness' most gracious 
favour, without any scruples or suspicion of 
her truth, she had rather willingly suffer this 
that she doth, and much more than Her Majesty 
should in any case be troubled or disquieted 
touching her, whose honour, surety, and pre- 
servation she sayth she doth desire above all 
things in this wotld. Requiring me further to 
move chiefly as many of you, my lords, as were 
Council parties and privy to and for the ex- 
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ecution of the King's Majesty, her father, to 
further this her Grace's suit above said.* And 
if neither of these two, her suits, may be ob- 
tained by your Lords for her, that then it might 
please the Queen's Highness to grant that some 
of you, my Lords, may have leave to repair 
hither unto her, and to receive her suits of her 
own mouth to be opened. Whereby she may 
take a release not to think herself utterly de- 
solate of all refuge in this world."t 

The Councils' answer was that the Queen 
would consider and take time to give a suitable 
answer. 

* Henry VIII. had by his will left the crown to Elizabeth, in de- 
fisbult of Edward and Mary and their descendants. Several of his 
executors were still members of the Privy Council. This was very 
likely a clever way of reminding them that they might one day 
have to reckon with her. 

t Bedingfield'a ''Papers;' p. 203, 204. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ELIZABETH AT WOODSTOCK. 

The ICarriage of Queen Mary to Philip is fisbTOurable to Elizabeth 
— Elizabeth's Confirmation — Her Letter of the 25th of Septem- 
ber to the Council — The Queen is discontented with Eliza- 
beth's Letter — ^Yisit of the Queen's Physician — Supposed Plots 
against the Life of Elizabeth. 

THE event destined to exercise a decisive 
and favourable influence upon the fate 
of Elizabeth had just taken place at Court. 
After the long period of waiting, that we know 
had passed, the Queen had at last been married 
to the Prince of Spain.* Philip left Corunna 
at the beginning of July, and landed at South- 

* Philip's delays, arising from his habitual tardiness as much as 
the diffionlty of collecting sufficient money, were as disagreeable to 
the Smperor as to the Queen. On June 1st, 1554, Mark Antonio 
Pamula, the Venetian Ambassador to the Imperial Court, wrote to 
the Doge and the Council that Charles V. was ill from haying been 
a long time without news from Spain. " Venetian CtUendar" by 
Mr. Bawdon Brown. 
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ampton. His marriage with the Queen was 
celebrated on July 25th, 1554, at Winchester, 
the Cathedral of Gardiner's See, by that bishop 
himself.* 

The English were satisfied, though they had 
objected so long. The husband gradually made 
himself popular, by following the advice in a long 
memorandum of Renard's, on the proper line 
of conduct to adopt in this strange and difficult 
country, t The religious question settled itself in 
a sort of way, after having given such a trouble 
to Gardiner in pressing on the settlement, and 
the Emperor in retarding it. Four months 
after the marriage, the Catholic Faith, and the 

* Benard's correspondence) tbe precious source of information, 
terminates on June ISth, 1554, in the Manuscript in the Becord 
Office. But it is continued in Q-ranvelle's " State PaperSy* though 
not so copiously. 

t The Imperial Ambassadors to Charles Y., undated (from 
Winchester, July 26th or 27th), written by Benard. " Ne scaurious 
ezprimer par cestes, la bonne gr^e que Son Alt^ze a repr^nte en 
tout et partout ; Taiant pr^dvertie que, comme ce royaulme est 
populaire aussy convient-il accarasser le peuple pour contenir 
Tambition et inconstance de la noblesse." Oranvelle : " State 
Papersy" Vol. lY., p. 278. Thorns soon sprang up. Benard, at 
the end of August : **11 j aura bien affaire d'accorder les 
Espaignolz avec les Angloys," the difficulty of language, the English 
'' abhorrissans" foreigners, and having stolen a great deal from 
them during the landing and on the roads ; the point of faith makes 
the heretics worse. The French do not sleep over their practices. 
" State Papers;' Vol. IV. p. 293. 
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authority of the Pope, represented by Cardinal 
Pole as legates a latere, were re-established by 
the unanimous vote of Parliament, on No- 
vember 30th, 1554, and January 5th, 1555. 
There was no resistance set up anywhere. A 
large number of the lower classes, especially 
in the north, were attached to the ancient Faith, 
having twice fought for it, on the occasion of 
Henry VIII/s schism, and the imposition of 
Protestant worship by the Government of 
Edward VL Among the upper classes many 
families were thoroughly Catholic, and remained 
so even far into the reign of Elizabeth. Others, 
absolutely indifferent to the question of altera- 
tion of Catholic orthodoxy out of schism, to 
heresy from schism, or to Catholicism from 
heresy, only thought of two things, the royal 
pleasure and their private interest. Conform- 
ing to the sovereign's pleasure, they had 
laid violent hands upon the estates and 
revenues of the clergy. The base of their 
creed was to keep what they had got. Gio- 
vanni Michieli, the Venetian Ambassador, suc- 
cessor of Giacomo Soranzo, has said, " Speaking 
generally, it is quite clear that the sovereign's 
example and authority is everything to the 
English, and that their respect for religion is 
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only in its precepts of the subject's obedience 
to his duty to the King. They live as he 
lives ; they believe as he believes ; they are 
obedient to his orders, not from the inner 
impulse of any moral feeling, but from fear 
of incurring his anger, and they would just as 
soon become Jews or Mahomedans, according 
to what the King might choose to adopt and 
inculcate. In short, they would become used 
to any sort of religion, but most easily where 
there was the greatest expectation of license 
and gain."* The English did not become 

* MicMeirs report to the Council of Venice in 1557, in BlliSf 
" Original Letters^^ 2nd Series, Vol. II., p. 239. Michieli was in 
attendance on the Queen of England from 1554 to 1557. Edward 
Grant, in his "Discourse upon the Life and Death of Soger 
Ascham" dedicated to Queen Elizabeth in 1576, makes a defence 
to the imputations cast on his old master's character as having beeu 
fickle to his faith, and become a Catholic under Mary ; he gives the 
reason that Ascham, being summoned for the Queen's service, was 
obliged to obey his Sovereign and submit to the State, and was not 
a time-server. " Idcirco dicemus cum religione inconstantem 
quod principi paruerit ? . . . . Apellabimus cum opinione vadllan- 
tem qui tempori, reipublicse, et principi, eo tempore invitus 
servierit?" " Ascham' s Works," Vol. III., pp. 334, 335, Edition 
1864. John Aylmer, praising Elizabeth's behaviour in matters of 
faith as contrary to that of Mary, says : " Mark her coming in, and 
compare it with others ; she comes in like a lamb, and not like a 
lion ; like a mother, and not a step-dame. She rusheth not in at 
the first chop to violate and break former laws, to stir her people 
to change what they like before order be taken by law." Strype, 
Vol. III., p. 483. Hence it appears that the King has a legal right 
to determine the State religion. 
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violent or determined on the question of Faith 
until the time when it seemed to trench on the 
question of national independence. Patriotism 
became their doctrine. This took place in the 
latter days of Mary. But in 1554, a bull of 
Pope Julius III., tranquillizing the holders of 
ecclesiastical property, was enough to secure the 
uprising of the Roman Faith from its ruins like 
magic. 

When Mary sent her sister an answer, 
through the Council, August 7th, 1554, that 
she would consider her petition, she naturally 
waited to deliberate upon it with her new 
husband. Elizabeth found a friend in her 
brother-in-law, not an enemy. Indeed he was 
far from sharing his father's severe wishes 
towards her, still less Renard's passionate 
hatred. His conduct at this time is inexplic- 
able, unless it arose from the kindness of his 
disposition in youth. As to the Queen, even 
before her marriage, she had been considering 
whether to set her sister at liberty, sending 
her out of the kingdom, to Brussels in Bel- 
gium, or to Mary the Queen of Hungary, the 
Emperor's sister.* PhiHp, still more generous 

* Eenard to Charles V., June 9tb, 1554. Manuscript in tlie 
Record Office, Vol. II., and again in the beginning of Julj, 1554. 
Qranvelle : " Siate Papers," Vol. IV., p. 276, 
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proposed her entire liberation immediately.* 
This took up a long time, for the King's 
temperament was inactive, and Elizabeth 
found it long. The Council's reply was not 
two days old, when she said to Bedingfield, 
as they were out walking, " Then 1 am at 
a marvellous afterdele, for I have known 
that the wife hath been received to sue 
for her husband ; the kinsman, friend, or 
servant, for them that hath been in the case I 
now am, and never denied/'t 

But he was not much more patient himself 
On the same day, he wrote to the Bishop of Ely, 
urging the employment of all possible influence 
to procure his relief from his duty, but unsuccess- 
fully. Elizabeth worried him. She wanted 
him to write to the Lord Chamberlain for an 
answer, since, as she said, he was so strict as not 
to allow her to write herself, or to send her 
letter by some one of her servants who was 
not obliged by his service to be in continual 
attendance. This was the cause of her applica- 
tion remaining unanswered ; she went on, she 

* Benard to Charles Y., end of August, 1554. Oranvelle: 
" State Fapers," Vol. IV., pp. 293, 294. 

t Bedingfield to the Council, Woodstock. August 16th, 1554. 
Bedingfield'' 8 ** Papers y'' p. 285. This took place on Thursday, 
August 9th, two dajs after the Council's first reply. 
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was quite certain the Lord Chamberlain would 
laugh in his beard when he heard how far these 
silly scruples were carried. He answered that 
he would sooner run the risk of her displeasure 
in this than commit a presumptuous sin. 

In the letter of June 25th, Mary had said 
that she hoped it would one day please God to 
teach Elizabeth her duty to her. Possibly, 
Elizabeth had the fulfilment of this expression 
in view, and the enjoyment of the promises it 
seemed to contain, when on Sunday, August 
26th, she made confession to her almoner, before 
receiving the Holy Communion, according to 
the Catholic Liturgy. She sent for Bedingfield, 
Mr. Thomew, and the Queen's principal woman 
servant* They kneeled respectfully before her, 
not knowing what she wanted. She then made 
a protestation in a loud voice that she had never 
in her life done or projected anything that 
could possibly have endangered the person of 
the Queen, or the State, and that this was as 
true as that God, in whose mercy she trusted, 
was her Judge. After these words she received 
the Host.t 

* She was called Mrs. Morton. 

t Bedingfield to the Council, Woodstock, September I'lth, 1554. 
Bedingfield't "Papers," p. 206. 
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Bedingfield allowed three weeks to pass 
before he sent an account of this edifying 
spectacle, perhaps because he had some doubts, 
perhaps because he was quite tired of the 
petty warfare that his prisoner waged against 
him.* The day after his account was received, 
a letter was sent from the Council, Hampton 
Court, September 1 5th, expressing the Queen's 
pleasure at Elizabeth's having so properly con- 
formed to receiving the Sacrament of the Altar. 
She was permitted to write to the Council, and 
to give her letter to the Governor, to be for- 
warded by one of her own servants. And 
some repairs were ordered to be done to the 
house, that Bedingfield had been requesting 
unsuccesfully for more than two months-f 

Thus Elizabeth had found the way to 
Mary's heart. The Governor hastened to 
bring her this letter and its good news, and 
expected a friendly reception. Though she 
had so eagerly desired to succeed, she remained 
cold and apathetic,, as if to revenge herself for 
the violence that she had been obliged to do 
to her feelings in condescending to solicitation. 
She let Bedingfield depart without having asked 

* From August 26th to September 14th. 
t Bedingfield' 8 " Papers;' p. 209. 
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him to provide writing materials, nor would she 
appoint a person to carry her message. For a 
whole week, from Monday to Sunday, she kept 
silence. At last, on Sunday afternoon during 
her walk, she gave her orders to Bedingfield 
for the next day. Monday morning, Sept- 
ember 24th, he gave Mrs. Morton, the Queen's 
servant, an ink-bottle, five pens, two sheets of 
good paper, one sheet of inferior paper, all on 
condition that Her Grace should make use of 
them under the eye of Mrs. Thomew or Mrs. 
Morton. Elizabeth consented, and appointed 
Francis Verney to be the messenger, as she 
knew he was at Woodstock with Thomas 
Parry. 

From this Bedingfield suspected, with good 
reason, that she had communications outwards 
to this Bull Inn, and thought that Verney was 
one of the most infamous agents.* The letter 
was interrupted by a headache, and was not 
finished till next day, the 25th. It was in- 
tended for the Council, not for the Queen. 
That being so, the proud prisoner would not 
condescend to write with her own hand to per- 
sons who were her inferiors, and whom she also 

* This Vemoy was executed in 1556 for haying conspired with 
others to surprise and sack the Mint. 
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looked upon as her enemies. She sent for 
Bedingfield, and said she had never written to 
the Lord Chamberlain but through a secretary, 
and, as one was not allowed her there, that he 
must fulfill the office. The Governor vainly 
endeavoured to escape, on the plea of his bad 
writing ; but he was obliged to take the pen 
and write at Elizabeth's dictation, while she 
kept the rough copy turned towards her. After 
he had written the date, there was a fresh vexa- 
tion ; she added a few lines in her own hand, 
and would not let him into the secret of them.* 
Then, immediately, she made Bedingfield close, 
seal, and address the letter, and finally en- 
trusted it to him, with orders to place it in the 
hands of the Lord Treasurer and Lord Chamber- 
lain. The Governor picked up all the paper 
that was left, the inkstand, all the pens but one, 
and went away. Next day, Wednesday, the 
26th of September, he despatched Verney to 
the Court. Bedingfield gave a direct account 



* Bedingfield to the Council, Woodstock. BedingfieWs 
" Papersy^ pp. 210, 212. The very careful editor of these papers 
gives the d^e of this letter as September 20th, 1554. He is 
certainly mistaken in the day of the month, because there is men- 
tion in the letter itself of Sunday, the 23rd, and Monday and 
Tuesday, the 24th and 25th of September. 
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of this matter to the Conucil in formal language 
on the 4th of October following.* and thereby 
annihilates one of the most unworthy and 
triumphant stories of Foxe, repeated by Hey- 
wood, of the cruel conduct of that hangman, 
Bedingfield-t First, he will not stir from the 
captive's side while she puts pen to paper, when 
she had writing materials and he was not pre- 
sent. Then, he says, he will carry the letter to 
Court himself, when we know that the Queen 
had given permission for one of Elizabeth's 
servants to be the bearer, so there could not 
have been, and there was not, any dispute on 
this point, " Whose request her Grace denied, 
saying one of her own men should carry them, 
and that she would neither trust him nor any 
of his therein. Then he answered her again, 
saying, * You are the Queen's prisoner, and 
none of them durst be so bold,' he trowed, * to 
carry her letters, being in that case.' * Yes,' 
quoth she, * I am assured I have none so dis- 
honest as that would deny my request in that 
behalf, but will be as willing to serve me now 
as before.' * Well,' said he, * my commission is 
to the contrary, and I may not suffer it.' Her 

* BedingfieWs " Papers," pp. 215, 216. 

t Foxe, Vol. VIII., p. 617. Seywood, p. 139-141. 
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Grace, replying again, said : * You charge me 
very often with your commission ; I pray God 
you may justly answer the cruel dealing you use 
towards me/ Then he, kneeling down, desired 
her Grace to think, and consider how he was a 
servant, and put in trust there by the Queen to 
serve Her Majesty, protesting that, if the case 
were hers, he would as willingly serve her Grace, 
as now he did the Queen's Highness. For the 
which, his answer, her Grace thanked him, de 
siring God that she might never have need of 
such servants as he was ; declaring, further, to 
him that his doings towards her were not good 
nor answerable ; but more than all the friends 
he had would stand by. To whom Sir Henry 
replied, and said that there was no remedy, but 
his doings must be answered, and so they should, 
trusting to make good account thereof/' The 
barbarian was angry enough to keep Elizabeth's 
letter four days before he sent it off. We have 
seen that this letter was written by him on the 
25 th of September, and sent off on the 26th. 
So this tale of Bedingfield's spite, repeated on 
the faith of Foxe and Hey wood, is contrary to 
truth, except, perhaps, the final skirmish, and 
Elizabeth's sharp words. Even so are they 
appropriate to the circumstances? We shall 
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find traces of interpolation again a little 
further on, in the papers of the unfortunate 
guardian. 

We know very well he was not pleased with 
the grand lady^ and this may be gathered from 
his letter to the Queen of the 4th of October. 
He says she shows nothing of her frame of 
mind, except the hope that she places in the 
Queen's clemency and mercy towards her. But, 
as for the Lords of the Council, she speaks of 
them in a way that shows she bears a very ill 
feeling towards them, supposing, he says, her 
thoughts are in agreement with her words, and 
that God alone can determine. Then he re- 
ports the following incident, not much in keep- 
ing with her protestations of devotion to the 
Queen. Twice a week her chaplain came to say 
the prayers and litany with her ; while she said 
the responses. After the Queen's marriage, he 
added the prayer for the King and Queen, and 
Elizabeth had not once made the responses,* 

* They followed the Book of Common Prayer, but left out the 
following words : *' From all sedition and privy conspiracy ; from 
the Bishop of Borne, and all his hateful enormities ; from all false 
doctrine and heresy ; from hardness of heart and contempt of Thy 
Word and Commandments, Good Lord deliver us." Elizabeth 
excluded this verse in the edition of 1559, the year after her 
accession. 
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or, at least, they had never been heard to issue 
from her lips, and that evidently by settled in- 
tention.* 

Is there any reason for surprise at her letter 
of the 25th of September not producing much 
more effect upon the Queen than that of the 
month of June? No doubt she had also per- 
sisted in her kind of aggressive proceedings, for 
Mary, in reply to Bedingfield on the 7th of 
October, expresses her surprise that Elizabeth 
can think that her answers to the accusations 
made against her have been forgotten, and that 
she can have so wrong a notion of the Council. 
" If her former answer might so well have 
satisfied indifferent ears, as it seemeth to satisfy 
her own opinion, she might have been well 
assured to have fully enjoyed our favour before 
a great many of others which, upon their sub- 
mission, have tasted thereof. You may there- 
fore declare unto her these our letters, signifying 
that we be not unmindful of her cause, and as 
good occasion shall proceed from herself in 

* Bedingfield 8 " Papers;', pp. 213, 214. Bedingfield adds that 
he thought himself ohliged hj his duty to inform the Queen, that 
she might take the matter into her high consideration. This re* 
port must not be considered an absolute proof of hostility to Eliza- 
beth. The English habit of tilling eyerything must be taken into 
account. 
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deeds, so will we have such further consideration 
of her as may stand with her honour and the 
good order of our realm."* This seems to mean 
two things — ist, that she ought to confess her 
guilt and beg for a pardon, that would be 
granted her ; 2nd, that being done, Mary would 
find a husband for her out of England, as will 
be related further on. 

Thereupon Elizabeth set to work to repair the 
unfortunate results of her letters, by some of the 
deeds that were expected of her. In order to 
efface the last official vestiges of the schism of 
Henry VIII., and the heresy of Edward VI., 
Bonner, the Catholic Bishop of London, had just 
forbidden the use of prayers in the vulgar tongue, 
substituted the exclusive employment of the 
Latin language. The Queen therefore desired 
Bedingfield to induce Elizabeth to conform to 
this, as she had to so many other matters. He 
was to give an account of the reply he received, 
and then such measures as were suitable would 
be taken, t 

* The Queen to Bedingfield, Westminster, October 7th, 1554. 
Bedingfield 8 " Papers," p. 217. 

t Mary to Bedingfield, October 6th, 1554. Bedingfield^ s 
** Papers " -pip. 214, 215. Bedingfield also made a complaint to 
the Council that a great many of Elizabeth's servants had not 
attended mass a single time, although he had given them a general 
invitation. 
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This language contained a threat that Eliza- 
beth dexterously managed to turn aside. When 
her guardian had informed her of the Queen's 
letter, she told him that, now she knew from 
him what was Her Majesty's pleasure, she would 
obey it with all her heart. She then said that 
a book of prayer prepared by the orders of 
the King, her father, had by some chance come 
into the hands of one of her ladies, while she 
was at the Tower ; but that she had never con- 
sented to make use of it without the express 
permission of the Lord Chamberlain,* for she 
knew that the Queen did not use it. 

After this explanation (it was a Saturday), she 
sent for her chaplain, and told him, in prepara- 
tion for the next day's service, that he must 
not again say the prayers in English, t She 
now thought she might take a few liberties 
with Bedingfield, since she had thus complied 
with the Queen's wishes. The next Sunday, 
October 2ist, she suddenly told him to make 
preparations for writing to the Lords of the 
Council. He answered that the Lords' last 

* Sir John Clage, also Constable of the Tower. 
t Bedingfield to the Queen, Woodstock, October 16th, 1554 
Bedingfield' 8 " Papers,'' pp. 218, 219. 
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letters did not contain permission from the 
Queen for her to write as often as she liked, 
and he requested her to wait till he had asked 
and received the Council's decision to hold him 
blameless. At these words she gave free scope 
to her rage ; she broke out into reproaches on 
the way that he performed his duty towards 
her. She had never said so much to him. It 
would be curious to know what there was in 
this torrent. But the worthy gentleman, though 
he wrote the same day, and was certainly full 
of his subject, is contented with saying that the 
story would be too long.* It is possible that 
she now hurled at him the infamous name of 
gaoler, and that he answered as before, that he 
was an officer having the Queen's commission 
to watch over her safety, and she answered, 
" God bless the Queen, and from such officers, 
good Lord, deliver me."t 

But after noon she was a little calmed, 
and ended where she might have begun. She 
sent for him and spoke of her health, how she 
wanted a visit from the Queen's physicians ; 

* Bedingfield to the Council, Woodstock, October 2l8t, 1554. 
Bedingfield^s *• Papers," p. 221. According to order, he mskde a 
minute report of anything that might concern the Queen and 
Council, and omits matter personal to himsdlf. 

t Foxe, Vol. VIII., p. 616. Heywood, pp. 125, 130. 
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she would talk openly to them, and not to any 
others, unless by express orders, that she was 
confident the Queen would not give. All the 
time she was requesting Bedingfield to plead to 
the Lords of the Council for her, she could not 
help indulging her bile again at his expense ; 
she said he might be well disposed, but that he 
was wanting in knowledge, experience, and un- 
skilled in other matters requisite for such a 
service. He humbly said he acknowledged it, 
and wound up to the Lords with an expression 
of his feelings, saying that, if he could receive his 
discharge from his duty without any offence to 
the Queen and Council, it would be the most 
delightful news he could receive ; and he called 
God to witness, who knows all* There were 
other annoyances. The Queen's Treasury 
was very ill furnished, the garrison's pay was 
nine months in arrear. Bedingfield found him- 
self obliged to make it up from his own purse, 
and sometimes by large loans from London, 
and was terrified at their approaching termi- 
nation. 

Mary approved of that refusal to write which 
had enraged Elizabeth so much. She made 

* Letter to the Council, October 2l8t, 1554. BedingfieWs 
*^ Papers;' pp. 221, 222. 
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haste to despatch two of her doctors with orders 
to attend to any communication of her sister's 
and report to her. They spent two days at 
Woodstock, the 28th and 29th of October. A 
bleeding in the arm in the morning, and in the 
foot at night, had a good result. According to 
Foxe, they made a favourable report of the 
behaviour of the prisoner. The Queen was 
affected by it ; but he goes on to say that the 
bishops interfered with her merciful inclina- 
tions by saying that the culprit did not 
throw herself on her mercy.* Elizabeth con- 
tinued perseveringly to press her gaoler to obtain 
from the Council a reply to the requests that 
the physicians were to make on her behalf; 
that, at least, if the Queen would not grant 
them, or give her more freedom, she would 
place her somewhere nearer London, or in one 
of her own houses, as long as it might seem 
good ; and, if not for herself, that this might 
be done in compassion for her poor servants, 
as they would be worn out by bringing her pro- 
visions during the winter.f We know not 

* Foxe is mistaken in placing this journey of the Queen's 
physicians on June 8th, Vol. VIII., p. 617. Set/wood, p. 142. 

t She also said it would be impossible to transport in carts the 
stores of water she required. Was Woodstock ill-provided? 
Bedingfield to the Council, November 19th, 1554, pp. 224, 225. 
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whether the Governor wrote to the Council, 
and whether Elizabeth's anger revived or not, 
for the Bedingfield Papers come to a conclusion 
here.* Anyway, it is clear that the Queen did 
not think herself sufficiently edified by her 
sister's previous behaviour, for she kept her 
six months longer in this prison. Elizabeth 
had not brought forward any material evidence 
for her discharge; but nothing had been ac- 
tually proved against her, and her captivity was 
not so absolutely strict as to prevent an emissary 
of her friends from communicating this valuable 
information. 

At this timet Bedingfield was summoned to 
Court, and remained there a long time. One 
of his brothers was in command at Woodstock 
during his absence. And that was the time 

* Except one document, dated April 17tli, 1555, and concluding 
the captivity of Woodstock. 

t Foxe, Vol. VIII., p. 619. Should these words of reply to the 
advice of some friends that Hey wood puts into Elizabeth's mouth 
be attributed to this period ? — ** I will never submit to any one 
whom I never offended in all my life ; if I am a delinquent, and 
have offended currat lexy let the law take its course. I crave no 
mercy at all : the law is just, and will not condemne me. My 
)[eeper, that locketh me up day and night, doth continually molest 
me ; if I were but as free from the one as I am from the other, I 
should think myself most happy. Howsoever, God, in his good 
time, will either mollifie his heart, or move some other to procure 
my further enlargement." Seywood, pp. 146, 144. 
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when the worst plots against Elizabeth's life 
were contrived in hopes of a relaxation of 
watchfulness at the castle. Paul Perny, one of 
the keepers at Woodstock, seems to have been 
the contriver of the first plot. Then James 
Basset, with twenty or thirty rascals, came with 
the excuse of giving the Princess some im- 
portant information. Happily, Bedingfield had 
left such strict orders against the admission of 
persons in his absence that the gates were kept 
closed.* These attempts are only mentioned 
by the panegyrists ; and they are so full of 
disproved assertions that it is impossible to 
determine what is worthy of belief. We should 
be the more disposed to disbelief, because the 
attempts are imputed to Gardiner, and he is 
described as thirsty for Elizabeth's blood at any 
price. We do not deny that the Bishop of Win- 
chester was quite capable of severity towards the 
Princess ; but he was incapable of such wicked- 
ness. In these days of misery, Elizabeth is said 
to have heard over the park wall in the fields a 
milkmaid singing merrily, and to have envied the 
joyousness of the humble daughter of the fields, 
whom she deemed far better off than herself,t a 

* Foxe, Vol. Vm., p. 618. Seywood, pp. 146, 147. 
t Foxe, VoL Vin., p. 619. Eeywood, p. 147. 
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natural feeling even for a destined queen when 
under lock and key. 

She was skilful in the labours of the needle, 
and applied herself to them as a solace for the 
long months of her captivity. She called prayer 
and reading to her assistance, and meditation on 
even the smallest events of the day. According 
to her biographer : 

" Not the least pile of grass she trod on but 
afforded instruction, humus aut humi repens^ 
grass or grasshopper, she acknowledged herself ; 
then casting her eyes upon those goodly parks, 
furnished with tall and stately oaks, whose 
erected tops and large spreading branches over- 
looked the underwoods and lesser plants, not so 
much as admitting any sunbeam to reflect upon 
their boughes, but such faint chequer-spotted 
light as shined through the sufferance of their 
leaves ; nor allowing the raine from Heaven to 
fall upon them, only such as from superfluity 
and abundance dropt from their branches; to 
these strait and extending trees she compared 
the nobility ; to the arbuscula, or small plants, 
the commons; but to the tamarix, the briar, and 
bush, the poorest and meanest of the people ; 
then conferring the estate of the honourable 
with the condition of the humble, the tempests 
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that shake the mighty and blow over the mean, 
as being situate in the less eminent place, that 
it is the largest robe which contracts the 
greatest soil ; they that walk on the tops of 
pinnacles are only in the danger, whilst those 
which are upon the ground march more 
securely." 

These last reflections were not new, even in 
the sixteenth century, and were not very con- 
soling. But there must be some excuse for the 
leisure of captivity. As to the first, they are 
deserving of more attention, for they express 
Elizabeth's inmost thoughts about the great 
and the lower classes. The germs of her plan 
of government are to be found in them. When 
she is queen, she cuts openings among these 
oaks, where they are so consequential as to ab- 
sorb the light and dew of Heaven ; she makes 
the dwelling of the shrubs, bushes, and briers 
more open to the sun — in other words, the 
abasement of the nobles and the establishment 
of power through the Commons and the people. 
Perhaps, under the shades of Woodstock, she 
was already planning this line of conduct, while 
the measured step of her guardian dragged 
her down to the hard reality of the pre- 

* Heywood, pp. 130, 132. 

K 2 
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sent.* She read pious books. The Bodleian 
library, at Oxford, has her copy of St. Paul's 
Epistles, with the binding^ornamented with de- 
vices worked by her own hand. In one page she 
has written in Latin the thoughts suggested by 
the Apostle.t It may be observed that the 
language is similar in the lines that are hers in- 
contestably, and in Heywood's quotations. 
August : " I walk many times into the pleasant 
fields of the Holy Scriptures, where I pluck up 
the goodlisome herbes of sentences by pruning, 
cut them by reading, chew them by musing, 
and lay them up at length in the high seat of 

* MlsB Stricklaud states that Elizabeth was allowed the enjoy- 
ment of hunting in Woodstock Park, and gives BedingfieW s 
* Papers" as her authority. There is a letter among them from 
the Queen to the Goyemor, dated July 7th, 1554, permitting him, 
first, to be absent from the Castle when he thought proper, on 
condition that he left one of his brothers in his place, and that he 
came back at night ; second, that he might hunt partridge and 
hare, with hawk and hound, in the manor of Woodstock, and the 
lands pertaining to it. Bedingfield^a ** Papers^^ p. . 197. Not a 
word concerning Elizabeth, directly or indirectly. The favour 
was personal, and peculiar to Bedingfield, giving him a little 
recreation. 

t Thomas Warton gives a description in his " Life of Sir Thomas 
Pope, 1780," p. 74» The cover has on one side, at the edge, 
" Cffilum patria. Scopus vitee XPVS. Christo vive ;*' in the centre 
is a heart, and round it, '* Eleva cor sursum ubi E.C. (est Christus).*' 
On the other side, at the edge, "Beatus qui divitias Scripturae 
legens verba vertit in opera." In the centre a star, and round it 
'*yioit omnia pertinax virtus E.C. (Elizabetha captiva)." 
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memorie, by gathering them together, that so, 
having tasted their sweetness, I may the less 
perceive the bitterness of this miserable life.*" 

Some lines written upon a shutter with a 
piece of charcoal. They are prompted by the 
spirit, not the letter of the Gospel. 

" Oh fortune ! how thy restless, wavering state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled wit. 
Witness this present prison, whither f&te 

Could bear me, and the joys I quit. 
Thou oaus'dst the guilty to be loosed 
From bands wherein are innocents enclosed, 
Causing the guiltless to be straight reserved. 
And freeing those that death had well deserved. 
But by her envy can be nothing wrought, 
So God send to my foes all they have wrought. 

Quoth Elizabeth, Frisoner.^t 

Now these foes, against whom were directed 
her prayers and threats, were nothing less than 
the members of the Privy Council. 

• JfiM Strickland, YoL YI., p. 113. 
t Idem. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PROJECT OF MARRYING ELIZABETH TO THE 

DUKE OF SAVOY. 

Proposal of banisluDg Elizabeth by her Marriage -with the Duke of 
Savoy — Noailles supports Elizabeth's Besistance — Philip is 
anxious for the Marriage — ^Useless Journey of the Puke of 
Savoy to London. 

HAVING given the domestic history of 
Elizabeth's captivity at Woodstock, 
we must now go to Court, and give the external 
history. There were endless deliberations about 
the prisoner, and nothing decided. There was 
no intention of great severity, for no positive 
evidence was discovered against her, and the 
difficulty was to find some method of setting 
her at liberty without danger to her sister, and 
that was a problem very difficult of solution. 
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We have seen that Mary had conceived the no- 
tion of banishing her to the Low Countries, there 
to be under the eye of the Queen of Hungary. 
And there was always the notion of a marriage 
to bind her more closely to the Continent, and 
consideration of the young Duke of Savoy was 
resumed. The Emperor had at first rejected 
this idea ; but he soon afterwards came to con- 
sider it more acceptable, as soon as he saw the 
possibility of the Prince of Piedmont turning 
his looks towards Marguerite of France, sister 
of Henry II.* 

So, just as Elizabeth was leaving the Tower, 
he had despatched Jean de Corneres, Seigneur de 
Montmorency, to persuade her on her journey 
to Richmond ; and Noailles, prompt to traverse 
such designs, had posted his agent on the 
same spot, the carrier of apples, who has been 
mentioned. The Imperialists adjourned their 
negotiation, t Their plans also embraced the 

* It is to be obeeirered tliat this marriage was reallj mentioned 
in the treatj of Cateau CambTesis in 1559, and Gardiner had 
proposed it in the autumn of 1554, wben Marj was thinking of 
mediating between the Emperor and the King of France, yoaiiie*' 
" Memoiret entoj/et am Boif" Xorember ISth, 1554. Vertot : 
VoL IV. p. 11. 

f Noaille^ " Suite de la Belation de ee qui »e ptuse am Parle- 
memi," April 17th, 1554. Vertot: VoL III. pp. 166, 167. 
Letter to the King, Maj 19th, p. 226. Vous rerrez par la. Sire, 
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marriage of the son of the Earl of Arundel, 
to a daughter of the Duchess of Lorraine, 
Dowager of Milan.* Thus they expected to 
break up within the Kingdom both the in- 
trigues of the Earl of Arundel, in favour of 
his son, and the obstinate ambition of Cour- 
tcnay's friends, who dreamed of even a return 
to favour for him, and the hand of Elizabeth.f 
Noailles was one of them, and to keep himself 
in hope he constructed out of English his- 
tory a theory ; that it was the nature of the 
English to love change and novelty, and in all 
times he who has been the weakest, and has 
been expelled from the country, has often- 
times been restored by this people, with a 
very little aid and assistance from foreigners, 
and even the French; J and this may be 

comme ledict Empereur a oonverty la maulvaise peus^ qu'il avoit 
contre ladicte dame Elizabeth, k en faire ung instrument pour 
s'assurer que ceste couronne ne lui eschappe, advenant que ladicte 
rojne n'ayt enfans." Letter to the King, May 24th, pp. 236, 237. 

• Ad vis envoyez au roy le 19 Mai, 1554 (by Noailles). 
" Archives du Ministhre des Affaires Etranghres en Anffleterre,** 
1553-1556, Vol. I. and II. p. 343. 

t Eenard to Charles Y. November 23rd, 1554. €franvelle*s 
" State Papers," Vol. IV. p. 841. 

{ As for instance, when the Earl of Bichmond, an exile in 
France, set out from Harfleur -with two thousand men, and over- 
threw Richard III., putting an end to the Wars of the Hoses in 
1485, and founding the dynasty of the Tudors under the name of 
Henry VII. 
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expected in the case of Courtenay and Eliza- 
beth.* 

As soon as the French Ambassador got wind 
of the project concerning the Duke of Savoy, 
he hastened to give his support to the repug- 
nance he was sure Elizabeth would feel for an 
arrangement that would banish her from her 
country, and that it was clear would require 
force to compel her submission. 

He details practices with a very near relation 
of the young Princess by her mother's side, to 
dexterously give her to understand how she 
would lower herself by marrying a disinherited 
Prince, only chosen by the Emperor as an 
instrument to deprive her of her presumptive 
right to the Ejiglish Crown. This did 
not prevent the French Ambassador from 
being afraid that she might consent to this, in 
order to recover her liberty, as she was so ill- 
trcated-t The Imperialists were just as well 
informed as he was of the captive's inclination 
to resist. But they were confident it would be 

• Noaffles «d the Conrtable, August lOth, 1554. *< Arehivet dm 
MudgUre dm Affairtt mramghrm em AngUterre^ 1553-1556, 
YoL I. and U. p. 467. 

t NouDfli to the King, Lcmdon, June 26th, 1554. VerM : 
YoL m. pp. 262, 263. These words refer to the esrij dajs mt 
Wooditock whea these wss reel sereritj. 
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overcome, and that she would be made to yield 
to the Queen's authority by love or force.* 
Neither the one nor the other yet knew 
Elizabeth. 

Transplantation from her native island to the 
Continent, banishment thither, the loss of her 
personal independence, and perhaps of the 
succession to the Throne. ! How could she 
consent, or how resist! But she knew how 
tender her sister was towards religion, or the 
show of religion. Was it with this view, and to 
make a better resistance on one side, by giving 
way on the other, that she experienced the 
access of Catholic fervour, and made her 
solemn Communion on August 26th ? Certain 
it is that Mary felt more and more inclined to 
mercy, but there remained the difficulty of re- 
solving what course to take. 

Fox relates that a certain lord, whom he will 
not name (Paget), one day told the Spaniards 
"that the King should never have any quiet 

* Quant k la dicte Elisabeth, il ne sera facile I'iuduire k mariaige 
estrangier, et n^antmoine il sera n^essaire achever avec elle selon 
I'advis de Votre Majesty." Benard to Charles V., November 23rd, 
1554. Qranvelle : " State Papers" Vol. IV. p. 341. Advis en- 
voyez au Roy (par Noailles), May 19th, 1554. ^^ Archives du 
Ministhre des Affaires Etranghres en Angleterre" 1553-1556, 
VoL I. and II. p. 343. The words par amour ou par force are in 
NoaiUes' correspondence. 
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commonwealth in England* unless her head 
were stricken from her shoulders." Gardiner 
also said, "We strip the leaves and lop the 
boughs, but, unless we strike at the root, that 
hope of the heretics (meaning the Lady Eliza- 
beth), we do nothing."t It is added that the 
Spaniards were shocked at these sayings, but 
were generous enough to feel convinced that 
the King could gain no fairer glory than by 
obtaining Elizabeth's release, and never left off 
their persuasions to him until he had procured 
it ;| a romantic assertion not to be taken 
literally. As to the Chancellor, he relinquished 
the notion of a criminal suit, and considered 
only the question of the succession. The Parlia- 
ment was in Session, and would have annulled 
Elizabeth's right by a declaration of bastardy. 
Though the interests of the Imperialists 

• Foxe : VoL Vin. p. 618. Miss Strickland : Vol. VI. p. 114. 
has followed Foxe. We think this is another instance when we 
must distrust the anthor of '* Acts and Monuments" We have 
seen that Paget was always a protector of the rights and person 
of Elisabeth. Just when this base speech is attributed to him, 
NoTember 28rd, 1554. Benard is writing to Charles V. and 
aocnsing him of contriving the liberation of Elizabeth and Oour* 
tensy in the hope of the latter's restoration to favour. QranvelWs 
•* State Papers^** Vol. IV. p. 341. So Foxe*s assertion is evidently 
erroneous. 

t He^toood : p. 146. 

% Foxe : loe. cU, 
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appeared to lie in that direction, they did 
not incline towards this course, either from 
malicious hostility to anything that came from 
Gardiner, or from dread of any arrangement 
opening the road to the throne for Courtenay — 
this being Renard's view — or because the appear- 
ance of pregnancy in Mary, satisfying the royal 
pair with the hopes of direct succession, gave 
them reason to shrink from a gratuitous en- 
counter with the vast and even dangerous 
unpopularity of such a measure.* There was 
another motive that influenced the Imperial 
policy since the summer of 1553 ; if Elizabeth 
were excluded, the throne would then descend 
in absolute right to the Queen of Scotland and 
future Queen of France, Mary Stuart. t Lastly, 
it must not be forgotten that, as soon as the 
prisoner's life was secure, the Emperor had 
wished that the adoption of the final resolve 

* Benard to Charles Y., London, December 2lBt 1554. Qran- 
velle's " State Papers,** Vol. IV. p. 348. 

t M^moire de Kenard au Roi Philippe, February 8th, 1555. 
Granveiyg " State Papers" Vol. lY. p. 395. When "Renard 
prepared this paper, Philip was intending to go to the Continent, 
as his presence was desirable for the war with Henry II. Although 
this document is two or three months later in date than the time 
in question, it is made use of here, as its contents agree with pre- 
vious letters, and give the key to the King's conduct to Elizabeth 
at the end of the year 1554. 
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might be deferred for the coming and con- 
sideration of his son. In this, he intended to 
attribute the grace and benefit of every gracious 
act to the Prince, as in the matter of gratifica- 
tions and pensions to the English Lords, having 
given directions that no replies should be given 
beforehand, or by any other person. Thus 
there were several reasons why the King should 
in some sort make himself the patron of Eliza- 
beth. There is no sort of reason for agreeing with 
some in thinking that, when only just married, 
he had with odious foresight anticipated his 
wife's speedy death ; that he was absolutely 
determined to be King Consort of England, 
and already considering the transfer from one 
sister to the other, and as it were taking a 
mortgage of Elizabeth. Far from it; the 
authentic documents prove that he thought 
very seriously of bestowing her in marriage, 
provided it was not within the Kingdom ; for, 
said Renard, whose advice we here resume, 
there was reason to fear that, if her husband 
was a Catholic, she would convert him to the 
new Faith, and, if she became Queen, that the 
Kingdom would relapse into heresy and the 
French alliance. Therefore she must be mar- 
ried abroad, to a man constant and steadfast in 
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his devotion to Spain ; and clearly the most 
suitable and best situated person for this pur- 
pose was the Duke of Savoy, a Prince well 
esteemed in England. He would take his 
wife into Flanders ; they would complete the 
alliance of the two States, and then, as the 
pinnacle of success, the Emperor's ideal, 
England would readily declare war against 
France to assist the Duke in recovering his 
inheritance. 

Thus the King's influence and Elizabeth's 
access of piety both at once conduced to for- 
giveness. There was more : some authors state 
that the reconciliation took place that same 
autumn, in a private interview of the sisters at 
Hampton Court, and that it was shortly after- 
wards publicly sealed by a second journey of 
Elizabeth to the Court for the Christmas fes- 
tivities, in 1554. Mary made these festivals 
particularly splendid, as a rejoicing for her mar- 
riage, and the kingdom's return to allegiance to 
the Holy See. Then they say that Elizabeth 
occupied at Whitehall Palace her proper place 
as heir to the crown, both at the Queen's table 
for the State banquet, and at the grand tourna- 
ment held five days afterwards ; and that after 
this she was reinstated at Woodstock for some 
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months more ; that Edward Courtenay himself 
was brought from Fotheringay for the occasion, 
and was also received according to his rank. 
It must be said we cannot find any authorities 
for this story. The cotemporaries, both the 
English, and the three Ambassadors, French, 
Imperial, and Venetian, are quite silent. The 
tenor of their correspondence, and some subse- 
quent matters, contradict it. We think this 
story was put in circulation by Thomas Warton, 
in his "Life of Sir Thomas Pope," and by 
John Nichols' "Progresses and Public Proces- 
sions of Queen Elizabeth." They refer to the 
manuscript chronicle now known as " Machyn's 
Diary." We have carefully examined the 
original manuscript, and find that it does not 
contain a single word about this double journey 
of Elizabeth to the Court. And it is also clear 
that there is no break in the manuscript ; it is 
quite complete in this place. Though there is 
the authority of these authors, and though Miss 
Strickland is generally trustworthy, we believe 
she is mistaken. Foxe does not mention this 
occurrence. He only mentions Elizabeth's 
journey to Hampton Court at the end of her 
imprisonment at Woodstock, in April, 1555. 
Holinshed, Srow, and Hey wood say not a word. 
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Neither is there any mention of Elizabeth's 
presence at the Christmas festivities of 1554, 
either in Renard's or Noailles' correspondence. 
The latter only mentions Elizabeth's journey 
to the Queen, when she was delivered from 
prison in 1555. And there is a decisive pas- 
sage in some news at the end of a letter of 
Noailles to the King, dated the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1554, saying that it was reported that the 
King and Queen intended shortly to summon 
Elizabeth and Courtenay before them, and to 
grant them their liberty at the request of the 
said King. Thus neither Elizabeth nor 
Courtenay was in London, at Court, in Decem- 
ber, 1554. The letters of Giovanni Michieli 
to Venieri, the Doge of Venice, give an indirect 
statement to the same purport. On the 6th of 
April, 1555, he makes mention that Courtenay 
had received his pardon, and that Elizabeth 
would soon have hers, both being the more 
agreeable to the kingdom for being unexpected, 
for it was supposed they would not be granted 
before the Queen's confinement. Now, if Eliza- 
beth had twice attended Court, the second time 
with so much honour, there could not possibly 
have been any public surprise at her pardon. 
The Queen's arrangements, made in the month 
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of October, for lodging the Duke of Savoy in 
Elizabeth's house in London, and Noailles' 
correspondence, give us other proofs that Eliza- 
beth was not in London in this month of 
December. Carte, in the last century, knew 
what has since been forgotten, and says that the 
Duke of Savoy had arrived a little before 
Christmas, and been flattered with hopes of 
marrying Elizabeth ; but she no doubt declined 
the proposal ; she was therefore not summoned 
to Court, and the Duke departed soon after 
the termination of the feasts. So we must not 
follow the brilliant author of the " Lives of the 
Queens of England " upon this dangerous 
ground. 

A galaxy of noble persons surrounded Philip 
and adorned the English Court ; the Duke of 
Alva, Ruy Gomez, Counts Egmont and 
Horn, the Prince of Orange, the Duke of Savoy, 
Emmanuel Philibert, ministers or captains des- 
tined in the immediate future either to brilliant 
triumphs or to miserable deaths at the hand of 
the master to whose glory they were now 
ministering. The Duke of Savoy, as suitor to 
Elizabeth, chose to appear with a splendour 
worthy of his lofty ambition. There were 
fifty gentlemen of note in his train, and two 

VOL. ir. L 
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hundred horses, though his coming had been 
delayed by poverty.* Now at the end of 
December he suffered from the bad weather in 
crossing the Channel, and was kept by illness 
at Dover, while the provisions stored for him 
and his people along the road to London were 
spoiling, t The King and Queen were 
anxiously expecting him, and gave him a most 
magnificent reception in London on the 27th 
of December. He was lodged in the Duke of 
Somerset's former palace in the Strand ; it had 
before been assigned to Elizabeth for her State 
residence in London, but, as she was actually a 
prisoner at Woodstock, it was considered 
available. { Though he did not arrive in time 

* ''Foreign Calendar" 1553-1558, p. 146. Thomas Stukeley 
to Sir Thomas Cheney, Calais, December 20th, 1554. 

t Noailles to the King, December 26th, 1554. Vertot : Vol. 
IV. p. 81. Noailles to d'Oysel, December 2l8t, 1554. " ArcMves 
du Ministhre des Affaires Etrang^res en Angleterre" 1553-1556, 
Vol. 1. and II. p. 611. 

J Noailles to the King, December 9th, 1554. Vertot : Vol. IV. 
p. 36, " Le Prince de Piedmond est icy attendu dans quatre jours, 
luy ay ant pr^par^ le logeis du feu Due de Sommerset, qui maincte- 
nant estoit k Madame Elisabeth, sceur de ceste royne." These words 
and the fact of the Queen making use of a palace assigned to her 
sist-er are proofs that Elizabeth was not in London at that time. 
A letter from Francis Yaxley to Sir B. Cecil, dated from Court, 
October 12, 1554, informs us that the Ambassador of Savoy had 
the day before inspected the Lady Elizabeth's house on the Strand, 
and orders had been given to put it in order for the Duke, his 
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for Christmas Day, he was present at some of 
the feasts, at the tournament, and the game of 
djerridy when the Lords, led by the King, dis- 
played their strength and skill. Just at this 
moment came the news that the French in 
Piedmont had surprised the town of Ivrea, one 
of the last and strongest fortresses of Emmanuel 
Philibert. He could not fail to make a painful 
comparison between the amusements in London 
and the serious misfortunes in Italy. His 
hopes of an alliance with the House of Tudor 
seemed also to be vanishing like a mirage. 
The only current report was that the King and 
Queen intended soon to send for Elizabeth and 
Courtenay, and set them at liberty immediately 
after.* It was afterwards said that the Chancel- 
lor's opposition caused this summons to be de- 
layed till the adjournment of Parliament, as the 
Session had commenced on the nth of Novem- 
ber, and continued till the 1 6th of January, I555.t 

master. JEllU : " Original Letters" Third Series, Vol. III. 
p. 814. 

• Noailles to the King, December 26th, 1554. Vertoty Vol. 
TV. p. 82. The Ambassador does not fail to attribute the King's 
oondoct to a wish to gain Elizabeth's good graces. " S'il advenoit 
fortune de la rojne sa femme, comme beaucoup de gens craignent, 
ne se pouyant d^livrer de sa grossesse." Although this notion 
was quite unfounded it rapidly spread. 

t NoftiUes to the King, Avis, January 2nd, 1554-5. '* On 

L 2 
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With one delay or another, the month of April 
was reached. As to Emmanuel Philibert, there 
was no lack of disappointments for him. Besides 
the opposition he encountered from Elizabeth's 
absolute determination to avoid this marriage, 
he received from the Emperor a refusal of his 
request for the civil and military command of 
Lombardy.* 

No doubt there was some danger in 
placing him in a position where his private in- 
terests as Duke of Savoy might have equalled 
or outweighed the influence of the Emperor's 
wishes upon his conduct ; and Nice and Villa- 
franca, the only remnants of his estate that he 
possessed, smiled upon the covetousness of his 
patrons. Philip intended to require the cession 
of them pure and absolute, if the marriage 
with Elizabeth should come to pass.f All 

diet que Madame Elisabeth et Courtenaj ne seront mandez yenir vers 
eeste rojne, jusque apr^s la termination de ce Parlement et ce, par 
Toppinion de Teyesque de Winchester, qui a eu commandement 
de ce faire." Vertot : Vol. IV. p. 101. Again the information 
given by the French Ambassador on December 26th, 1554, and 
January 2nd, 1555. gives ample proof that Elizabeth was not 
present at Court for the Christmas festivities and the tourna- 
ment. 

* His letter to Charles V., Brussels, December, 1554. Chan- 
velle: ** State Papers," Vol. IV., p. 349. " Foreign Calendar,'' 
1553-1558. Sir John Mason to the Council, February 22nd, 1554-5. 

t This is shown by a memorandum of Granvelle's in the erent 
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the King's munificence resolved itself into a 
pension of ten thousand crowns, granted upon 
Milan, but very far from certain to be paid.* 
It was not even the worth of the revenue of 
twelve thousand crowns he lost with Ivrea, 
during the rejoicings in London. On the 28th 
of January, 1555, he left that city and crossed 
the Channel, much dissatisfied with the result of a 
journey that had been undertaken under such 
favourable auspices. The French emissaries had 

of the marriage of EmmanQei Philibert and Elizabeth of England, 
undated (1555) in Spanish, •* State Paperg," VoL IV., p. 512, to 
the effect that, on the Lady Elizabeth being declared, as she is, 
heir to the Crown by the English Parliament, Queen Mary having 
no children, and consenting to her marriage to the Duke of Savoy, 
and the marriage being consummated ; in case the Duke should 
have a son or a daughter, he is to make over the citadels of Nice 
and Yillafranca to the King of Spain, as a guarantee that, if tlie 
Dnke or his children succeed to the throne of England, the country 
of Nice and the town and harbour of Yillafranca, with its de- 
pendencies, shall become the property of the King of Spain, with- 
out any other compensation- The learned editor of the '' State 
Papers ** has been wrong, in his analysis of this document, in sup- 
posing that the provision is made for the event of the Duke or 
his children resuming possession of the States of Savoy, while 
Elizabeth's right of succession to the crown of England was in 
abeyance. 

* Advis envoyez k la royne r^gente d'Ecosse (by Noailles), 
February 8th, 1554-5. "Archives du Ministhre des Affaires 
JStranghres en Angleterre^^ 1553-1556, Vol. I. and II., p. 684. 
Charles Y. gave him a kind of compensation in the appointment of 
Lieutenant of the Low Countries in the King's absence, with a 
large salary. October 27th, 1555. "Foreign Calendar i^ 1553- 
1558, p. Id4. 
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done their best to confirm Elizabeth's resolu- 
tions of virginity, and privately laughed at the 
Prince's disappointment.* 

* The Pronotary de Noailles to the CoDstable, Febrtiary 4th, 
1554-5, about a lost despatch, informing him, "que parmj ce 
people on faisoit bruiot du mariaige de Monsieur de SaTOje et de 
Madame Elisabeth, mais je yous asseurois pour le dire oil il ap- 
partiendroit, qu'il ne s'en feroit rien." Vertot, Vol. IV. pp. 172, 
173. Mr. Froude is &r from right in thinking that this marriage 
hunff fire through Mary's invincible objection to forgive her sister. 
Vol. VI. p. 854. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ELIZABETH PROTECTED BY PHILIP AND 
SUMMONED TO HAMPTON COURT. 

The Sling pardons the remainder of Wyatt's Accomplices —He also 
pardons Courtenay, who retires on the Continent — Elizabetli 
leayes Woodstock, and arrives at Hampton Court — She is still 
treated as a Prisoner — Her Interview with the Queen — End of 
her Captivity — Departure of Bedingfield. 

THE King, in his desire to conciliate public 
favour, extended his clemency beyond 
Elizabeth to the remains of Wyatt's faction, 
now lying prisoners for a year in the Tower. 
He persuaded Mary to open their prison doors 
on January i8th, 1555. Among them were 
Harrington and Tremayne, officers of Eliza- 
beth's household, the three Dudleys, sons of 
the Duke of Northumberland, James Croft, 
and Nicholas Throgmorton, kept under lock 
and key notwithstanding the jury's verdict of 
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acquittal. They were informed that they were 
pardoned, at the Emperor's request, by the King, 
his son.* Such was the policy adopted by 
Charles V., from a wise appreciation of the 
situation. Quite lately, in a conversation with 
Sir John Mason, Mary's Ambassador, he had 
expressed his conviction that the King would 
show so much gentleness^ in his behaviour that 
no good men should have cause to regret that 
God had permitted him to enter the Kingdom. 
Then he had talked long about the difference 
that there is between governing with strictness 
and severity, and governing in such a way that 
the interests and affections of King and subjects 
should be mutuaLX It is hard to think how 
that could have been said with truth of Philip's 
future. 

The King did not allow himself to be directed 
from this path of gentleness by a plot that was 
discovered in the month of February, 1555. 
Some gentlemen of Hampshire, Cambridge, 

* Noailles to the Zing, January 20th, 1554-5. FcHo^, Vol. IV. 
pp. 146, 147. Lingard : " History of England" Strype, Vol. 
III. p. 208. 

t This is in French in the English text, as if it -were the 
Emperor's own word. 

X Also in Frencli in the text. Sir John Mason to the Council, 
December 25th, 1554. Tgtler : ** England under the Reigns of 
Edward VI, and Mary," Vol. II. p. 465. 
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and Suffolk had determined to proclaim Edward 
Courtenay King, to carry Elizabeth off from 
Woodstock, to marry them, and restore the 
Reformed Faith.* This affair was speedily 
crushed, and had no consequences, either be- 
cause it was unimportant ; because the Chancellor 
continued to protect Courtenay ; or because per- 
sonages of too high position were compromised. f 
Courtenay had chosen a safer means of escape 
from Fotheringay. In the month of February, 
1555, he begged for the intercession of his 
former rival. A friend took a letter to the 
King for him, containing a request that he 
would obtain the same favour from the Queen 
for him as he had for others. The letter was 
in English. The King did not know the 
language. With his usual suspiciousness, he 
required another letter in French or Latin, 
so that he might dispense with an interpreter 
and have no need to trust anything to a third 
party ; and added that he was quite ready to 
be as gracious to him as to the others who 
had made similar application. So it was in 

• Benard to Charles V., undated, (February 1555). Chranvelle : 
" State Papers;' pp. 402, 403. Strype, Vol. III. p. 211. Gio- 
yanni Michieli, March 26th, 1554, Ed. Friedmann^ p. 19. 

t Benard to Charles Y., undated, (end of March, 1555.) 
Qranvelle : " State Papers;' Vol. IV. p. 423. 
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French that Courtenay made his most humble 
supplication that the King would become his 
protector, and accept of his service. The 
bearer of the letter was afraid that the dis- 
covery of the plot would chill the Prince's 
favourable disposition for a long time;* but 
this was not at all the case, and Edward 
Courtenay was delivered from his prison at 
the beginning of April. On the 8th of the 
same month, he was allowed to kiss the hands 
of the King and Queen, at Hampton Court,t 
and on the 28 th he started for the Low 
Countries, J preceded by favourable royal letters. 
Philip even desired the Duke of Alva, if he were 
in Brussels when the young man arrived him- 
self, to present him to the Emperor, and do 
as much for him as he possibly couId,§ a sort 

* This curious negociation is to be found in the Venetian cor- 
respondence, Giovanni Michieli to the Doge of Venice, March 16th, 
1555. Friedmann^s ** Interpretation^"* pp. 20, 21. Kenard to 
Charles V., February, 1555. Chranvelle : " State Papers,'' Vol. IV. 
p. 405. 

t Giovanni Michieli to the Doge, April 8th, 1555. Friedmann, 
p. 27. Strype, Vol. III. p. 212. 

J " Memoires et Instructions du Sieur de La Marque allant 
vers M. le Connestable" May 7th, 1555. Archives du Ministkre 
des Affaires Etranghres en Angleterre^' 1553*1556, Vol. I. and 
II. p. 827. 

§ Tytler : " England under the Reigns of Edward VI, and 
Marg," Vol. II. p. 472. 
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of courtesy that the sceptic Noailles called 
watching him as closely as if he had still been 
in captivity.* The King secretly was desirous 
that he should be absent from England at the 
time of the Queen's confinement, for fear of 
some popular movement in his favour in case of 
Mary's death.f Charles V. was pleased to be 
gracious to Courtenay. But he was kept wait- 
ing more than five months for permission to go 
and study in Italy. When Mary granted it, 
she expressed a wish for him to come back 
and see her before he took the distant journey, 
Philip was at Brussels, and, no doubt not pleased 
at the display of so much favour, disapproved 
of Edward Courtenay's request to go first into 
England ; he rather shortly promised to 
make excuses to the Queen. Then Cour- 
tenay made his way towards Italy by short 
journeys, through Germany, in November, 

^SS3't 

His release from prison naturally raised an 

expectation of the same favour for Elizabeth. 

• Noailles to the Constable, August 20tb, 1554. Vertot, Vol. 
V. p. 81. 

t GHoyanni Michieli to the Doge, London, April 29th, 1555, 
IHedmanti, p. 85. 

J ''DomeHU Calendar;' 1547-1580, p. 71, No. 88, 42, 45, 
60. 
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The one really followed the other closely. 
The design of sending the Princess out of 
the country and confining her in the Low 
Countries, under the care of the Emperor and 
the Queen of Hungary, was still entertained. 
In the month of February, when Courtenay's 
pardon was already under negotiation, the 
Queen sent John Williams, Lord of Tame,* 

* At least, we think tliat it is impossible that the person called 
by Eenard, MUord Willaume, " State Papers," Vol. IV. p. 404, 
and bj Noailles, Milord Jehan Wilhem, " Archives du Ministhre 
des Affaires Btrang^res en Angleterre, can be any other. Benard 
represents him as much attached to Elizabeth, and we know the 
noble hospitality displayed by John Williams, Lord of Tame, 
during her journey from the Tower to Woodstock. Froudet Vol. 
IV. pp. 329, 356, believes that it was Lord William Howard, the 
Admiral of England. But he could not have been aware of 
Noailles' despatch preserved in the *^ Archives du Minister e des 
Affaires Etranghres en Angleterre,* where the Christian name of 
Jehan is found, and this belonged to Lord WilUams, and not to 
Lord William Howard. He also does not observe that the follow- 
ing passage of Benard's despatch, which he refers to, becomes 
inexplicable if William Howard was the envoy, '* Et y a grande 
persuasion et coi\jecture qu'il (Milord Willaume) y ait traict^ avec 
elle (Elisabeth) plusieurs conspirations, qu'il Tayt avertie des 
emprinses, du temps, du jour, et que ce qu*il a faict soit est^ par 
le conseil de Tamiral et aultres parens de ladicte Elisabeth.*' 
If the Envoy followed the Admiral's directions he could not have 
been the Admiral himself. Foxe, Vol. VIII. p. 619, mentions 
a proposal of John Williams, Lord of Tame, for the transfer of 
Elizabeth from Woodstock to his house, the Queen's consent, and 
her sudden refusal when everything was ready. We may sup- 
pose that this refers to John Williams* journey to Woodstock and 
the consequent displeasure at Court. 
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to her, to induce her spontaneously to express a 
wish to go to Flanders, But for some reason 
or other, perhaps from displeasure at any re- 
striction being placed on the freedom of his 
intercourse with the prisoner, he came back 
and said that he had not ventured to mention 
it to her. However, it was known that there 
had been some private conversations, and it was 
inferred that Williams must have informed her 
of some plot or conspiracy hatched for her 
benefit, in compliance with the suggestions of 
William Howard and other relations of 
the Boleyns. The most angry talked of 
sending him to the Tower, for having thus 
abused the King, the Queen, and Council, and 
of confronting him with Elizabeth.* But no 
doubt the influence of the Howards made 
peace. And it was also seen that the time 
was past for banishing the Princess by a 

• Benard to Charles V., undated, (February, 1535.) Ghan- 
veUe : " State Papers,'' Vol. IV. pp. 404, 406. Noailles' letter to 
the Constable, March 10th, 1555, mentions this journey of Wil- 
liams', " Arehivee du Ministh-e dee Affaires Stranghres en Angle- 
ierre, 1553-1556, p. 711. But as he is not thoroughly informed 
of the business, he is wrong in the motives he attributes to 
Philip : " Qui me faict oroire que ledit Sieur Boy a mauvaise esp^- 
ranoe du fruict do ladite dame (la reine) commo j'ay escript au 
Boy (Henry II.) youlant luy la (Elisabeth) gratiiller devant qu'il 
se pnisse descouyrir de oe qu'il crainct adyenir de sa femme." 
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stroke of authority. And thus the notion 
of setting her at liberty and allowing her to 
reside in England gradually gained ground. 

At last, at the end of April, 1555, Wood- 
stock gave up its prey. The Queen had gone 
to Hampton Court to await her confinement,* 
and on the 17th she sent Bedingfield an order 
to bring the Lady Elizabeth to her, at that 
residence, as speedily as possible, with her 
servants and usual guard. f As Elizabeth 
left the prison that had held her for eleven 
months, she chose to mark the spirit of this 
period of her life by a jest, and with a 
diamond, wrote the well-known verse, upon 
a pane of glass — 

" Much suspected by me 
Nothing proved can be, 
Quoth Elizabeth prisoner."]; 

Her innocence really lay in that very point, 
according to the most narrow and Jewish inter- 
pretation of the word. 

Her journey lasted four days ; the third day 
was specially to be noticed for an exhibition of 
affection by her gentlemen and tenants ; for 

• On April 4th, Stri/pe, Vol. III. p. 212. 
t Bedingrfield's ^^ Papers" letter from the Queen, Hampton 
Court, April, 1553, p. 225. 
J Foxe, Vol. VII. p. 619. 
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sixty of them came in haste to Colnebrook, 
anxious to see their mistress after so many 
months of apprehensions for her life. But 
Bedingfield, by the Queen's authority, ordered 
them to depart, and allowed no one to ap- 
proach her, except the usher, three bedchamber 
women, and an officer of the wardrobe, that is 
to say about as many as at Woodstock. On 
this return journey, Elizabeth slept the first 
night at Ricote, the house of Williams of 
Tame ; the second at Winge, Mr. Dormer's ; the 
third at Colnebrook ; on the fourth she reached 
Hampton Court. If the young Princess had 
been tempted to forget that, though released 
from prison, she was not free, being still under 
suspicion, the strictness of these precautions 
might have reminded her she had another 
trial to undergo. 

She reached Hampton Court on April 29th, 
1555, the day after Courtenay's departure for the 
Continent.* Throughout all the procession and 

• Noaillea : " Memoires et Listr actions du Sieur de La Marque^^ 
May 7th, 1555. " Archives du MinisUre des Affaires Etranghres 
en Angleterre;' 1553-1556, Vol. I. and II. p. 827. " Le lende- 
main, A.pril 29tb, Madame Elisabeth vint h. cett-e cour ;" and Qio- 
yanni Michieli to the Doge, April 29th, 1555, in '* Friedmann^^ 
p. 33. " On the eighth of this April I wrote to Your Highness 
that there were hopes that the Ladj Elizabeth would soon be at 
liberty; Your Highness will know that to-day, or certainly to- 
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ceremonial, the closest observer could not have 
detected anything like the joyous feeling of a 
family forgetting its disputes and drawing closer 
its slackened bonds of union. She entered .the 
palace by a back gate, in the melancholy guise 
of a captive, escorted by Sir Henry Beding- 
field's soldiers. She was placed near the King's 
rooms, in the lodging left vacant by the Duke 
of Alva's departure for the Low Countries. All 
communication with the exterior was forbidden. 
Only it appears that quite at the beginning the 
King came to see her, wishing to make ac- 
quaintance with his sister-in-law, so famous for 
her wit in her loneliness, so strong and so for- 
midable as a political personage by her character 
and popularity. Nothing is known of their 
conversation. From the former's subsequent 
conduct, we may suppose that he carried away 
a confirmation of the favourable disposition he 
had hitherto displayed.* As for Mary, though 

morrow, she will be at Court near their Majesties, and will not 
leave it till after the Queen's confinement. For it was reported 
that in case of Mary's death the King thought of marrying Eliza- 
beth. These two papers enable us to determine the date of 
Elizabeth's leaving Woodstock ; as the journey took four days, it 
must have taken place on April 25th. Some authors have been 
mistaken in deferring it to the month of June. Elizabeth was 
almost as closely confined at Court as at Woodstock. 
* This visit of the King's to Elizabeth is a new fact. No author 
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nothing was proved, she remained inwardly 
convinced that Elizabeth had tampered with 
the rebellion. Wearied at last by the inutility 
of her judicial inquiries^ she had come to the reso- 
lution of granting her pardon. But as a prelimi- 
nary, for the sake of her responsibility, as well as 
of her royal dignity, she would have wished that 
Elizabeth would have thrown herself upon her 
mercy, by a sort of general confession of guilt, on 

has mentioned it. The information is taken from the unpublished 
papers of NoaiUes. '* Archives du Ministh-e dea Affaires Etran- 
g^es en AngUterre** 1553-1556, Vol. I. and II. p. 827. " Jfe- 
moires et Instructions du Sieur de la Marque allant vers M. le 
Comnestahlef May 7th, 1555. " Le lendemain, 29 Avril, Madame 
Elisabeth rint k ceste cour, laquelle ce roj fut visiter deux ou 
trois jours apr^s, ayant ^t^ auparayant advertje par la rojne sa 
soBur de se tenir le plus richement yestiie qu'elle pourroit quand 
oedict seigneur Tiroit yeoir." This adyice of the Queen's agrees 
with her taste for dress (Elizabeth maintained her exaggerated 
simplicitj), and confirms the authenticity of the &cts. However, 
we should have been in some doubt, notwithstanding Noailles' 
general accuracy, had we not discovered a confirmation in the 
Venetian papers. Giovanni Michieli, in a despatch of May 6th, 
1555, to the Doge, mentions that Elizabeth had arrived in great 
privacy, only attended by a few ladies and servants ; that she 
was lodged in the Duke of Alva's rooms, and lived in great retire* 
ment, not as yet having received a visit from anjone, but once or 
twice from their Majesties by secret passages. " Non essendo fin 
hora stata veduta da alcuno, eccetto che una o due volte da queste 
Majesta per vie secrete" — Friedmann, p. 36. No doubt the Vene- 
tian Ambassador goes too far in saying visits from their Majesties, 
for it seems dear that Elizabeth did not see the Queen till the 
evening when she was suddenly summoned to appear before her, 
about a month after her arrival at Court. 
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which the pardon would immediately be granted. 
But Elizabeth was further than ever from taking 
up the painful position of a pardoned and repent- 
ant sinner, because nothing had been proved. At 
Hampton Court, as well as at Whitehall after her 
arrest, and afterwards at the Tower and at Wood- 
stock, she was firmly resolved to avoid any- 
thing that might anyway resemble spontaneous 
self-accusation or an appeal from her sentence. 
As this system had been successful in the most 
fearful storm, how could she change it, when 
access to the harbour was opened by the calm 
that it had secured ? So she held her head higher 
than ever, and gained the victory at last. 

First there was a fortnight of lonely and 
dismal seclusion, before her great uncle. Sir 
William Howard, obtained leave to visit her. 
She was strengthened and consoled, and begged 
him to procure her an interview with some of 
the members of the Council. Indeed, soon 
afterwards the Chancellor Bishop of Winches- 
ter, the Earls of Arundel and Shrewsbury, and 
Secretary Petre presented themselves before her 
with every mark of respect. 

They may have fancied she would humble 
herself, but she said, as she returned their saluta- 
tion, " My Lords, I am glad to see you, for 
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metbinks I have been a great while from you 
desolately alone. Wherefore I would entreat 
you to be a means to the King and Queen's 
Majesties that I may be delivered from my 
imprisonment, in which J have been kept a 
long time, as to you, my Lords, is not unknown." 
At these words the Chancellor bent his knee, 
and told her that she must first submit herself 
to the Queen, and then there would be no 
doubt of a happy result, according to her 
wish. If he flattered himself that she would 
take this course without guessing the conse- 
quences, he was immediately deceived. She 
was as sharp-sighted as when she had been 
harassed with questions and snares in the Duke 
of Somerset's name, and her answer was a ve- 
hement refusal. Rather than do so, she said, she 
would lie in prison all her life, if ever she had 
offended against the Queen in thought, word, 
or deed; she craved no mercy, but judges to 
try her. Besides, if she did this, she would be 
speaking against herself, confessing that she was 
guilty, and that she never was ; and then the 
King and Queen would have reason to always 
retain a bad opinion of hen No, it were better 
to lie in prison for the truth than to be free 
and suspected by the Queen." 

M 2 
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Gardiner was not a man to be easily defeated. 
Next day he returned to the charge. Kneeling 
before Elizabeth, he told her that the Queen 
marvelled at her boldness in refusing to confess 
her offence, so that it might seem as if Her 
Majesty had wrongfully imprisoned Her Grace. 

"Nay," replied Elizabeth, "I have never had 
such a thought; Her Majesty hath a right to 
punish me as she thinketh good," 

" So be it," replied the Chancellor. " Her 
Majesty willeth me to tell you that you must 
tell another tale ere that you be set at liberty." 

*' Alas," answered Elizabeth, " I had as lief 
be in prison with honesty as be abroad 
suspected of Her Majesty. That which I have 
said, I will stand to, and never give myself the 
lie." 

The Chancellor returned ironically, " Your 
Grace hath the vantage of me and these Lords 
for your long and wrongful imprisonment." 

"What advantage I have," said she, "God 
and your own conscience can best tell, and here 
before Him I speak it ; for that dealing which 
I have had amongst you I seek no remedy, 
but pray that God may forgive you all." 

" Amen, Amen," said he, and so departed. 
But, though she spoke so haughtily, Elizabeth 
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neglected nothing that could forward her cause : 
letters, petitions, the intervention of her friends, 
she had recourse to every resource.* Another 
week was passed in fruitless expectation. Sud- 
denly, at ten at night, there came a summons to 
the Queen's presence. Elizabeth was scared at 
this sudden order, at the late hour and the dark- 
ness. The phantom of death again seized her 
imagination. Before she went, she begged for 
the prayers of her servants and ladies, as she 
might not see them again. Sir Henry Beding- 
field conducted her through the garden by 
torchlight to the Queen's chamber. Mistress 
Clarence, the chief of the Queen's women, then 
received her, and conducted her to the bed- 
room, where Mary was awaiting her, seated 
upon a state chair with the air of a sovereign 
and judge. Elizabeth made the three custo- 
mary reverences, and then humbly kneeled at 
her feet. She began with a prayer to God for 
health, long life, and safety for her sister ; then 
spoke herself, professing her loyal devotion, 
and giving assurances that in her was to be 
found as faithful a subject as existed. She 
begged that this might be believed, and said 
that nothing to the contrary could be discovered 

* SetftDOod, p. 156. 
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against her, though malicious reports might 
have been invented. But the Queen answered 
in an angry tone. 

" You will not confess your ofFence, I sec ; 
but rather stand stoutly on your truth. I pray 
God your truth may become manifest." 

"If it is not," said the Princess, "I will 
look for neither favour nor pardon at Your 
Majesty's hands." 

" Well, then," said the Queen, " you stand 
so stiffly on your truth, belike you have been 
wrongfully punished?" 

** I must not say so to Your Majesty," replied 
Elizabeth. 

" But you will report so to others, it seemeth," 
rejoined Mary. 

" No, an please Your Majesty," replied the 
Princess, " I have borne, and must bear, the 
burden thereof; but I humbly beseech Your 
Grace's good opinion of me, as I am, and 
ever have been. Your Majesty's true sub- 
ject."* 

The Queen was shaken by this boldness, and 
was pacified. In taking leave, she uttered some 
words of consolation, though rather shortly, and 
then, as if speaking to herself, added in Spanish, 

• We here follow Foxe j Hey wood is different. 
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" God knoweth." Elizabeth had won her cause, 
so powerful an enchantress was she.* This 
scene must have taken place about the 
end of May, 1555, after the lapse of a little 
more than three weeks from the coming 
of the prisoner from Woodstock on the 29th 
of April. 

It is said that this first interview of the 
sisters for two years was witnessed by Philip 
from behind the arras, but not for Elizabeth's 
protection from Mary's violence, or to secure 
Mary against dangerous consequences from her 
own anger, according to a ridiculous story.f 
Mary could exert remarkable power over herself. 
It is more likely that he wished to know the 
conversation with perfect accuracy — how Eliza- 
beth would justify herself — and that he 
followed his natural inclination to mysterious 
manoeuvres.J 

* Aocx>rdiiig to Leti, Mary was softened, and, herself raising 
her sister, told her, " Innocent or guilty, I forgive you." We 
are always reminded of Benard's expression, " Ung esprit plain 
d'incantation." Froude^ Vol. VI. p. 358, puts this interview at 
the beginning of July, 1555, it is the natural consequence of the 
mistake that makes him place Elizabeth's arrival at Hampton 
Court in June. 

t Leti, Burnet has also repeated this story, Vol. II. pp. 337 
888. 

X Philip knew no English. — Trans. 
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A week later, Sir Henry Bedingfield and his 
soldiers were dismissed.* But though Eliza- 
beth was at liberty, she was still within reach 
of the halberds. A short time afterwards, 
Bedingfield received the appointment of Con- 
stable of the Tower and Member of the Privy 
Council, on the 28th of October, 1555, as a 
recompense for his laborious services. He 
was one of those whom Elizabeth dismissed 
with thanks when she came to the crown, 
adding a taunt to her farewell, and saying to 
him: 

" God forgive you the past, as I do. When- 
ever I have one who requires to be safely and 
straitly kept, I will send him to you."f But it 
seems he did not think himself in disgrace during 
Elizabeth's reign ; for he came from time to 
time to pay his respects to his sovereign. She 
herself went to visit him in 1578, twenty years 
afterwards. Did she require such a long time 
to digest her wrath ? Sir Henry Bedingfield died 
in 1583. 

The time of Bedingfield*s departure from 

* Holinshedy p. 1159. Foxe, Vol. Till. p. 621. Seywood, 
p. 159. 

t JEolintthedy p. 1117. The author says that he is sure of the 
purport of Elizabeth's speech, if not of the exact words. 
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Hampton Court with his followers is the real 
termination of the Woodstock captivity, the 
23rd of May, 1544, to the end of May, 

1555- 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ELIZABETH AT COURT. THE KING's SUPPOSED 

PASSION FOR HER. 



Pretended Loye of the King for Elizabeth — She is much honoured 
at Court — Symptoms of Agitation — Religious Persecution — 
Departure of the King for the Low Countries — Tlie King still 
continues to protect Elizabeth — Proposal to marry her with 
Don Carlos. 

THE King's defence of his sister-in-law has 
been supposed to have arisen from a 
strong admiration for her. An actual passion 
has even been attributed to him, so un- 
disguised as to have aroused the Queen's 
jealousy To refute this, it is only necessary 
to observe that Elizabeth's marriage to the 
Duke of Savoy was always under consideration. 
Therefore, although both affirm this state- 
ment, there is no need to dwell upon the con- 
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jectures of the political agents, like Noailles 
and Michieli, hostile to Mary and Philip, and 
imagining that the Prince kept Elizabeth in 
England in order to have her in his power, in 
case the Queen should die in her shortly ex- 
pected confinement They said his plan was 
either to marry her or to gain her friendship, 
and thus secure the means of quitting England 
safe and sound with all his attendants.* The 
Queen awaited the time of her delivery at 
Hampton Court, England, especially London, 
was in a fever of anxiety. On the 30th of 
April, a report of the happy event suddenly 
spread in the city ; the church bells rang their 
loudest; a Te Deum was sung at St. Paul's; 
the people made bonfires, and laid tables in the 
streets. But the fatal news soon spread. Mary 
had not known, and never could know, the joys 
of maternity ; she had mistaken the first symp- 

* Gioyanni Michieli to the Doge, London, April 29th, 1555, 
Friedmannf p. 33. Noailles to the King, December 26th, 1554. 
Vertot, Vol. IV. p. 82. " Memoires et Instructions du Sieur de 
La Marque" May 7th, 1555. " Archives du Ministhre des 
Affcnres JEtranghres en Angleterre" Vol. I. and II. p. 827. 
Noailles soon after accused Mary of pretending to be pregnant. 
" Mimoire et Advis envoyez d M. de VAubespine" June Ist, 1553. 
Idemf p. 843. The Frotouotary de Noailles, Francois, Bishop of 
Acqs, afterwards made this imputation with much greater 
rehemence. Letter to the Constable, July 27th, 1555. Idem, p. 
925. 
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toms of an incurable malady, dropsy, for the 
marks of pregnancy. Yet she chose to hope 
against all hope ; and the few remaining years 
of her life were spent before she found 
strength enough to give up the tender hope. 
Her book of prayers is still in existence, and 
is much worn at a page that contains two 
prayers, one for the unity of the Catholic 
church, the other for the safe delivery of a 
woman with child.* 

Elizabeth's arrival at Court coincided with 
the mistake of the people of London, just men- 
tioned ; and it also coincided with the appear 
ance of a seditious libel largely disseminated. 
Elizabeth's Italian master was suspected of being 
the author, and was sent to the Tower.f 

There was also another incident that might 
have been still more serious in the state of 
knowledge of the i6th century — a case of 
magic. The last Parliament had renewed the 
prohibition, under pain of felony, of giving 
credit to Egyptians, diviners, or false prophets, 
in January, 1555. Now the Council was in- 
formed that four persons, John Dee, Carey, 

* ** Foreign Calendar,^* (Elizabeth,) bj If. Joseph Stevenson^ 
preface, p. Ixxiii. 

t Giovaimi Micbieli to the Doge, May 18th, 1555. IHedmannt 
p.4L 
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Butler, and Field, had drawn the horoscope of 
the King and Queen, used magical practices 
against them, and made waxen images of them, 
stuck full of pins, which were supposed to have 
the power of killing a person by wounding his 
statue. It was also said that they were masters 
of a familiar demon, and that it was proved by 
the sudden death of one of the children of an 
informer, named Ferys, and the blindness of 
the other. 

Of these sorcerers, John Dee was a friend of 
Parry, Elizabeth's cofferer ; and as long as he 
lived Elizabeth was a blind believer in his 
power of astrology. Carey and Butler were 
relations of the Boleyns ; and the fourth was 
a member of the Princess's household. On 
May 28th, the Council issued an order for the 
arrest of Dee, and he was imprisoned in Lx)ndon 
with the rest. Commissioners were appointed 
on June 5th, for the trial. Nevertheless it did 
not take place ; * John Dee was released on 
August 29th, having been three months in 
prison.* Elizabeth was not disturbed. She 

* Noailles : " MSmoire et Advis envoyez €t, M, de VAubespine^^ 
June 1st, 1555. '* Archives du MinUthre des Affaires Etranghres 
en Angleterre" Vol. I. and II., p. 843. Tytler : *' England under 
the Reigns of Edward VI, and Queen Mary*' Vol. II., p. 479. 
Letter of Thomas Martyn to Courtenaj, Calais, June 8th, 1555. 
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had been in strict confinement at Hampton 
Court, and so could not have shared in these 
rash proceedings of her servants and friends, 
although she was much inclined to the deceit- 
ful mysteries of judicial astrology. 

Elizabeth had gained a certain amount of free- 
dom, though not allowed to leave her chambers, 
since Mary, despairing of extracting a confession 
from her sister, or even any explanation of 
her late behaviour, had left the enigma to 
God. Her servants were returned to her ; the 
gentlemen of the Court were allowed to visit 
her.* William Howard presided at these 
receptions, and required the observance of the 
highest ceremonial, kneeling and kissing of 
hands. The Queen, and even the King, as 
it seems, thought he went too far. At least 

Miss Strickland, Vol. YI., p. 120, puts this adventore in the early 
part of the spring of 1 555, and says that Elizaheth was the person 
who played this dangerous trick while she was at Woodstock, and 
thinks that she was, in consequence, transferred to Hampton Court. 
But she has not observed that the order fdt the arrest of John Dee 
is dated May 28th, and must have very speedily followed the in- 
formation, while Elizabeth had been at Hampton Court since April 
29th. She was in very close confinement during this first month 
of her presence in the Palace, and had no exterior communication. 
It is very likely that she would not have escaped easily had she 
been concerned in magical operations, so much feared at that time, 
but she was not at all implicated. 

* G-iovanni Michieli to the Doge, London, June 11th, 1555 
Friedmann : p. 57. 
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the Admiral complained that the King had for 
this reason treated him coldly, at the service 
that was celebrated on June 17th, for the re- 
pose of the soul of the insane Queen Joanna, 
mother of Charles V.* He took his revenge at 
a banquet to the Ambassadors, by placing him- 
self next to the French Ambassador, and 
making a great exhibition of friendship for him, 
unlike the English habit. f 

Nevertheless, it is stated that the greatest 
personages, the King and Cardinal Pole, 
publicly gave demonstrations of the highest 
respect for the Queen's sister. At least, this 
would be the meaning of an anecdote related 
by Foxe and HolinsheAJ They say that a 
little while after Wyatt's rising, a certain 
Robert Farrer, drinking at a tavern, abused 
Elizabeth, even to calling her "that jilt," 
because she had been one of the chief con- 
trivers of the rebellion with the heretics, who 
hoped to give her the crown ; but that he, 
Farrer, hoped that before she got it, she and 
they would hop headless or roast upon the 
faggots. A servant of Elizabeth's, named 

* She died at Tordesillas the previons April 12th. 
t Benard to Charles V., July 10th, 1555. Granvelle : " State 
Papers," Vol. IV., p. 448. 

J Foxe : Vol. VIII., pp. 622-624. Eolinshed : p. 1169. 
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Laurence Sheriff,was present at this conversation ; 
he denounced it and even laid a complaint before 
the Ecclesiastical court, with Bonner, Bishop 
of London, for judge. There he again ex- 
pressed his indignation, and added, to show 
how worthy the Princess was to be honoured, 
" I saw yesterday at Court that my Lord 
Cardinal Pole, when meeting the Princess in 
the presence-chamber, kneeled down and kissed 
her hand ; and I saw also that King Philip, 
meeting her, made such obeisance that his knee 
touched the ground." The Bishop silenced 
him, and sharply reprimanded Farrer's in- 
solence. 

Though this story is given with so many 
particulars, there are several difficulties about 
it. The narrators say it was "soone after" 
Wyatt's rising ; indeed Farrer's words are full 
of the hot passion of the crisis. Now the 
revolt took place from January 25th to 
February 7th, 1554. Elizabeth was arrested 
at Ashridge on February loth, was sent to 
the Tower on March 18th, to Woodstock 
on May 1 9th, and did not leave this second 
prison till the end of April, 1555, a year 
afterwards, and then she came to the Court, 
and was further kept some time in seclusion* 
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Philip did not land in England to marry 
Mary till the end of July, 1554. As for 
Cardinal Pole, he was detained abroad by 
the Emperor for fear he should be a sup- 
porter of Courtenay, and did not return to 
England till November 20th, of the same 
year. All this proves that Foxe and Holins- 
hed have committed a gross anachronism, in 
putting these two great personages at Elizabeth's 
feet, at a time when she was a State prisoner, 
and they themselves were on the continent. 
Farrer also talks of a plan of burning 
Elizabeth, as if the faggots had been already 
laid, but the trials for heresy did not begin 
for a year after Wyatt's rising, in January, 
1555. So the time is as uncertain as some 
incidents are confused and impeachable. 

Without any chance complication, like a 
libel, or magic, Elizabeth was then, as before, 
in opposition, as the necessary result of her 
position. Any malcontents, seemed only to 
exist to swell the ranks of her party. When 
the Queen underwent any painful disappoint- 
ment, she could not but profit by it, even 
without any act of her own, by the course of 
circumstances. 

The Queen's false hopes of becoming a 

VOL. II. N 
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mother had been a powerful incentive to 
mercy; but as the delusion fleeted there 
could not but accrue to the one sister a little 
ridicule and political danger, and to the other 
an increase of power and confidence. It was 
in vain that Mary multiplied public prayers 
and processions, the bitter cup was not to be taken 
from her lips. Month after month passed without 
her delivery. Some laughed, some spoke of pre- 
tended pregnancy, to keep the English quiet 
in the expectation of a birth that they sincerely 
desired.* Some terrible disputes broke out be- 

* " Toutefois le diet Sieur de Noailles pense, et plusieurs autres 

qu'elle sera aussj longuement grosse que son peuple aera en yolont^ 

de s'esmouvoir." Advis envoyez au Boy, July 27tb, 1555. 

Noailles : Vol. I. and II., p. 919. " Archives du Ministhre de$ 

Affaires Btranghres en Angleterre" The Pronotary de I^oailles 

takes this supposed pretence as the text of a curious diatribe 

against the natural deceitfulness he imputes to the English. July 

37th, 1555, he writes to the Constable de Montmorency that he 

will not undertake to remind him of all the variations that have 

taken place in England, for the Constable has noted them in 

his memory better than he could make him understand them, 

and goes on, " Far ce il me suffit de yous dire que tous ceux 

qui sont dellectez a escrire et inventer choses fabuleuses et con- 

trouvees n'ont secu ne touIIu faire election de meilleur subjet que 

des avantures de cett« isle de la G-rand Bretague, les livres desquelz 

ne sont enrichis que de toutes esp^ces de menteries. Brief^ 

Monseigneur, quiconque a touIu faire profession et tirer proffit de 

tout geren d'idol&trie, d'hypocrisie, de faulces propheties et de 

toute infidelite, n'a trouve terre ne pays ou sa mercerie ayt 6t^ 

plus requise ne plus chi^remeut yendue qu*en cettuy-cy, ce que 
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tween the Spaniards and English, and lives were 
lost. The usual Midsummer festivities could 
not take place for fear of fresh disturbances. 
On the Corpus Christi day, the Spaniards were 
assembled in a church for the procession, and 
the people almost stormed it, crying out that 
they would have a Sicilian Vesper.* Elizabeth's 
party and the heretics asserted with increasing 
boldness that the Queen was not with child, 
and that a suppositious child would be pro- 
duced Renard reported this to the Emperor, 
and added, that the faces of men were strange 

I'on reoit aujoord'huj clairement parmy eux, car ilz viyent si in- 
oertains en la religion qu'ilz ne 89aYent ce qu*ilz doivent recevoir 
poor T^rit^ et ce qu'ilz doiyent rejetter pour mensonge." Then 
he denounces Mary's pretended pregnancy, '* qui me fait croire que 
ladicte dame a plants et estably Fob^issance de son r^gne sur le 
mensonge, que le mal commun des membres est parvenu jusques k 
la teste et que par cons^uent, tout le corps a attaint le dernier periode 
de son plus grand malheur, duquel je prie ^ Dieu youlour engendrer 
une transformation dlieur et de prosp^rit^ pour qui je la d^ire 
[the King of France, no doubt], Monseigneur, on ne Toit en cette 
royne et en sez subjetz rien de la yertu que I'apparence en tant 
qa*elle pent servir ik conduire see affections [get what she wants]." 
" Archive* du Miniit^e des Afiaires Etranghree en Angleterre^* 
YoL I. and II., p. 925. A report of the same day, July 27th, 
1556, states that the Queen is so grieved at the failure of her hope 
of pregnancy that she has refused all food, to the great anxiety of 
the physicians, the King, and the Emperor. Ibid., 929. The 
Protonotary does not see that his report of the Queen's sorrow con- 
tradicts his letter on the pretence of pregnancy. 

* GioTanni Michieli to the Doge, May 27th, June 26th, July 1st, 
1655, in Friedmann, 

N 2 
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and more gloomy than he had ever seen them. 
He acknowledged that the men, in whom most 
confidence was placed, gave most cause for doubt. 
He dreaded the want of cordiality between the 
two nations, and the failure of justice and police 
regulations. At the same time, the gentle- 
men were assembling in London, contrary to 
their usual custom of spending the summer at 
their country-houses. These were the heretics, 
the old rebels, the relations and partisans of 
Elizabeth. One of them came to Noailles, and 
told him there were fifty of the old nobility, 
determined to die or recover their liberty before 
six weeks were over. The Ambassador did not 
decline this overture, as it seemed to him to 
promise better chances for the future.* But 
the Council broke up the plots and prevented 
their renewal by ordering the gentlemen to 
return to their homes, and remain there. They 
exclaimed that they were true men ; the Chan- 
cellor replied, that it was not enough not to be 
traitors, but they must be above suspicion. 
Among those thus sent away were the sons 
of the late Duke of Northumberland, and a 



* Noailles to the ConstaUe, Juir ISrh, ISSS. '^ArcUtm dm 
JBmift^re des Affmires Etramffmt em Amfiaierref" ToL L and IL, 
p. 915. 
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large number of those, who had been sent to 
the Tower on Wyatt's rebellion.* 

Elizabeth was not held responsible for these 
blundering commencements of conspiracies, 
although they were the work of her friends, any 
more than she had been for the magic opera- 
tions imputed to John Dee. Neither was she 
involved in the terrible religious persecution 
that commenced in January, 1555. At Hamp- 
ton Court, as at Woodstock, she displayed an 
exemplary exactness in Catholic practices. 
Mary was the incontestable possessor of the 
power of compulsion in matters of faith, a power 
that had always been among the prerogatives 
of the crown. But prudent men desired to defer 
the active employment of it ; while the violent 
were enraged at the delay. One of them, 
Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London, took 
upon himself, without consulting any one, to 
issue a letter, ordering his visitors to make an 
inquisition of the faith in London and the rest 
of his diocese, at the end of September, 1554. 
Therefore, it was not Gardiner, though he has 
been many times accused of it, still less Cardinal 

* Benard to Charles V., June 27th, July 10th, 1555. GVa»- 
velle : ** State Papers ** Vol. IV., pp. 433, 447. Giovanni Michieli 
to the Doge, Eichmond, July I5th, 1555, in Friedmann, p. 82. 
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Pole, since he had not returned from the con- 
tinent, who gave the signal for the persecution * 
When the Bishop had made a beginning, no 
one had courage to check him. The first 
arrests were made on the i6th of January, 
1555 ; the first executions, four in number, took 
place between the 29th of January and the 9th 
of February. Yet, on the loth of February, 
Alvarez de Castro, a Spanish monk, of the 
King's Chapel, preached to the Court that 
clemency alone should be exerted in matters of 
faith, and energetically condemned rigorous 
proceedings. t Philip II. condemning the 

* Lingard says that it is not quite clear who was the instigator 
of the persecution under Mary. There is a letter from Benard to 
Charles V., October 13th, 1554, Oranvelle : " State Papers," Vol. 
IV., pp. 317, 318, that removes the difficulty as it reports that the 
Bishop of London took the initiative. He says the heretics are 
greatly troubled at these articles, " surtout pour la forme et nom 
d*Inquisition sous lequel ilz sont oonceuz.'* Further on, in the 
same letter, he gives more detail : " L*^vesque de Londres publia les 
dictz articles sans le sceu ou participation desdictz sieur Boy et 
dame, ny du Conseil; etcommeTon luy demandacommeils*advan- 
ceoit sans le communiquer il dist que s'estoit chose deppendant de 
son office et jurisdiction; qui s^avoit bien que les communiquant 
audict Conseil, il y eust eu contrail et empeschement ; qu'il avoit 
faict pour le service de Dieu ; que, quand il est question de la re- 
ligion Ton y doit proc^der realment, sans crainte j allegant les ex- 
emples du Vieux Testament, et que Dieu aidait ceulz qu'ilz main- 
tenoient ses loix, observoient ses commandemens et luy adh^- 
roient.*' See also Froude, Vol. VI., pp. 257, 258. 

f Lingard: '' Mistory qf Ungl^nd:' Oranvelle: *' State 
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faggot ! We must shut our eyes to his later 
history ! But at this time, gentleness was the 
rule of his conduct to the English. This 
sermon had such an effect that the proceedings 
were suspended ; five weeks passed before the 
flame was again kindled in dreadful Smithfield. 
It is well enough known that the ordinances and 
laws by which the heretics were devoted to 
death, had been those of the reformer, Cranmer, 
under Edward VI., and became those of Eliza- 
beth as soon as she was queen. Mary, at 
first, was not more cruel than others. But 
the multitude of executions that she allowed 
to be carried out, within so brief a space 
of time, cry out against her to pos- 
terity. Woe to him that imposes the fearful 
penalty of punishment on matters of conscience. 
Our pity for the Reformers will scarce allow us 
to remember that they taught very aggressive 
doctrines against the Queen's rights and poli- 

Papers,** Vol. IV. p. 397, there is a letter from Benard to Philip, 
undated, hut placed on Fehruary 8th, 1555 hy the editor of the 
Papers, and in it Benard advises Philip to he moderate in matters 
of faith ; he wishes that, for the sake of example, reform might he 
oommenoed with the clergy. See also Strype^ Vol. III. p. 209. 
M%89 Strioklandf Vol. III. Lingard says that Alvarez de Castro 
was the King's confessor, hut by the •* Domestic Calendar^ Mary" 
p. 66, No. 21, it may be seen that the confessor's name was Bernard 
de Fresnada. 
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tical authority, as well as their dissent in faith. 
The fanatic. Dr. Storey, making use of a 
simile familiar to the instigators of murder, 
asserted that it was of little use to prune the 
branches of the tree of heresy, while the trunk 
was left standing. Elizabeth was terrified at 
such a direct threat Then, says Camden, she 
imitated the ship that avoids the storm, and 
her diligence in attending mass and the sacra- 
ment was increased. When closely questioned 
by Cardinal Pole, she declared herself to be a 
Roman Catholic* Mary did not very much 
believe this. She knew the worth of such pro- 
fessions sprung from fear, she who once had 
written to her father abjuring the Pope's 
authority for ever, and recognising her father 
as the only head ** under Christ," of the English 
Church; she who had accepted the brand of 
incest and illegality stamped on her mother's 
marriage. Once she caused her sister to be 
questioned about transubstantiation. Elizabeth 
is said to have eluded the attack by the follow- 
ing extempore lines : shewing more cleverness 
than faith. 

" Christ was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and break it ; 
And wliat liis word did make it, 
That I believe and take it." 



• " Camden Apparutus" p. xiv. 
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Many others submitted in name, like her. 
One fine day her master, the Protestant, Roger 
Ascham, found himself a Catholic ; Cheke the 
same. Sir William Cecil, formerly Secretary 
of State, under Edward VL, was also touched 
with grace. On Easter Day, 1556, he re- 
ceived the Holy Communion with his wife 
and son at Wimbledon.* It was long asserted 
that Cecil had been invincible to persecution, 
and had given up high office of Secretary of 
of State for his religious faith. Tytler has 
found a proof to the contrary in a list, written 
in Cecil's own hand, of all the persons who re- 
ceived the sacrament at Wimbledon that Easter. 
His name comes first. And there is also a list 
of his expenses on the occasion, by the name of 
offerings and tithes, of pigs, geese, lambs, wool, 
&c 

No doubt at Court there was rejoicing 
over the exemplary piety of Cecil, Elizabeth, 
and many other converts. But how blind is 
persecution. This man, who was brought to 
his knees before the altar of orthodoxy, under 
Mary, with and under Elizabeth, was the 
destroyer of the Catholic faith in England, and 

• Tytler, "England under the Reigna of Edward VL and 
Mary," VoL II. p. 443. 
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its bitter enemy everywhere else. Who knows 
how far he was goaded to insatiable revenge by 
the secret feeling of shame for his hypocrisy, 
and whether he did not make the ruin of the 
Romish Church in England the ransom for 
the blot then cast on his honour. 

The narrow bounds that circumscribed 
Elizabeth were expanding. The Queen was 
wearied with the number of noble ladies drawn 
to Hampton Court to await her delivery, 
and with the onerous necessity of accom- 
modating them in the Palace, she therefore de- 
termined to go to a smaller house belonging to 
her, called Oatlands, at a distance of four miles. 
Elizabeth profited by the change. She gained 
permission to take up her abode with her ser- 
vants at another house three miles off, and 
when the King and Queen returned to Hamp- 
ton Court, on the 19th of August, 1555, she 
continued to live apart, with liberty to receive 
any visitors she chose.* 

An event was then impending that recalled 
Philip to the Continent, to Mary's despair — the 
abdication of Charles V. That Prince, being 

* GioTaDoi Micliieli to the Doge, August 5th, 1555. Friedmannf 
p. 92. He does not give the name of the place whither Elizabeth 
went. 
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at fifty-five crippled with gout and infirmities, 
cured of his passion for dominion since the 
German Protestants had compelled him to grant 
freedom of faith by the treaty of Passau, in 
1552, and the French had arrested his fortune 
in war before Metz, in the same year; was 
ardently desirous to lay down all his grandeur ; 
of which he had begun to weary even at the 
moment when his fortune was at the highest, 
about the year 1539. 

Charles V. urged his son to come to the 
Low Countries, and to receive from his hands 
the crowns of the Kingdom of Spain. It 
had been his ardent, but futile, desire to unite 
the Imperial crown with them, if his brother 
Ferdinand would restore it to him, thus beyond 
measure ambitious for his son, when he had 
felt the vanity of power for himself. The 
young Prince had long delayed his coming, 
hoping from month to month, from day to day, 
for the birth of the heir fated to fulfil the won- 
derful destiny of having the power to unite 
England and the vast states of the House of 
Austria into a compact whole. At last, in the 
month of August, 1555, he made his prepara- 
tions for going into the Low Countries, too 
sure that Mary had been mistaken. The hus- 
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band and wife were to make their adieux at 
Greenwich. 

Either through returning affection for Eliza- 
beth*, or a cautious determination not to leave 
her alone and her own mistress, Mary made 
her one of the company at Greenwich, August 
26th, 1555 ; but care was taken that the Prin- 
cess should go by water in a plain barge, with 
four ladies, and two or three gentlemen as her 
only attendants, while the royal couple in grand 
array went through Londomf Mary was very 
warmly received by the people ; there had been 
a report of her death. The people ran like 
madmen to make sure it was her very self, and 
showed their delight in all kinds of ways. But 
at the same time they looked for Elizabeth, as 
they were very anxious to see her ; but they 
looked in vain, and their disappointment was 
expressed in loud language.} 

* " Madame Elisabeth, soeur de cette reine, est maintenant pr^ 
ladicte dame assez fayoris^.'' Noailles to the Constable, August 
22nd, 1555. Vertoty Vol. V. p. 85. 

t Noailles to the Queen of Scotland, September 9th, 1555. 
Vertot, Vol. V. p. 126. 

X Noailles to the Constable ; to the King, August 27th ; to the 
Queen'of Scotland, September 9th, 1555. Vertot^ Vol. V. pp. 85, 
90, 99, 122, 126. Vertot has given the date of the letter to the 
Constable as August 22nd, but, as Noailles in the first lines men- 
tions the letters he has written to him on the 20th, 25th and 27th 
of this month, it- is dear that it could not have been written before 
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Philip left Greenwich for the continent 
August 29th,* and soon joined his father at 
Brussels. Adhering to his policy of popularity 
in England, he had particularly commended 
Elizabeth to Mary's good will, and wrote again 
very soon from Belgium to enforce his recom- 
mendation. He had also been careful secretly 
to leave similar instructions with the Spanish 
Lords who remained at Court, f Elizabeth 

the erening of the 27th at earliest. G-ioyanni Michieli to the Doge, 
London, Angiut 27th, 1555. Friedmcmn^ pp. 110, 111. Strype, 
VoL III. p. 217. 

* GioYanni Michieli thus describes the adieux of Philip and 
Mary, having been a witness. " The Queen really, on this occasion 
showed proper grief for a woman, and a woman clothed as she was 
with royal state and dignity. There was no external manifestation 
of agitation, although it was evident she was in great trouble, and 
she chose to accompany the King through all the chambers and 
balls, as fSsur as the head of the staircase : all the way she had a 
struggle to command herself and prevent any exhibition inconsistent 
with her high position from being perceptible to so many persons. 
But she was much a£fected at the kissing of hands by the Spanish 
lords, and especially at seeing the ladies taking leave of the King, 
in tears, when he kissed them one by one as is customary. But 
when she returned to her own rooms, she lent on her elbows at a 
window overlooking the river, and there, thinking she was not 
observed, she gave scope to her grief in floods of tears. She did 
not stir from the spot till she had seen the King embark and de- 
part, nor till she lost sight of him ; he mounted on a raised and 
open part of the barge, so as to be better visible as long as he was 
in sight of the window, kept on rising his hat and making salutes 
with the most affectionate gestures." Letter to the Doge, London, 

September 3rd, 1555. "Friedmantif pp. 114, 115. 
t Noailles to the Queen of Scotland, September 9th, 1555. 

Vertot, VoL V. pp. 126, 127. 
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paid the price of this continual attention by her 
strict observance of the jubilee that took place 
as a thanksgiving for the kingdom's reconcilia- 
tion with the See of St. Peter. On September 
4th, she fasted with the Queen and all the 
Court, and had a share of the consequent in- 
dulgences.* She went every day with Mary to 
mass, t But Cardinal Pole continued cold and dis- 
trustful towards her. The Venetian Ambassador 
reports, that during this visit to Greenwich, 
lasting seven wdeks, the Cardinal did not once 
go to see her, though their rooms in the Palace 
were very near one another.} Noailles states 
that the Spaniards at this time tried to engage 
Elizabeth in a very curious marriage. Don 
Diego Dageneda, the chief of the Lords left 
by Philip in England, opened a secret negotia- 
tion with the Princess for her marriage to Don 

• MachyiCs " Diary y'* p. 24. Strype, Vol. III. p. 226. 

t Noailles to the Queen of Scotland, September 9th, 1555. 
VeHot, Vol. p. 126. 

X G-lovanni Michieli to the Doge, London, October 2l8t, 1555, 
Friedmann, p. 137. Michieli again asserts this in a letter of 
December 1st, 1556. Noailles seems less certain ; speaking of the 
same time, he says that " no one at Court, not even Cardinal Pole, 
had ever seen or thought of seeing Elizabeth ' sans Texpresse re- 
queste de la rojne, sa soeur.' " Letter to the King, September 24th 
1555. " Archives du Ministhre des Affaires Etrangh-es en Angle* 
terre^^ Vols. I. and II. p. 994. In November, 1558, Elizabeth 
made a bitter complaint of this to the Count de Feria. 
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Carlos, Philip's son. Don Carlos was ten, 
Elizabeth twenty-two. In the sixteenth century 
very little attention was paid to disparity of age, 
even when very great, in this sort of purely 
political arrangement. Together with some other 
Castillians, Don Diego visited Elizabeth every 
day, an attention the more remarkable, because 
no one ventured to wait upon her without the 
Queen's express permission; and he had the 
portraits of the intended pair in his possession 
in his room.* Most likely, Elizabeth as usual 
entertained them with fair speeches, and never 
said yea or nay. Being in such a precarious 
situation, her great care was to avoid making 
enemies and to gain friends. It seems that the 
idea was not entirely relinquished in the follow- 
ing spring ; for Giovanni Michieli then told the 
Council of Venice that the Queen wanted to 
send Elizabeth out of the kingdom, and that 
the Princess absolutely declared she would not 
marry, even if they proposed a king's son or some 
other great prince.f We think that this is a 

* Noailles to the King, September 24th, 1555. " Archives du 
Jiiiniat^e des Affaires Etrangh'es en Angleterre'* Copies des 
DSpiches et Mimoires dee Ambtissades de MM, NoaiUes en 
Angleierre^ Vol. I. and pp. 993, 994. 

t April 28th, 1556. Friedmannf p. 207. Camden makes men- 
tion of the projected marriage with Don Carlos. Apparatus, 

p. XV. 
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further proof that there is no foundation for 
the idea that Philip had intended to secure the 
hand of his sister-in-law for himself, in case he 
was left a widower. There is especially no 
dependance to be placed on Elizabeth. She 
was not refined in her ideas of courtship, and 
imagined or chose to imagine that he was in 
love with her ; and assumed to be proud of it.* 
No doubt the King's chief reason for keeping 
her safe was the fear of opening the English 
succession to Mary Stuart, Dauphiness, and 
future Queen of France. 

• Mi99 Strickland, VoL VI. p. 123. The reader will find below 
in certain proceedings of the Count de Feria, Philip II.'s Envoy, 
an explanation of Elizabeth's mistake, but no justification for the 
foolish pride she took in it. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ELIZABETH AT HATFIELD — KINGSTON'S PLOT. 



Entry of Elizabeth into London by way of Hatfield — Death of 
Gardiner — New Plots of Noailles — Plot of Kingston — Elizabeth 
in Danger— Philip again protects her— Mary treats her 
honourably. 

AS the time for the Session of Parliament 
drew near, the fourth of the reign, 
Mary, prepared to leave Greenwich for St. 
James's Palace. She allowed her sister to retire 
into the country, not wishing, as may be sup- 
posed, to have her by her side during the cere- 
monial exhibition of royal authority. Elizabeth 
received permission to pass through London on 
October i8th, 1555. Great and small were so 
full of enthusiasm that she thought it prudent to 
make some of her gentlemen remain behind, to 

VOL. II. o 
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restrain and calm the crowd.* At last she reached 
her beloved and peaceful abode of Hatfield. 
There among her faithful servants she found 
Katherine Ashley, and Thomas Parry, her cof- 
ferer. She brought her master, Roger Ascham, 
with her, having begun to read -^schines and 
Demosthenes with him at Greenwich. This 
noble study was her occupation and consolation 
after all her trouble, in the house where she was 
at last her own mistress.f 

But there was no respite from the inevitable 
fatality of her birth and position. As Mary 
was believed to be unfruitful, the question of 
the succession arose ; the daughter of Katherine 
of Aragon was sore in heart at the notion that 
Anne Boleyn's daughter, a confirmed heretic in 
spite of appearances, might be summoned to 
wear the crown. She deliberated on the means 
of debarring her as a bastard from access to the 
throne, or at least of marrying her to a foreigner, 
if it was absolutely necessary to respect Henry 

* Noailles to the King, October 22nd, 1555. Vertot, Vol. V. 
p. 173. 

t This has been mentioned in the chapter on Elizabeth's studies. 
Miss Strickland, Vol. VI. p. 125, states that, according to Noailles, 
Marj made several visits to Elizabeth at Hatfield during the 
course of this autumn. The learned authoress of the " Queens of 
Shffland" must have made a mistake. Noailles' Correspondence 
contains no trace of any fact of this kind. 
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VIIFs will, which had named her as heir in due 
succession.* Here we come again upon Noailles 
and his animosity. He was aware of the secret 
intentions of the Court through his spies, and 
constituted himself Elizabeth's champion. As 
soon as the Session of Parliament began, October 
2 1 St, he endeavoured to influence the leaders of 
the Lower House to stop the vote of subsidies, 
and to prevent any interference with the suc- 
cession to the prejudice of the real heirs, that is to 
say of Elizabeth t In the first instance, he only 
succeeded in collecting a formidable minority:}; 

* GKovanni Michieli to the Do^, October let, 1555, in Fried- 
manny p. 128. 

t NoaUles to M. d'Ojsel, October 27th, 1555. VeHot, Vol. V. 
p. 184. " Pour le moings, m'asseure-t-on qu'il n'y sera rien fiuct 
de la succession au prejudice des yrais h^ritiers, queje ne dis jamais 
deyoir estre autres que la soBur de ceste rojne, laquelle, combien 
qu*elle soit pour la defi&Toriser du peuple, esloign^ de cette court, 
si a-t-elle acquis la plupart de toutes leurs vues, et en parlent les 
ugiis plus ouvertement et licentieusement qu'il ne seroit besoing 
depuis que ce roj est hors d'icj, faisant la contenance de ne re- 
toumer sitost qu'il avoit promis." 

{ As to money, " Si mes pratiques eussent pen valloir, on ne 
luy en eussent seultement refuse une partie, mais encores toute la 
somme ainsi que j*avois bien fait entendre ^ quatre bonnes t^tes 
qui sont de cette compagnie." There were a hundred in opposi- 
tion out of three hundred members. Noailles to the Constable, 
October 81, 1555. Vertot : Vol. V. p. 190. The Constable's 
answer expresses his astonishment that the opposition was in a 
minority. " Et quant aux choses dudict Parlment, ceulx de delk 
monstrent peu de cosur de se laisser ausy manier, et sont bien 

O 2 
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and raising debates, that were very painful to the 
Queen. Her Majesty refrained from raising 
the second point, either because the King wrote to 
the contrary from Flanders, or because she feared 
the number and influence of her sister's friends, 
for a great many of the Council were suspected 
of being in secret correspondence with her, be- 
sides her great popularity. Besides, Mary had 
just lost her chief support, the Chancellor, Gar- 
diner, who died November I2th, 1555. During 
the progress of the work we have confuted the 
angry accusations and calumnies that were 
heaped on the memory of the Bishop of Win- 
chester by his religious opponents. 

We have also watched him displaying the 
genius of a statesman and inculcating a lofty 
and pure patriotism, far above all his rivals in 
the Council. Though he was rough, and even 
violent, he never overstepped the law, and was 
one of the least rude and violent of this age 

avenglez s'ilz ne cognoissent que toutes ces actions-Ui teodent k 
leur mettre le mors plus ajs^ment dans la bouche." Letter to 
Noailles, Villers-Cotterets, November 11th 1655. Vertot : VoL V. 
p. 199. It is impossible to repress a smile when comparing the 
political maxims that the zealous constable advocated for the 
English with the very different proceedings that he adopted in 
the government of France. 

• Noailles to the Constable, November 20tb, 1555. Vertot : 
Vol. V. p. 205. 
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of storms.* " But such was the gratuitous and 
favourable providence of the Lord, to the pre- 
servation not only of Her Royal Majesty, but 
also the miserable and most woeful state of this 
whole island and poor subjects of the same, 
whereby the proud platform and peevish 
practices of this wretched Achitophel pre- 
vailed not, but contrawise, both he and all 
the snares and traps of his pernicious Council, 
laid against another, were turned to a net to 
catch himself, according to the proverb, malum 
consilium consultori pessimum. After the death 
of this Gardiner, followed the death also and 
drooping away of other of her enemies, whereby 
by little and little her jeopardie decreased, fear 
diminished, hope of comfort began to appear as 
out of a dark cloud. And albeit, as yet Her 
Grace had no full assurance of perfect safety, 
yet more gentle entertainment daily did grow 
unto her, till at length, to the month of 
November and seventeenth day of the same, 
three years after the death of Stephen Gardiner, 
followed the death of Queen Mary." 

The Queen allowed a considerable time to 
elapse before she named a successor to him in 
the office of Chancellor. In January, 1556, she 

• Holinshed : Vol. II. p. 1159. 
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selected Heath, the Archbishop of York, a 
very worthy person, but unable to check 
the enemies of the Government, as his pre- 
decessor had done. 

And, just as she was deprived of her energetic 
and faithful Minister, she found her husband 
prolonging his absence from her, in spite of the 
promises of a speedy return that he had given 
to allay the pain of parting. It must be allowed 
that the important business that had summoned 
him to the continent made delay necessary. 
Charles V made his abdication of the sov- 
ereignty of the Low Countries, in favour of 
his son, on the 25th of October, 1555; of the 
crown of Spain, on the 15th of January, 1556 ; 
and he also consumed a considerable amount of 
time in useless attempts to induce his brother, 
the King of the Romans, to restore the Imperial 
crown to him. And he was also engaged in 
negotiations for the establishment of a truce 
with France, which was signed at Vaucelles, on 
the 5th of February, 1556, since he could not 
obtain the general peace which he would have 
liked to leave to the world on his retirement, but 
which was made impossible by the irreconcilable 
requirements of the various parties. Mary had 
made offer of her services ; and she had the 
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mortification of seeing her husband, become 
Philip II., break off the negotiations, without 
her concurrence, and she felt it bitterly.* She 
wore herself out by longing for his company, 
and, sending long letters of solicitation for it, 
without considering the circumstances that ab- 
solutely required his presence in his ancestral 
kingdoms. She had been a suflFerer all her life, 
and as Francois de Noailles says, tribulations 
had been her food from the days of her youth 
like her daily bread.t 

The Parliament, especially the Commons, 
became so disobedient that she was obliged 
to dismiss them on December 9th, 1555, with 
the poor consolation of sending some of the 
most audacious speakers to the Tower for a 
time, among them Sir Anthony Kingston, 
whom we shall soon meet again. Several causes 

* Noailles to the Constable, January 27th and 31st, 1556. 
Vertot : Vol. V. pp. 286. 286, 289. To believe Noailles, she had 
another sharper sorrow in hearing that Philip, in the Low Coun- 
tries, was delighting himself with the society of younger ladies. 
Noailles to the King, October 22nd, 1555. Vertot: Vol. V. 
p. 172, and to M. d'Oysel, October 17th, 1555. " Archives du 
Ministhre des Affaires Etrangkres en Angleterre" Vol. I. and II. 
p. 1030. 

t The protonotary de Noailles to Madame de Boye, Blois. 
December 30th, 1555. Vertot: Vol. V. p. 267. Madame de 
Boye was sister to the three Ch&tillons, and niece of the Con- 
stable. 
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have been mentioned to account for the destruc- 
tion of the Queen's authority, and the clever 
Venetians observed another, which we should 
notice. They say that formerly the House of 
Commons was almost entirely made up of 
burgesses, men of the lower classes, timid and 
obedient, whom the King managed as he chose; 
but now for the first time, for very long, the 
elections had fallen on knights and nobles, 
most of them under suspicion in religion, 
and bolder and more refractory to discipline.* 
In order to obtain the passing of the Act to 
enable the King and Queen to restore the 
church property held by the crown. Parliament 
was kept shut up from the first hour of the 
day till three in the afternoon with nothing to 
eat. 

During the Session Mary had not ventured 
to say a single word of one of the matters she 
most ardently desired, and never came to pass, 
that is to say that the title of King, conferred on 
Philip by the treaty of marriage and Act of Par- 
liament, might be consecrated by the perform- 
ance of the ceremony of coronation of her 
husband. 

* GioTauni Michieli to the Doge, London, January 2l8t, 1556. 
Friedmann : pp. 154-167. 
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This was her melancholy position at the end 
of the autumn of 1555. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that her enemies in England resumed 
confidence, and fresh plots were hatched against 
her, plots with Elizabeth for the subject, as 
before, and perhaps the confidant. 

Seditious writings were in circulation. They 
said that Edward VI. was alive, a fugitive in 
France, waiting for a movement that might en- 
able him to regain his Kingdom.* Noailles 
set his engines at work again, and imme- 
diately thought of making use of Edward 
Courtenay, who had now gone into Italy, 
through the Low Countries and Germany. 
He advised King Henry II. to warn Cour- 
tenay to look to his safety ; for he told the 
King he might have some opportunity to make 
use of him, as the most likely person in the 
world to cause great trouble in England. The 
King replied that he would look to it.f 

But this was only a very distant chance of 
help. The Ambassador counted on less dis- 
tant and bolder instruments, such as the mal- 

* Giovanni Michieli to the Doge, London, January 2l8t, 1556. 
Friedmatm : p. 82. 

t Noailles, " Mimoirea et Advis au Soi/" December 16th, 1555. 
The King to Noailles, December 28th. Vertot : Vol. V. pp. 255, 
256, 263. 
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contents whose wrath he kept up, and his 
disciples or confidants, whom he kept moving in 
the House. A fresh conspiracy arose from 
his plots. The principal leader was Henry 
Dudley, cousin of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and his agent at the French Court, where 
the Duke had been making preparations, at 
Edward VI/s death, to dispossess the two 
daughters of Henry VIII. He had been spared 
by Mary, and owed his liberty to Philip's inter- 
cession, in the month of Jannary, 1555. With 
him were Sir Anthony Kingston, who had his 
late confinement in the Tower to revenge ; a 
man of influence in the west, holding the post 
of vice-admiral of the ports of the Severn ; Sir 
William Courtenay, cousin to the Earl of 
Devon ; Sir Henry Peckham, Christopher 
Ashton, John Daniel, the two Tremaynes, one 
of whom had before been compromised in 
Wyatt's rising, and many others, chiefly mem- 
bers of the last Parliament. They held meetings 
in London and the country. They proposed 
to send the Queen to join the King, proclaim 
Princess Elizabeth Queen, and marry her to 
Edward Courtenay. They all counted upon 
Elizabeth's gratitude, " For," said Ashton to 
Peckham, " I tell you true, that the Lady 
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Elizabeth is a jolly liberal dame, and nothing 
so unthankful as her sister is ; she taketh this 
liberality of her mother, who was one of the 
bountifullest women in all her time, or since ; 
and then shall men of good service and gentle- 
men be esteemed."* 

A French gentleman, named Bertheville, a 
refugee in England for some crime, acted as 
Noailles' agent, in hopes of obtaining letters of 
pardon. At the last moment, Henry Dudley, 
who knew France, went there to beg the assist- 
ance of Henry 11. But he had only just signed 
the truce of Vaucelles with Philip II., and was 
a little restrained by shame. The Constable 
wrote to Noailles to behave himself wisely, and 
** especially endeavour to prevent Lady Eliza- 
beth from making any movement whatever to 
do as you inform me, for that would spoil 
everything, and lose the result they might ex- 
pect from their plans, for they must look for- 
ward to it and be patient, waiting for such op- 
portunity as time may bring.^f These words 
give us reason to think that Elizabeth was not 

* Froude : Vol. VI. p. 431, 434, from the interrogatories and in- 
formations at the Record Office. 

t The Constable to Noailles, Pontlevoy, February 7th, 1556. 
Vertot : Vol. V. p. 298. The truce of Vaucelles was made 
February 5th. 
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ignorant of the plot. The King of France had 
not given up any of his views. Montmorenci, 
at the same time, advised the Ambassador to 
conduct himself so dexterously and wisely that 
nothing should go wrong; that the English, 
who had their hearts set upon freedom, might 
not miss it, nor imagine that the King was less 
desirous of their advantage than he had always 
been.* A month later, "The King has no 
intention of losing any means of keeping them 
(the Emperor and Philip) out of breath, and 
in fear of him, and, for this reason, wishes to 
keep alive all the plans and methods of doing 
mischief to his enemies, and for this purpose 
has determined to receive the said Dudley 
kindly, but secretly, to make use of him if 
there is any need." The Constable added that 
Dudley, who was then in the French territory, 
should be furnished with means of keeping up 
his communications with England.f 

The disaffected rallied round Noailles to 
such an extent that their number caused some 
apprehension ; they begged for a passage to 

♦ The Constable to NoaUlcs, PontleToy, February 7th, 1556. 
Vertot : Vol. V. p. 298. 

t The Constable to Noailles, Ambroise, March 11th, 1556. 
Vertot : Vol. V. p. 310. 
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France, and said they were ready to do any- 
thing for freedom, provided the King would 
/end them his shoulder. The Ambassador kept 
them awaiting instructions. He saw that their 
plans were very likely to be successful, and 
they were not unimportant, nor less hazard- 
ous.* 

The conspiracy had really become substan- 
tial, and the most ardent conspirators were 
tired of waiting, and resolved to act; Sir 
Anthony Kingston was to march on London, 
leading the Western Counties ; Uvedale, 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, was to deliver 
that island to the French and English refugees, 
as a base of operations for raising the Southern 
Counties; others, among whom were Rosey, 
Heneage, and Derrick, were to set fire to Lon- 
don in various places, and, under cover of the 
disturbance, plunder the public treasury, con- 
taining fifty thousand pounds sterling. The 
public pretext was that Mary was draining 
England of money for her husband's private 
affairs. t But it was already too late. At the 

* Letter to the Constable, March 12th, 1555. Vertot: Vol. 
Y. p. 313. " N'^taient de petite importance, nj de moings hazar- 
deulse eutreprinse." 

t This was quite untrue. Philip spent large sums of money in 
England. The fifty thousand pounds in the treasury were part of 
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beginning of March they had been betrayed to 
Cardinal Pole by Thomas White, one of their 
number, and similar information came from 
Wotton, the English Ambassador in France. 
The Council had allowed their plans to ripen ; 
and in the end of March, 1556, suddenly 
caused the most important of them to be 
arrested. They confessed, and were punished 
with all the severity of the period. Among the 
number of the guilty who expiated their de- 
sign with their lives, were Francis Werne, 
Elizabeth's steward, and Henry Peckham, 
another of the chief officers of the Princess's 
household.* Thus there could be no plot but 

a large sum sent by him. The Venetian, Miohieli .gives the in- 
formation that the King paid all his own and his attendants' 
expenses, that he always gave away fifty-four thousand gold crowns 
in pensions to the English Nobles, and it was calculated that in 
little more than a year he had spent more than a million of gold 
within the kingdom, and got no advantage from it. " And with 
all this he could not live in honour in the country, for the Eng- 
lish behaviour to foreigners is so impertinent that it cannot be 
obviated." 

* The French letters also mention one Eschelle, a manager of 
Elizabeth's household with Werne, and arrested with him. Fran- 
9oi8 et G-illes de Noailles '* AvU au Roy^^* London, May 31, June 
11th, 1556. "Archives du Ministhre des Affaires Etranghres en 
AngUterre^' Vol. I, and II. p. 1225. Vol. IV. p. 8. We have not 
discovered the English name of Eschelle. It could not mean 
Cheke, the Venetians call him Chick, for when the conspiracy 
took place he was in Germany, and was arrested there, and 
brought to London, accused of being the author of some writings. 
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the Queen found some of her sister's servants 
in it. Soon after, the Council sent two of the 
Queen's gentlemen, Jerningham and Norris, to 
arrest Elizabeth's own governess, Kate Ashley, 
and take her to the Fleet prison, three others of 
her ladies to the Tower, and likewise her Italian 
master, the Piedmontese, Baptista Castilione. 
This was his third arrest for Elizabeth's sake. 
She said that really at last all her people would 
be taken from her.* All of these were also 
under great suspicion as to their faith. Books 
against the Catholic faith, and libels on the 
King and Queen were found in Katherine 
Ashley's possession. A box was found care- 
fully concealed in Elizabeth's house in London, 
full of prohibited books, with portraits, pictures, 
and defamatory libels, •* to the great dishonour 

but this was not till near June Ist. Francis Weme was the same 
Francis Yemej, a confidential person whom Elizabeth had em- 
ployed to carry her letter to the council from her prison at Wood- 
stock. 

* Holinshedy p. 1159. He imputes theee arrests to the wicked 
Gikrdiner, and says God be praised for having very soon afterwards 
taken him away, and so saved Elizabeth's life, quite forgetting 
that the arrest of Katherine Ashley took place at the end of May, 
1556, and G-ardiner could not be accused of it, for he died Novem- 
ber 12th, 1555, that is six months and a half earlier. This is 
another instance of the deficiency of these authors of Queen Eliza- 
beth's time in method and criticism, and how cautiously they 
must be read and used. 
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and vituperation of her (the Queen) and the 
King, her husband, as well as all the bishops and 
churchmen of her kingdom."* Elizabeth's 
house was filled with soldiers, and she was her- 
self closely guarded ; there were fresh delibera- 
tions whether she should be summoned to 
attend upon the Queen, or be sent to the Tower, 
or to Spain, and this might perhaps have been 
accomplished but for the fear of opposition from 
the nobles and an insurrection of the peoplcf 
While the Council were watching the progress 
of the last conspiracy, they were deliberating on 
their plan of sending her away as the betrothed 
of the young Don Carlos, or as an unsafe per- 
son to be removed from the place where she was 
dangerous. The Venetian Ambassador had 
noticed that a Spanish messenger had repeatedly 
made the journey between London and Brussels 
without intermission, and at last discovered 
that there was a notion of carrying off Eliza - 
beth and taking her to Spain. The reason was 
to guard against any movement that might 
take place for her sake, for danger was thought 
to be nearer and more certain in that direction 

* Gillesde Noailles, "-4i7w," London, June 11th, 1556. "Archives 
du Ministkre des Affaires Etranghres en AngUterre^^ Vol. IV., p. 
8. GioTanni Michieli to the Doge, June 2nd, 1556. Friedmann. 

t GiUee de NoaiUes, " Avis^' June 11th and 18th, 1556. 
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than in any other, because most persons wishes 
were the more anxiously turned upon her, in 
proportion to the decay of hope that the Queen 
would give birth to children.* 

The same day, April 21st, 1556, Noailles 
gave the same information to the Constable. 
But the Venetian, a disinterested observer, was 
contented with informing his Government, the 
Frenchman thought it his duty to thwart the 
English Court He said he was endeavouring 
to procure a reversal of the intention. The 
instrument he employed, was the Piedmontese 
Parpaglia, the Abbot of Saint Saviour's, 
Cardinal Pole's secretary, and his assistant in 
the negotiation between France and Spain. 
This person had " dexterously and wisely done 
him much service," and he assured Noailles 
that he would do his best to accomplish much 
more to secure the crown to its proper heirs.f 
Certainly the De Noailles were zealous friends 
to Elizabeth, and quite forgetful of the time 
when they worked against both Mary and 
Elizabeth for the sake of Mary Stuart. In 
this dangerous moment, Philip II. was a still 

* And he says that if this idea really existed, it was kept quite 
secret. London, April 21st, 1556. Friedmann. 
t rerto<,Vol. v., pp. 343,344. 

VOL. II. P 
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more powerful defence to her. Mary neither 
would nor could decide anything without his 
consent; and his decision in favour of mercy and 
kindness was brought from Brussels, by the 
messenger who had been so hastily sent to the 
Low Countries.* Mary at once conformed 
her conduct to this. On June 8th, 1556, she 
sent Lord Hastings, Grand Equerry, and Lord 
Inglefield, both Members of her Council, to 
withdraw the archers from Elizabeth's person, 
and inform her of the depositions of her own 
servants, Peckham, Daniel, Werne, and Eschelle, 
now in the Tower, accusing her of complicity 
in the plot. The Lords were ordered to inform 

* Lingard gives this upon the authority of the Countess of 
Feria, Jane Dormer. Miss StricMandy Vol. V., p. 127, Note, doubts 
it, because, she says that the Countess de Feria was living in Spain 
when she wrote, and it was part of the policy of Philip's advocates 
to reproach Elizabeth with ingratitude to him for having preserved 
her life from her sister, which Elizabeth earnestly and officially 
denied. We do not think this conclusive, although this might 
have been the King's policy at that time. Besides, G-iovanni 
Michieli reports, June 2nd, 1556, that as soon as Kate Ashley was 
arrested, Mary suddenly sent her usual messenger, Francesco 
Piamontese, back to Brussels with the utmost haste, and he says 
it was to learn what the King thought and wished. It is certainly 
true to nature, and there is reason to believe that the merciful 
course so soon adopted by the Queen towards her sister was 
prompted by Philip. In Elizabeth's famous conversation with the 
Count de Feria, November 10th, 1558, that the King had been 
a powerful protector to her while she was in prison. 
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her that the Queen would not believe this at 
all ; and thought her wise and prudent enough 
to avoid any enterprise to the prejudice of her 
Sovereign. Adding deeds to words, she sent 
her a diamond worth six or seven hundred 
crowns, as a proof of her good opinion. 

After all this, she requested that the 
removal of dangerous persons from the house- 
hold might not be taken amiss, as they brought 
suspicion on the Princess herself. Finally, 
that Elizabeth might rest assured of the 
Queen's good-will^ as long as she should 
attend to the directions she would receive 
from her ; and thus she would see that she 
was not scorned nor hated, but rather loved 
and valued.* 

In answer to this gracious message, Mary 
would have liked Elizabeth spontaneously to come 
to Court. But she had not this pleasure. Eliza- 
beth saw proofs of her own power in the mercy 
shown to her, and repulsed the suggestions of 
Hastings and Inglefield in this direction. Her 
excuses were so slight, that the Queen could not 
help observing that such boldness must be 

* Gilles de Noailles, " Ayis," June 11th, 1556. " Archives du 
Ministhre des Affaires Etrang^res en Angletvrre" Vol. IV. Q-io- 
Tanni Michieli to the Doge, London, June 9th, 1556. Friedmann 
p. 224. 

P 2 
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derived from the support of some foreign 
Prince, or the nobility of the Kingdom.* She 
then made some bitter remarks on the want 
of fidelity her councillors had shown to the 
Duke of Northumberland, saying that she did 
not expect much else for herself. 

• Gilles de Noailles, '* Avis an Conn^table," June 18ih, 1556. 
'* Archives du IGnUtk'e des Affaires Etranghres en A»gleterrei^ 
VoL IV. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ELIZABETH AND SIR THOMAS POPE. 
HER FRESH DISGRACE. 

Bupture between Henry IL and Philip II. — Her fresh Disgrace 
on refusing to Marry the Duke of Savoy — Elizabeth is placed 
under the Authority of Sir Thomas Pope — Message of Elizabeth 
to the Council — Death of Courtenay at Padua. 

MARY appointed Sir Thomas Pope, and 
Mr. Gage, son of the late Sir Robert 
Gage, Vice Chamberlain, to manage her sister's 
household and to be her representative there.* 

* These particulars are, as yet, very little known, and are taken 
from two sets of letters that are in exact agreement, those of G-io- 
Tanni Michieli, June 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1556, FriedmanUf and 
those of Gilles de NoaiUes, "Avis,*' London, June 11th and 18th, 
1556. ''Archvoes du Ministhre des Affaires Btranghres en Angles 
terre,*^ Vol. IV., pp. 7, 8, 18. Miss Strickland says that the Queen 
gave her sister the diamond, or ring, and placed her under Pope's 
care on October 18th, 1555, when they parted at G-reenwich after 
the king's departure. But the two correspondences just quoted 
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A noble widow was associated with them, under 
the title of governess. Elizabeth was pro- 
visionally taken to Sir Thomas Pope's house, 
though he begged in vain to be excused from 
this heavy responsibility. 

Elizabeth had a liking for him ; he had been 
one of her household, and was so still when she 
was arrested at Ashridge and carried captive to 
Whitehall.* Thus she found herself more at 
ease, and felt really free under a friend's eye, in 
/iiera custodia^ as Heywood says. 

Some of the guilty, of high rank, as Lord 
Thomas Howard, second son of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and Lords Bray and Delawarre, were 
spared, probably because they were members of 
two considerable families ; the others, of inferior 
rank, men of enterprise, were sent to the block. 
But some escaped on payment of a fine, like 
Carew, or on abjuring, like the learnedCheke. Yet 
the passion for freedom, the theme of discourse of 

are authoritative in placing both events on June 8th, 1556. Lin- 
gard had abreadj adopted this view from other sources. 

* It may be remembered that Elizabeth's officers at the beginning 
sent a general letter to Gardiner, stating that their mistress was ill. 
Their names are unknown, but Thomas Warton says he has found 
them, and that there is a minute of this letter among the Ck)tton 
MS., or a copy made by Sir Thomas Pope, with corrections and 
interlineations in his hand. " Life of Sir Thomas Pope" pp. 
78-82. 
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so many English to Noailles, was so real, that one 
plot begat another, and rising was followed by 
rising. Henry Dudley, Ashton, and Horsey, 
had escaped to France, and were still secretly 
maintained there by Henry II., though he 
professed the contrary. They sent to Eng- 
land a young man named Cleobury, remarkably 
like Edward Courtenay in person. This ad- 
venturer gave out that he was the young Lord, 
and proclaimed in an Essex village, " the Lady 
Elizabeth, Queen, and her well-beloved spouse, 
Edward, Lord Courtenay, King." The people 
were at first excited, but they soon apprehended 
Cleobury, in July, 1556, and he was executed 
in the month of September, 

Perhaps in earlier times such an occurrence 
might have caused considerable aggravation of 
danger to Elizabeth ; now it was not so, and the 
Council only sent a letter to Sir Thomas Pope, 
dated, Eltham, July 30th, 15 6, desiring him 
to inform Elizabeth of the affair, " to the end 
it may appear unto her how little these men 
stick, by falsehood and untruth, to effect their 
purpose, not letting, for that intent, to abuse 
the name of Her Grace, or any others, which 
their devices nevertheless are, God be thanked, 
by his goodness discovered from time to time. 
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to their Majestie's preservance and confusion 
to their enemies/'* 

Elizabeth would not be behindhand. She 
answered from Hatfield, whither she had re- 
turned, and made reply directly to the Queen 
in a most curious and affected letter. 

"When I revolve in mind (most noble Queen) 
the old love of Paynims to their princes, and 
the reverent fear of the Romans to their Senate, 
I cannot but muse for my part and blush for 
theirs, to see the rebellious hearts and devilish 
mtents of Christians in name, but Jews in deed 
towards their annointed king, which, methinks, 
if they had feared God, (though they could not 
have loved the State), they should for the dread 
of their own plague, have refrained that wicked- 
ness, which their bounden duty to your Majesty 
had not restrained. But when I call to remem- 
brance that the devil, tanquam leo rugiens cir- 
cumvenity quarens quern devorare potest^ like a 
roaring lion goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour, I do the less marvel that he have gotten 
such novices into his possessed house as vessels 
(without God's grace) more apt to serve his 
palace than meet to inhabit English land. I 

* BumeVs " Collection^* Vol. II. p. 284, in Cottonian Library. 
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am the bolder to call them his imps, for that 
St. Paul saith, seditiosi sunt Jilii diabolic the 
seditious are sons of the devil ; and since I have 
so good a buckler, I fear less to enter into their 
judgment. 

" Of this I assure Your Majesty ; it had been 
my part, above the rest, to bewail such things, 
though my name hath not been in them, yet 
much it vexed me that the devil oweth me 
such a hate, as to put in any part of his mis- 
chievous instigations, whom, as I profess him 
my foe, (that is all Christian's enemy), so wish I 
he had some other way invented to spite me. 

" But since it hath pleased God thus to be- 
wray their malice,* I most humbly thank Him 
both that He has ever thus preserved Your 
Majesty through His aid, much like a lamb 
from the horns of this Basan's bull, and also 
stirred up the hearts of your loving subjects to 
resist them, and deliver you to His honour and 
their shame. The intelligence of which pro- 
ceeding from Your Majesty deserves more 
humble thanks than with my pen I can render, 
which as infinite I will leave to number. 

" And among earthly things I chiefly wish 
this one, that there were as good surgeons for 

* Meaning the Insurgents. 
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making anatomies of hearts (that I might show 
my thoughts to Your Majesty), as there are 
expert physicians of bodies, able to express the 
inward griefs of maladies to their patients. For 
then I doubt not, but know well, that what- 
ever others should subject by malice, yet Your 
Majesty should be sure by knowledge that the 
more such mists render efFuscate the clear light 
of my soul, the more my tried thoughts should 
listen to the dimming of their hidden malice. 
But since wishes are vain, and desires often fail, 
I must crave that my deeds may supply that 
which my thoughts cannot declare, and that 
they be not misdeemed, as the facts have been 
so well tried. And lijke as I have been your 
faithful subject from the beginning of your 
reign, so shall no wicked person cause me to 
change to the end of my life. And thus I 
commend Your Majesty to God's tuition whom 
I beseech long time to preserve, ending with the 
new remembrance of my old suit, more than 
for that 1 should not be forgotten, than for I 
think it not remembered. From Hatfield, the 
2nd day of August. Your Majesty's obedient 
subject and humble sister, 

" Elizabeth."* 

* Miss Strickland giyes this letter, VoL VI., pp. 127-8. 
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Mary accepted this supplication. 

Pope was pleasing to Elizabeth as a partaker 
in her literary tastes, as well as his sympathy 
and respect for her. He was a generous patron 
of the revival of learning, and a year previously 
had founded Trinity College, Oxford, March 
8th, 1555. He loved to talk of learning with 
Elizabeth, as she was a connoisseur. Sometimes 
she would mitigate the severity of discipline. 
One day she obtained a pardon for two scholars 
who had been sent away,* thus practising 
mercy, little as in future days she was destined 
to be prodigal in its employment. 

The Queen's treatment of her improved every 
day. Kate Ashley was released from the Fleet 
Prison, though deprived of her position as 
governess, and forbidden to set foot within 
Elizabeth's house. Mary soon showed it was 
her intention again to permit her sister to come 
to London, and even to Court.f 

Perhaps still further relief was experienced 
at this moment from the death of Edward 
Courtenay. It occurred at Padua, from fever, 

* Fop an infringement of the statute, De muris noctu non scan- 
dendis. Pope's letter of forgiveness is dated from Hatfield, August 
22nd, 1556. 

t G-iovanni Michieli to the Doge, London, October 19th, 1556. 
Friedmann, p. 261. 
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September 12th, 1556.* Elizabeth was very 
desirous of obtaining permission to make some 
stay in London, and made the requestf The 
Queen desired her company for the wintenif 
She left Hatfield, attended by her gentlemen 
and servants on horseback, to the number of 
more than two hundred, in her livery and full 
dress. As she passed through London, No- 
vember 28th, 1556, to her mansion, Somerset 
House, she was received with the manifestations 
of delight that the people of London were zU 
ways ready to exhibit at her coming. None of 

* At any rate this is the statement of Francois de Noailles, the 
Bishop of Dacqs. Avis au Boy, November 19th, 1556. '' Archives 
du Ministkre des Affaires Btranghres en Angleterre** Vol. IV., 
p. 182. Antoine de Noailles, the eldest of the fSeunily, Ambassador 
to Mary, had been obliged to leave England in consequence of his 
intrigues in June, 1556. Henry II. intended for his successor 
the second of the De Noailles, Fran9ois, called the Frotonotaiy De 
Noailles who had already been several times to London to assist his 
brother. But the King chose to employ him first upon a mission 
to Bome, and meanwhile the third brother of the De Noailles was 
entrusted with the embassy, and held the post from June to 
October, 1556. When Fran9ois returned, the King made him 
Bishop of Dax, and sent him to England. His letter of credence 
is dated October 20th, 1556. Thenceforward he was the Am- 
bassador till the rupture between Mary and Henry, June 7th, 1557. 

t G-iovanni Michieli to the Doge, December 1st, 1556. Fried" 
mann, p. 273. 

J The Bishop of Dacqs. Avis au Boi, November 18th, 1556. 
"Archives du Minisihre des Affavres Etranghres en Angleterre^* 
Vol. IV., p. 182. 
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the Court Lords ventured to join her company, 
but they soon waited on her in great numbers. 
Three days later, she paid a visit to the Queen,and 
was received very graciously and affectionately ; 
and in order to show special good-will Cardinal 
Pole paid her a visit, when the year before, at 
Greenwich, they had spent a month next door to 
one another, and he had not once waited upon 
hen* 

The envoys were very curious, and wondered 
whether this journey was for pure pleasure, or 
whether there was not perhaps in the Queen's mind, 
if no where else, some project on hand, some pro- 
posal of marriage, that is to say, of banishing 
her sister abroad. The Bishop of Dacqs was on 
the scent, and longed to ask Elizabeth whether 
her patience was exhausted, and she had some 
plan for the ensuing summer.f But she was so 
closely watched, that he was afraid of losing 
every chance of communication, both for the 
present and future, in case of discovery, which 
was very likely to occur, as he said, with 

* This ioformation is obtained from the letter of GioTanni 
Michieli, already quoted, December Ist, 1556. 

f " J'eusse tente de faire parler h elle pendant le s^jour qu'elle 
fit en ce hen pour scavoir sur quel point elle est de sa patience, et 
si elle nourrit quelque desseing pour Teste h yenir." Lettre et 
Discours an Boy, December 15, 1556. " Archives du Ministhre des 
Affaires Stranghres en Angleterre,^^ Vol. IV., p. 206. 
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people who have an incapacity for concealing 
anything; and he prepared to wait till God 
should give him a better opportunity, according 
to his own expression. 

Amid all these plans and intrigues Eliza- 
beth's stay in London was suddenly brought 
to a conclusion. Far from being present 
sent at the Christmas festivities, as she had 
expected, she was obliged to return to Hatfield 
on the 3rd of December, 1556, escorted by the 
archers and gentlemen, who were her usual 
attendants, by the Queen's express command, a 
condition that seemed like a new imprisonment.* 

The reason was that she had given fresh 
offence by her obstinacy in rejecting the pro- 
posals of marriage that were continually forced 
upon her by the King. The suitor was the 
same, the Duke of Savoy, Philibert Emmanuel. 
After the conclusion of that Prince's slightly 
ridiculous journey to England in December, 

* The Bishop of Dacqs to the Constable, December 4th, to the 
King, December 15th, 1556. " Archives du Ministhre des Affaires 
Stranghres en Angleterre" Vol. IV., pp. 193 and 206. This de- 
parture vib& so sudden that Giovanni Michieli had not even time to 
pay his visit to Elizabeth. Letter to the Doge, December 7th, 
1556. Friedmann^ p. 274. Warton, and other authors, not know- 
ing the real reason, state that after a week she found that quiet 
suited her position and tastes better than the bustle of Court. 
*• The Life of Sir Thomas Pope," p. 105. 
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1554, he had appeared to turn his attention to 
the Duchess Dowager of Lorraine, Christine of 
Oldenburg, the Emperor's niece ;* and other 
arrangements had seemed to be under considera- 
tion for Elizabeth. But Philip had returned to 
his original idea, wishing, according to Noailles, 
to make a present of the crown of England to 
a friend, who would in future days prevent the 
English from doing him injury, if he could not 
get all the advantage out of it for himself that 
he had expected. This is the only probable 
conjecture. j" The King now seemed to have 
set himself to complete this business with an 
energy not to be expected from his natural 
deliberation. He wrote to the Privy Council> 
and pressed the Queen. 

Her Majesty was much more urgent with 
her sister, but encountered an insuperable re- 
sistance. She was so angry that she renewed 
her proposal of causing her sister to be declared 
illegitimate, and deprived of the right of succes- 
sion, so that she might leave the crown as she 
pleased. J She is said to have quite lost her 

* Daughter of Christian II., King of Denmark, and of Isabelle, 
sister of Charles Y. 

t Antoine de Noailles to the Constable, May 12th, 1556. Vertot, 
Vol. v., p. 365. 

X The Bishop of Dacqs, Memoire h, TAubespine, December 15th, 
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usual self-control, to have given the Princess a 
scolding, and told her that the Queen of Scot- 
land was certainly and incontestably her heir.* 
Thus pursued and harassed Elizabeth became 
ill. She had an attack of jaundice and " green 
sickness," her breath became short, in con- 
sequence of the harsh treatment she had ex- 
perienced, and she seemed to be destined to 
an early death.f Though so energetic, her 
courage failed, and she thought of escaping to 
the continent. By her servants' advice, she 
twice sent the Countess of Sussex in disguise tp 
ask the Bishop of Dacqs how he could send her 
to France. Fortunately for her, the Ambas- 
sador had a better understanding of her real 
interest. The MM. de Noailles were not 
going wrong again about the rights of the real 
heirs.X The Bishop objected to this advice, 
and gave her other, of which he said she found 
the advantage afterwards ; for if she had done as 

1556. '* Archives du Minist^re des Affaires 'Etranghres en Angle* 
terre;' Vol. IV., p. 223. 

* Camden : " Apparatus,** p. xv. 

f The Bishop of Dacqs, Lettre et Discours au Boy, December 
15th, 1556. " Archives du Ministhre des Affaires Etrangh'es en 
Angleterre;* Vol. IV., p. 204. 

X " Que je ne dis jamais devoir estre autre que la soeur de ceste 
fOyne." Extract from a letter from Antoine de Noailles to M. 
d'Oysel, October 27th, 1553. 
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the others advised, she would not have been 
queen.* He maintained that she ought to re- 
main in England, as Mary had done at Edward 
VI/s death, planting herself in Norfolk, and 
not leaving the field open to usurpation by fly- 
ing to the Emperor. This was the Bishop's 
reason for saying that Elizabeth owed him her 
crown. 

Besides, the aims of the rather unscrupulous 
policy pursued by the French required her 
presence as a kind of rallying point. Their 
dreams even extended to a descent of Henry 
II. upon England, and they had no doubt that 
" he would find plenty of hands there to help him 
ashore, provided it was under the screen of 
Lady Elizabeth." Though the Ambassador 
was a judicious man, sagacious, and even pro- 
found, he is intoxicated with the prospect he 
opens out, and says that Italy, beyond the 
mountains, is no fairer, in his opinion, than this 
country. And if Philip II. should chance to 
be beaten upon the continent, the Queen must 
go to war to assist him, " and the crown would 
be sure to fall from her head, and would roll so 
far that some one else might pick it up 

« 

* Letter of the Bishop of Dacqs to Du Haillant, December 22nd, 
1570. Vertot,Yo\, I. p. 334. 

VOL. II. Q 
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before she had done crying for her mis- 
take."* 

This language shows plainly enough how 
much the Court of France hated Mary Tudor, 
for no reason but her choice of Philip of Spain 
as a husband, though she had never counten- 
anced the smallest step of hostility against Henry 
II. But they were determined to keep her in 
alarm, and undermine her throne, by entangling 
her in an inextricable network of intrigues, plots, 
domestic insurrections, and menaces from the 
Scottish border, even if the ever-desired op- 
portunity for her overthrow should not occur. 
And Elizabeth, whether she knew it or not, 
whether she liked it or not, was always an en- 
gine of war in the hands of her sister's enemies; 
and her position was so curious that she was 
at the same time, and in the same manner, one 
of the most important units in the policy of 
her brother-in-law. 

The spring of the year 1557 opened for her 
with a fresh struggle. The King of Spain 
seemed determined at last to bring Philibert 
Emmanuel's courtship to a successful issue. Sup- 

* That is to say, England. The Bishop of Dacqs to Bourdini 
January 22nd| 1557. " Archives du Ministhre des Affaires Utrau" 
ghres en Angleterre" Vol. IV. pp. 252, 253. 
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posing that his wife was indifFerent to it, and even 
disinclined, he adopted an imperious and angry 
tone, to judge by the very sorrowful reply that 
she sent him.* She begs him to name one or 
more persons to communicate with her about this 
matter, and says that whoever they may be, she 
will sincerely and anxiously attend to them.f 
She reminds her husband that she has already 
told him she would consent, if the consent of 
the country could be obtained, otherwise no good 
would be done. If it should be obtained — she 
says, upon her faith, that she would not be ob- 
stinate or unreasonable; but as he writes to tell 
her that he should think it her fault if Parlia- 

* Undated, We have examined the authograph- draft of Mary's 
reply in the British Museum. Cotton MS. Titus, B. II, No. 57* 

t She had here written and scratched out again that, for four- 
and-twenty years, she had thought it her duty to get Elizaheth a 
husband (that is to say, ever since Elizabeth's birth in 1553). 
There is another sentence further on, that she has also scratched 
out, saying that she caunot change her conscientious intention of 
tweny-four years in so short a time. Therefore we think that Mr. 
Froude is wrong in placing this letter in December, 1555, and 
that its date should be in 1557, at the beginning of the year, for 
there is mention made in it of the King's expected coming to 
England, that took place in the latter part of March, and also of 
the Duke of Savoy's compulsory presence with the army. At the 
end of 1555, Charles Y. was accomplishing his abdication, and his 
son was desirous of peace. The Treaty of Vaucelles was concluded 
with France, February 5th, 1556. At that time the Duke of 
Savoy had no need to be with the army ; but in the spring of 
1557 the truce had been broken by Henry II., and war resumed. 

Q 2 
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ment would not consent, she most humbly begs 
him to defer the business till his arrival in 
England, when he can see for himself whether 
she is to blame or not. Otherwise she shall 
think that he is alienated from herself, and that 
would be worse than death, which she has already 
too painfully experienced.* Besides, at a time 
when war made the Duke of Savoy's presence 
with the army necessary, and but few of the Eng- 
lish Council and nobility were in attendance 
upon the King, she did not see how there was 
any means of arriving at such a solution as would 

• « Mais, yeu que Yotre Hautesse escript en ses dictes lettres que si 
ung Parlament iroyt au contraire, jcelle en imputerojt la coulpe en 
nioy, je supplie en toute humility Yotre Hautesse de differer cest 
affaire jusques k Tostre retour et donoques Yotre Hautesse sera juge 
sy je seraj coulpable ou non, car aultrement je yinraj en jalousie de 
Yotre Hautesse, laquelle sera pire k moj que mort, car je ant ay 
commence desia den taster trop k mon grand regret." Mr. Froude 
remarks that this rough copy is " covered with erasures and cor- 
rections, in which may be traced the dread in which she stood of 
offending FhiUp. " Demander license de votre Haultesse " is 
crossed through, and altered into "Supplier tr^s humblement." 
Where she had described herself as " ob^issante," she enlarged the 
word into " tr^s obeissante." She complains of the monks Philip 
had left with her; they seemed to take a delight in troub- 
ling her, instead of assistirg her. For instance, they asked 
her who was King in Adam's time ; they said she was obliged 
to make this marriage by an article in her CredOy but did not tell 
her which. She might have stretched her comprehension to see 
that, as she was a Catholic, they called it her duty to marry her 
sister to a Catholic prince. But she is very excusable for not 
having understood at first. 
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be satisfactory to her conscience. Philip must 
therefore come in person to England. 

"The business cannot be brought to the 
termination Your Highness desires, without 
your presence. Wherefore, my lord, as humbly 
as I can, being your most loyal and obedient 
wife (as, I confess, I most justly ought to be, 
and I think more than other women, having 
such a husband as Your Highness, without 
counting your numerous kingdoms, for that is 
not my chief foundation), I beg Your Highness 
that we may both pray to God, and place our 
firm dependence upon him, and that we may 
live and do our duty together, and may this 
same God, who holds the hearts of kings in his 
hand, without fault, I hope will soon illuminate 
us that the end may be to His glory and your 
content. Begging Your Highness to pardon 
my presuming on the goodness of God in this 
matter, for though I have not deserved it, I 
have often experienced it, contrary to everyone's 
expectation, and I have the same hope in him 
that I am used to have." 

This language was not deficient in good sense 
or firmness, though it was submissive and 
tender. Mary knew the national character 
better than Philip did, and felt both the im- 
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possibility of marrying Elizabeth to a foreigner, 
without the knowledge and consent of Parlia- 
ment, and the almost certain impracticability 
of extracting a favourable vote from it, 
unless she had her husband at her side, es- 
pecially as she was unsupported, and her power 
already weakened. 

There were other cares ; the treaty of Vau- 
celles, to stop the war between France and 
Austria, had been arranged with great difficulty, 
and the strife was rekindling. Henry 11. had 
only signed this compromise with the intention 
of breaking it. Indeed, advised by the Guises, 
he had, in the autumn of 1555, made an alliance 
with Pope Paul IV., for the conquest of the 
Kingdom of Naples from the Spaniards, and its 
partition between them. He actually broke the 
truce on the 5th of January, 1557, when it had 
not lasted a year. The Duke de Guise went to 
Italy, and had no opportunity of performing any 
grand exploit. France was destined once again to 
waste power in barren attempts, and exhaust 
herself for the benefit of weak and wavering 
allies, instead of concentrating her resources and 
actions on her northern frontier. 

The machinations of Henry II. left Mary no 
rest, and she was weary of them ; her heart was 
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also bent with all its strength on pleasing her 
husband and recalling him to her side, and 
therefore she wished to assist him. The Privy 
Council objected, alleging the extreme poverty 
of the crown, the dearness of food in con- 
sequence of a bad harvest, the fear of exasperat- 
ing the Reformed by such a close connexion 
with Spain, and the marriage contract, in which 
Philip had promised that he would not engage 
England in his personal quarrels. The Lords 
did not say, but it was in everyone's mind, 
that if Philip was victorious, the English would 
be the first to feel the insolence of conquest, 
even if they were the chief cause of his success ; 
and if the war went amiss, England would 
necessarily be the suflFerer.* The Queen was 
in despair at the resumption of hostilities, as 
she thought they would detain her husband 
from her. 

She was annoyed at Philip's prolonged 
absence; she desired his return with an 
ardour that inclined to mental derangement. 
But it was just the war that brought him 

* The Bishop of Dacqs to the King, January 19th, 1557. He 
thus concludes: "YoUky Sire, la pejne en laquelle se trou- 
Tent les plus sages de ce pajs, laquelle Dieu leur yeuille 
aussy longuement continuer qu'elle sera utille pour la prosp^rit^ 
de vos affaires." " Archives du Miniature des Affaires JEtranghres 
en Angleterre" Vol. IV., p. 248. 
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back; he had to bring England over to his 
side. 

We are not going to join in the blame 
generally cast on Philip for coldness and syste- 
matic neglect of his wife. His conduct in 
England gives this no countenance. When 
he was on the continent, the importance of his 
business after his father's abdication, and his 
slowness of decision, may well be supposed to 
have protracted his absence.' He was not yet 
the grave and reserved King that he afterwards 
became. On Shrove Tuesday, 1557, he was 
masquerading in the streets of Brussels with 
the Duke of Brunswick, and was even ill, 
from having eaten some food at night that 
disagreed with him.* Mary could never 
understand that her husband might have 
business on the continent, being King of 
Spain. 

This diplomatic campaign, and Elizabeth's 
marriage to the Duke of Savoy, were two 
important matters to be transacted at the Eng- 
lish Court. Philip reached Greenwich, March 
20th, 1557, after an absence of nineteen 

* Bishop of Dacqs to the Constable, March 8, 1557. " Archives 
du Ministhre des Affhires Btranghres en Angleterre" Vol. IV. 
p. 317. 
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months. At first there did not seem to be 
much chance for his designs. The Council 
refused to take any part in the war witK 
France. For the purpose of influencing Eliza- 
beth, he had brought with him the Duchesses 
of Parma and Lorraine, his cousins, grace- 
ful ornaments of the Imperial house.* By 
the Constable's advice, the Bishop of Dacqs 
informed Elizabeth, through the Marchioness of 
Northampton, that the plan was to take her 
to Flanders, and marry her there to the Duke 
of Savoy. She thanked him, and caused the 
answer to be sent to him, that she would die 
before either of these things should come to 
pass.t She refused a visit from the two 
Duchesses, and their trouble was in vain. They 
were jealous of one another, disliked by the 
Queen, who was, whether reasonably or un- 
reasonably, jealous of them on her own 
account, and they soon after left London ; the 
result being that the watch kept over Eliza- 
beth was sensibly relaxed. 

* The Constable to the Bishop of Dacqs, A.pril 8th, 1567. 
" Archives du Minitth'e det Affaires JEtranghres en Atiffleterre** 
VoL IV., p. 349. 

t The Bishop of Daoqs to the Constable, April 28, 1567. 
*' Archives du Minist^e des Affaires JEtranghres en AngUterre^^* 
Vol. IV., p. 366. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WAR WITH FRANCE. ELIZABETh's 
BRILLIANT LIFE. 

Landing of Sir Thomas Stafifbrd in England^The Carniyal at 
Hatfield— The French retake Calais — Elizabeth received at 
Court — Eejoicings in honour of Elizabeth. 

PHILIP would, no doubt, have had no 
better success in the rest of his 
plans, but for the imprudence of the King 
of France. Henry II. was quite convinced 
that Mary would never have power enough over 
her subjects to arm them in favour of the King 
of Spain, though his Ambassador gave differ- 
ent information, and he ventured to drive pro- 
vocation to the utmost extremity. He allowed 
Sir Thomas Stafford, one of the English refugees, 
to collect recruits in the streets of Rouen, with 
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beat of drum, and to set sail for England, 
with the avowed project of overthrowing the 
Queen. The adventurer seized the Castle of 
Scarborough, on April 24th, 1557. But Woo- 
ton, the English Ambassador in France, had 
known of an expedition so openly prepared, 
and informed his Court. In four days, the 
Earl of Westmorland arrived with a force that 
compelled Stafford to surrender ; and the execu- 
tioner did speedy justice on the aggressors. 
This time the insult was too glaring. The 
exiles had, as usual, mistaken the feelings of 
the nation ; and the country from patriotism, if 
not from affection, supported the Queen in the 
war she declared against the King of France, on 
June 7th, 1557. A month afterwards, Philip 
had returned to the continent, where his pre- 
sence had become requisite. He made his adieus 
to Mary on July 3rd. They were destined not 
to meet again in this world. At the commence- 
ment of hostilities, she rejoiced over the dis- 
tinguished victory of Saint Quentin, gained by 
Emmanuel Philibert over the Constable de 
Montmorency, on the loth of August. 

Owing to these events, and also thanks 
to her own firmness and dexterity, Elizabeth 
gradually recovered a tranquillity such as she 
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never enjoyed again. It may be said that 
presages of her reign already showed them- 
selves. She was ready to act the Queen. This 
is the very first time when the Venetian, 
Giovanni Michieli, on leaving London in Feb- 
ruary, 1557, on the expiration of his embassy, 
makes a study of her, and describes her to the 
Senate of the most serene Republic. We have 
borrowed more than one expression from it, but 
the reader may be glad to have this portion of 
his report given complete, especially as it refers 
exactly to the period now reached in our rela- 
tion. Michieli has just mentioned Mary, her 
person and character; and he concludes with 
the sorrows caused her "by conspiracies, the 
poverty and debts of the crown, her affection 
for the King, while she is condemned to live 
apart from him, and lastly, her hatred to the 
Lady Elizabeth ; a hatred rising from the 
recollection of the injustice experienced on 
her mother's account, and because all eyes 
and hearts are turned towards Lady Eliza- 
beth as the heir to the crown." He thus 
continues. 

"Miladi Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIIL 
and Anne Boleyn, was born in 1533. She is a 
lady of great elegance, both of body and mind. 
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though her face may be called pleasing rather 
than beautiful. She is tall and well-made, her 
complexion fine, though rather sallow. Her 
eyes, but, above all, her hands, which she takes 
care not to conceal, are of superior beauty. In 
her knowledge of the Greek and Italian lan- 
guages she surpasses the Queen, and takes so 
much pleasure in the latter that she will con- 
verse with Italians in no other tongue. Her 
wit and understanding are admirable, as she has 
proved by her conduct in the midst of sus- 
picion and danger, when she concealed her 
religion and comported herself like a good 
Catholic* She is proud and dignified in her 
manners, for though she is well aware what 
sort of a mother she had, she is also aware that 
her mother was united in marriage to the King 
with the sanction of Holy Church and the con- 
currence ofthe primate of the realm; and although 
schismatic in point of faith, she knows that it was 

* The Prench Ambassador reports that Mary was displeased at 
the expeditions that the King made en cape with his relations in 
the suburbs of London, " sous ombre d'aller tirer de la harque- 
butte." The Duchess de Lorraine lived very luxuriously in London, 
and it was said that Philip paid the cost. She went away, May 
8th. The Duchess of Parma had gone before her on April 29th. 
The Bishop of Dacqs to the Constable, April 10th, to Bourdin, 
May 6th, to the King, May 8th, 1557. " Archives du MinUthre 
dee A^aires Etranghres en AngUterre^"^ pp. 355, 386, 394. 
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a bona fide union in conscience. Neither can this 
cast any slur upon her birth, because she was 
born in the same faith as the Queen professes. 
She at least equally shared with her sister in the 
King's affection, and the King placed them on 
a footing of equality in his will, bequeathing to 
each of them ten thousand crowns a year. 
Though the Queen cordially detests her, she 
displays in public every mark of affection and 
respect, and always converses with her on 
cheerful and pleasant subjects. The Princess 
has also conducted herself so as to gain the 
good-will of the King of Spain, and his in- 
fluence has prevented the Queen from stigmatis- 
ing her with illegitimacy, as might certainly 
have been done by Act of Parliament, to her 
exclusion from the throne. It is believed that, 
but for the King's intervention, the Queen 
would exercise the utmost severity upon her ; 
for, whenever any conspiracy against the State 
is discovered, Madame Elizabeth, or some of 
her people, are sure to appear among the 
persons compromised."* 

* Bills : " Original LeUers" 2nd Series, Vol. 11., at the be- 
ginning of Mary*8 reign. Armand JBaschefs " Princes de VHurope^ 
au XVIe Si^cUi^ pp. 128, 129. G-iacomo Soranzo had ahready 
said of Elizabeth's personal appearance in August, 1554, " her 
figure and features are very handsome ; all her actions are stamped 
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The Carnival of 1557 was cheerfully kept 
at Hatfield, though the Savoyard marriage 
was causing anxiety. That courteous gentle- 
man, Sir Thomas Pope, gave a brilliant enter- 
tainment at his own expense. He provided 
twelve minstrels in comic disguise, a troop of 
ladies and gentlemen dressed in crimson, 
trimmed with gold, and garnished with rows of 
pearls. There was a device of a castle at the 
end of the hall of cloth of gold, set with 
pomegranates about the battlements, with shields 
of knights hanging therefrom. Six knights 
jousted. At night there was a banquet, with 
a sumptuous service of gold and silver plate, and 
no less than thirty dishes of spices, the wonder 
of the day. Next day came the pleasures of 
the mind ; the tragedy of ** Holophernes " was 
played. But the Queen misliked these follies, 
being at variance with the King on Elizabeth's 
account. This appears from her letters to Sir 
Thomas Pope, at least this is said to be the 
case.* The rest of the year 1557 was spent in 

with so much dignity and majesty that at first she might be taken 
for a queen." Soranzo afterwards praises the modesty and affability 
of the young Princess. 

• Thomas Warton in his " Life of Sir Thomas Pope," p. 1780, 
says this happened at the camiyal of 1556, instead of 1557. This 
arises from his not having calculated that the year began with 
Easter. His camival of 1557 falls in the fourth quarter of 1556-7i 
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quiet. Elizabeth contrived to establish that 
she could not conscientiously be disposed 
of against her will. Mary ceased to press 
her, and Philip II. at last relinquished the 
brilliant destiny he had dreamed of for the 
Duke of Savoy, and he gained no more in 
England by the battle of St. Quentin than he 
did in France. 

The next year opened with the most severe 
mortification to the Queen. Those vanquished 
at St. Quentin unexpectedly took their re- 
venge upon the English. The Duke de Guise 
and the French conquered^ Calais, between 
January ist and 8th, 1538. The pride of 
the English suflfered more than their real in- 
terests. It was the last trophy of their ancient 
wars, thrown down and broken by an accidental 
victory. A cry of pain and wrath was raised 

and, therefore, at the heginning of 1557. He never adjusts the old 
calendar to the Ghregorian Calendar, adopted in England in 1752, or 
the old style to the new. Besides, Pope was not attached to 
Elizabeth till the summer of 1556. In his account of the feast 
itself, Warton says it is taken from the chronicle in the Cotton 
library, otherwise called the diary of Henry Machyn. Now we 
must say that the diary does not contain a single word about it, 
neither does Strype*s great work, and that we cannot be sure of 
Warton's accuracy, though there is an aspect of authenticity that 
seems to recommend his accounts. The Monday and Tuesday 
before Lent fell on March 2nd and 3rd. This will be referred to 
again. 
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everywhere. Mary was in despair, and said, 
if her heart were opened when she was dead, 
the word "Calais" would be found engraved 
on it. 

Thenceforward this gnawing grief rapidly 
hurried on the term of her existence. 
The husband was absent whom she loved 
passionately, after a solitary and oppressed life ; 
her home was childless, though she had a per- 
petual and unshaken belief that she was preg- 
nant ;* she had no friends to cheer her in the 
dull seclusion she gradually established in her 
palace during her husband's absence ; her efforts 
against heresy had been unavailing, and the 
faggots had only rendered it more active ; she had 
become unpopular on account of the religious 
persecution, of the poverty of the Treasury, of in- 
dividual distress, and of the dependency on Spain 
which seemed to be fated to overtake proud Eng- 
land, so disdainful of the foreigner ; of domestic 
troubles, the more exacerbated because the 
Spaniards had obtained the glory and advantage, 
and England had suffered ; thus Mary had failed 
in everything at once. And though she was so 

* She still thought she was pregnant at what maj be called her 
last hours, when she made her will. Madden, 

VOL. II. R 
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humble and resigned to the Divine will, the* 
disappoinment was death to her.* 

She also made up her mind to consider 
Elizabeth as her heir, and this was, perhaps, 
not the least of her sacrifices. The previous 
sullen antagonism of the sisters was visibly 
diminishing and quieting down. Elizabeth 
was often placed in the post of honour. She 
was permitted to remain in London at her 
mansion of Somerset House from the 25 th of 
February to the 3rd of March, 1558. She 
went to pay her respects to the Queen at 
Whitehall, attended by a large following of 
noble lords and ladies.f 

Shortly afterwards there was an occurrence 
that had a happy result. Gustavus Vasa, the 
liberator of Sweden, had associated his son Eric 
in the kingly power, and cast his eyes on 
Elizabeth as a suitable match for him. He 
made a mystery of this, and secretly sent a 

* J. Stevenson : " Foreign Calendar,** Elizabeth, Preface, p. Ixxiii. 

t Machyn's Diary. Strype, in his *^ Historical Memorials,* 
Vol. III., pp. 444 and 445, makes this journey in 1557. He has 
been followed by others, not perceiving that Strype concluded his 
work in 1721, under the old style, and that as Machyn's manu- 
script diary begins the year with Easter, the months of January 
February, March, and part of April, reckoned at the end of the 
year 1557, should, according to the new Calendar, be considered as 
the beginning of the year 1558. 
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confidential messenger to make the proposal, 
but his calculation was mistaken. Elizabeth 
was now steadfast in the path of obedience, and 
answered that she could not entertain any pro- 
posal that did not come to her through the 
Queen ; and, besides that, if she were left to 
her own choice, she preferred, and always should 
prefer, a single life. The Queen was delighted 
with such obedience ; she chose to manage the 
business in the form of a kind of diplomatic 
negotiation, and commissioned Sir Thomas 
Pope, whom she Summoned, to congratulate 
Elizabeth on her wise and honourable reply to 
the envoy, and to tell her that the King of 
Sweden had officially made his request, to show 
her the letters of credence, and, finally, to ask 
her to say frankly what she thought of the 
proposal. 

An account of this pleasant interlude has been 
preserved in Pope's report to the Queen, written 
perhaps at Elizabeth's dictation. It is dated, 
Hatfield, April 26th, 1558. When Pope had 
executed the Queen's commission, Elizabeth, 
after a moment's consideration, replied. 

* Printed by Burnet in his collection of documents, Vol. II. 
Book II. No, 87. See also Miaa Strickland, Vol. VI. p. 136, 
et seq. 

R 2 
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" Master Pope, I require you, after my most 
humble commendations to the Queen's Majesty, 
to render unto the same like thanks, that it 
pleased Her Highness, of her goodness, to 
conceive so well of my Answer made to the 
same Messenger, and here withal of her princely 
consideration, with such speed to command you, 
by your letters, to signify the same unto me ; 
who before remained wonderfully perplexed, 
fearing that Her Majesty might mistake the 
same ; for which her goodness I acknowledge 
myself bound to honour, serve, love, and obey 
Her Highness during my life. Requiring you 
also to say unto Her Majesty that, in the King, 
my brother's, time there was offered me a very 
honourable marriage or two, and ambassadors 
sent to treat with me touching the same; 
whereupon I made humble suit to His High- 
ness, as some of honour yet living can be testi- 
monies, that it would like the same to give me 
leave, with his Grace's favour, to remain in that 
estate I was, which, of all others, best liked me 
or pleased me. And, in good faith, I pray you say 
unto His Highness, I am even at this present of 
the same mind, and so intend to continue, with 
Her Majesty's favour, and assuring Her High- 
ness I so well like this estate as I persuade 
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myself there is not any kind of life comparable 
unto it. And as concerning my liking the 
said motion made by the said messenger, I be- 
seech you say unto Her Majesty that, to my 
remembrance, I never heard of his master 
before this time, and that I so well like both 
the message and the messenger as I shall most 
humbly pray God upon my knees that from hence- 
forth I never hear of the one nor of the other." 

The dismissal was short and absolute. Some- 
times amid Elizabeth's official language a sharp 
edge shoots up and cuts the knot. She dex- 
terously made herself agreeable, and touched a 
sensitive chord in the Queen by saying to Pope, 
" I assure you that if it should eftsoons repair 
unto me I would forbear to speak to him. 
And were there nothing else to move me to 
mislike the motion, other than that his master 
would attempt the same, without making the 
Queen's Majesty privy thereunto, it were cause 
sufficient." 

Sir Thomas Pope threw a little humour into 
the conversation, and ventured to tell the 
Princess as from himself, that there was not 
anyone, or hardly anyone, that did not think 
she was very well inclined to be married, if an 
honourable marriage were to be proposed or 
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ofFercd by the Queen, and she answered, " What 
I shall do hereafter I know not, but I assure 
you, upon my truth and fidelity, and as God be 
merciful unto me, I am not at this time other- 
wise minded than I have declared unto you, 
no, though I were oflFered the greatest Prince 
in all Europe." The relator is unconvinced ; 
he says, "Maidenly shamefastness, rather 
than certain determination." This was for 
ever Elizabeth's course of action ; leaving the 
door ajar for a future marriage, but always 
shutting it upon the present proposal. 

She had acted her part very cleverly in this 
little piece. We may observe that the Catholic 
Mary gave her sister full permission to receive 
the addresses of a Protestant. Was this a wish 
to send her away from the Kingdom at any 
price, a softening of heart, a languor of the will 
after too severe trials, or resignation to what 
she could no longer prevent ? 

There had been other pleasures in this month 
of April that terminated so agreeably to Eliza- 
beth, first, some hunting at Hatfield, arranged 
by Sir Thomas Pope. The Princess, attended by 
twelve ladies in white satin riding ambling pal- 
freys, and twenty retainers dressed in green, met 
fifty archers, in scarlet boots and yellow caps at 
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the entrance of the forest. They carried gilded 
bows. One of them came forward to meet her, 
and gave her an arrow with a silver head and 
peacock feathers. Then, when the stag was at 
bay, the pleasure of cutting his throat was 
reserved for the fair huntress Diana. 

Again in April the Queen honoured her 
sister with a visit at Hatfield. There was a 
grand supper and a concert, when Elizabeth 
played upon the virginals an accompaniment 
to a boy of the choir of St. Paul's, who had 
" a divine voice." Next day, their Highnesses 
took much delight in a bear-fight.* 

Lastly, Elizabeth's voyage to Richmond 
with the Queen in the summer of 1558 
may conclude the diversions of this period of 
compensations so new to her. She went by 
the Thames. The royal barge, sent to fetch 
her from her town mansion, Somerset House, 
was adorned with wreaths of artificial flowers, 
and covered with an awning of green taflFety, 
embroidered with branches of eglantine and 

• John Nichols " Progresses of Queen Elizabeth" 1823, Vol. I. 
p, 17. Mtss Strickland, Vol. VI. 134. Nichols followed by the 
author of " Lives of theQueens of England," refers to the MS. 
chronicle of the Cotton Library, ViteUius or Machyn's Diary, 
but there is not a word of it there, any more than there is of the 
camiral of 1557. 
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golden flowers. On board, Elizabeth found 
Sir Thomas Pope and four of the ladies of her 
chamber. Six boats followed, containing the 
ladies of the Queen's household. Their dress 
was splendid with scarlet damask, embroidered 
blue satin, adorned with acorns and spangles, 
and hats of cloth of silver, with green feathers. 
Mary received her sister in a sumptuous 
pavilion, made to imitate a strong castle, of 
cloth of gold and crimson velvet, placed in the 
labyrinth in the garden. The panels were 
divided like a chess-board, and silver fleurs-de- 
lys alternated with golden pomegranates. A 
number of minstrels played during the sump- 
tuous banquet, but there were no masks nor 
dances. Before the meal, the Queen conversed 
long with Sir Thomas Pope. At night, Eliza- 
beth returned to Somerset House ; next day, to 
Hatfield.* 

We have dwelt upon these small events, 
firstly, because they have the value of being, 
under the reign of cordiality, an interesting 
time, as it is so restricted and uncertain in this 
history ; secondly, because they display one 

* Thomas Warton's " Sir Thomas Pope*sLifef" p. 89, and after 
him John Nichols, Miss Lucy AitJcin*s " Memoirs of the Court of 
Elizabeth:' Miss Strickland, Vols. V. and VI. 
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side of the manners of the sixteenth century. 
There is a flavour of authenticity about these 
details so simply j)ompous. For a century, four 
generations of authors, Thomas Warton, John 
Nichols, Miss Lucy Aitkin, Miss Strickland, 
have accepted and transmitted them with per- 
fect confidence. It is impossible to avoid re- 
peating them, and yet we cannot venture to 
warrant them. Are they historical or legend- 
ary, of the plentiful crop that conceals the 
truth in so many instances of this history ? We 
pause. For the manuscript chronicle, printed 
some thirty years ago, under the name of 
" Machyn's Diary," from the author's name, a 
contemporary of Mary and Elizabeth, a 
chronicle that later authors always refer to as the 
first and most perfect source, preserves an abso- 
lute silence upon the facts it is stated to contain 
and prove. This silence is explicable in some 
places, though there is some difliculty, but it is 
quite inexplicable in others, and we think that 
there is reason to observe a prudent reticence 
till further orders. 

These facts relating to Elizabeth are prin- 
cipally visits she may have paid to Court, or re- 
ceived from her sister to the number of eight. 
Warton has confused their real chronological 
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order by intermingling the dates of the old and 
new style ; their true arrangement is this: — ist. 
Elizabeth s journey to London, and stay there 
from the 28th of November to the 3rd of 
December, 1556. 2nd. Pope's entertainment 
to Elizabeth at Hatfield, with dramatic repre- 
sentations, during the carnival of 1556-7. 
3rd. Elizabeth's journey to London, and stay 
there on the 25th of February, 1557-58. 4th. 
her return to Hatfield by Shene, the 3rd of 
March, 1557-58. 5th. Pope's hunting party at 
Hatfield in the April of the same year, 1557- 
58. 6th. Mary's visit to Elizabeth at Hatfield 
in the following summer, 1558. 7th. Eliza- 
beth's visit to the Queen at Richmond by water, 
in the same summer, 1558. 8th. During her 
residence at Hatfield, at a time that cannot be 
exactly discovered, a visit of Elizabeth to the 
King and Queen at the celebration of the 
Christmas festivities at Hampton Court. All 
these are described by Warton, except the 
sixth, Mary's visit to Hatfield ; John Nichols, 
Warton's successor in point of time, seems to 
have been the first to mention it. Warton and 
Nichols, and subsequent authors following them, 
refer to the manuscript of the Cotton Library, 
and the papers of Strype, the author of " His- 
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torical Memorials." The manuscript in ques- 
tion, known by its number and position as 
"Chronicle Vitellius, F. 5/' was prepared by- 
Madden in 1829, and published in 1848 by 
John Gough Nichols, and given its real name, 
"Diary of Henry Machyn, Burgess and Mer- 
chant Tailor, from the year 1550 to the year 
1563." Machyn notes the daily occurrences of 
the city, the deaths, the executions, the mar- 
riages, the religious ceremonies, the movements 
of great people, the journeys of the Queen, the 
King, and Elizabeth, with particulars of their 
itinerary, &c. Of the eight visits above named, 
he only gives the first, third, and fourth ; and 
makes no mention at all of the others. This is 
explained by the damage done to the manu- 
script when the Cotton Library was burnt in 
1732, when more than two hundred volumes 
of this precious collection were destroyed or in- 
jured. The margin of the Diary was really 
burnt by the flames, and also one or two lines 
in places at the top of the page, or words at the 
end of the line, but the interior of the leaves 
was never touched, and so the body of the 
work remained undamaged. But there is a 
break in the year 1558, for, after a page ending 
with the 23rd of March, the next begins with 
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the 3rd of August ; so four months are miss- 
ing. Madden thinks there is no more reason 
to attribute this loss to the fire than to accident. 
Whatever be the cause, the lost pages seem to 
have been fated to contain the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh events, those most interesting; the 
hunting party, Mary's visit to Hatfield, and 
Elizabeth's to Richmond. Strype's papers 
come in here. That laborious and accurate 
author had examined Machyn's manuscript, and 
had quoted nearly the whole of it in successive 
portions, in his ^* Historical Memorials," pub- 
lished in 1 72 1, eleven years before the fire, so fully 
that the modern editor of Machyn has been 
able to restore the lines of the manuscript that 
were destroyed by the fire. In the year 1709, 
twenty-three years before the accident to the 
Cotton Library, Strype had sent an extract about 
Sir Thomas Pope's funeral on the 6th of 
February, 1558-59, to Dr. Arthur Charlett, at 
Oxford. Charlett allowed Francis Wise, the 
RadclifFe Librarian at Oxford, to take copies of 
the extracts, four or five in number, that Strype 
had made from the manuscript, and Wise lent 
them to Warton, who was writing his life of 
Sir Thomas Pope, and Warton gives their ac- 
count in the preface to the third and last edition 
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of his work in 1780. This seems to be quite 
clear and accurate. Yet it is curious enough 
that mention is made of only four or five ex- 
tracts taken from the Diary of Strype, when he 
has copied the whole into his Memorials, and 
how is it that he has omitted the account of 
numbers five, six, and seven, as they are curious 
and interesting, and important from their 
political character? When he is so minutely 
accurate as to extract the most trivial matters 
from Machyn, how is it that he leaves out the 
feasts given to Elizabeth, after she had been so 
long the object of severe and threatening mea- 
sures? His patriotism ought to have stirred 
him up. And yet he has considered Elizabeth's 
journeys, corresponding to our first, third, and 
fourth, worth extraction from the manuscript 
Diary, though they are much less distinguished 
or remarkable. The extract describing Pope's 
funeral is the only exception, and that agrees 
word for word with the original manuscript. 

Now this is still more remarkable. The 
authors who mention our second occurrence, 
the entertainment said to have been given by 
Pope to Elizabeth, at the carnival of 1556-57, 
all refer to the manuscript Diary with the 
customary formula — " Man. Cotton, Vitel- 
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lius, F 5." But the matter is not there, 
and never has been there. A glance at the 
manuscript is sufficient to show that there is no 
gap in that spot ; the facts and dates of the 
year 1556-57 form a continuous and connected 
chain; not a link is missing. We have found 
it quite impossible to discover the least trace of 
the supposed passage, and observe Strype also 
omits it. 

Lastly, our eighth — Elizabeth keeping Christ- 
mas with the King and Queen at Hampton 
Court. There is no date. Authors, with per- 
fect agreement and confidence, refer to " Man. 
Vitellius," &c., and that has not a word 
on the matter; neither has Strype, and he is as 
silent upon this point as the former facts. The 
King also, as is well known, only kept Christ- 
mas once in England with Mary, at Whitehall, 
in 1555, and we have shown that Elizabeth 
was not present. It is to be observed that the 
old chroniclers, Holinshed, Stow, and Hey wood, 
were quite ignorant of this. 

A natural conclusion arises from these ob- 
servations, that with the exception of those 
we number as first, third, and fourth, and are 
in Strype and in the original manuscript, the 
others are open to much doubt, or are taken 
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from some still unknown source. We have 
ascertained that they are not to be found in 
the Strype papers in the possession of the 
British Museum. Mr. Coxe, the eminent 
librarian of the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 
has been kind enough to search in the various 
libraries in the city, but without success. 
There is only Cambridge left, and there are 
some papers of Strype's there; but it was 
impossible for us to go there. We have 
thought it our duty to particularise these 
incidents, and their degree of authenticity, 
because a received idea had to be contro- 
verted, and also because Elizabeth holds such 
an entirely peculiar position in English history. 
Nothing that concerns this remarkable and 
famous Princess is indifferent, from any point 
of view. Our ambition is to attain to the 
greatest possible amount of truth in this first 
part of her life. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Mary's illness. the count de 
feria's mission. 

Mary's Illnees — She nominatefl Elizabeth her Successor — ^Mission 
of the Count de Feria — His Interview with Elizabeth — Message 
of Cardinal Pole to Elizabeth. 

THE Summer of 1558 was very sad for 
Mary, from the above-mentioned 
causes; and the festivities said to be given 
to Elizabeth threw a feeble brilliancy upon 
the aspect of the expiring reign, like a faint 
smile. In the month of August, the Queen, 
in addition to her other sickness, exhibited 
the first symptoms of a fever that was causing 
great ravages. She immediately caused herself 
to be transported from Hampton Court to St. 
James's Palace, the centre of the Government, 
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and languished three months, never leaving her 
room again. 

Thus came the Autumn. The Session of 
Parliament opened, on November 9th. There 
was no question of importance, but a demand 
of subsidies for the prosecution of the war 
with France and Scotland was presented to 
the two Houses on the 14th. It was un- 
favourably received, and there was an adjourn- 
ment, the progress of the Queen's malady 
being so evident. 

The question of the succession would have 
been much more serious, if it had not been 
decided before. Elizabeth's rights were above 
dispute, resting on Henry VIII. 's will, and 
a previous Act not repealed, so strong was 
her hold upon the affections of the English 
people. Mary did not require Parliament 
to renew consent; but as a matter of fact 
treated her sister as her heir. Still further, 
she was requested, on November 6th, to 
mention Elizabeth, and willingly consented, 
as we learn from a despatch of the Spaniard, 
Dasson Levile, who had been left by Philip as his 
representative.* Mary made only two requests 

* De lo qual se manifesto S.M. muj conteuta. Despatch of 
Councillor Dasson Levile, November 7th, 1558, in the " Memorias 

VOL. II. S 
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for the payment of her personal debts, and 
the maintenance of the Faith as she had 
established it. This commission to the future 
Queen was entrusted by Mary to one of her 
ladies of honour, Jane Dormer, as well as the 
duty of giving over the jewels she generally 
kept about her. Elizabeth, almost angrily, 
protested her sincerity in the orthodox Faith, 
and exclaimed that she prayed to God that the 
earth might open and swallow her up alive 
if she were not a real Roman Catholic* 

Can we wonder that a totally different story, 
heroic and triumphant, has been substituted in 
history for this account, which detects Eliza- 
beth in the act of deceit. According to a 
letter from Edwin Sandys, one of the Reformed 
English refugees in Germany, to Bullinger, 
living at Zurich, Mary sent information, by 

de la Meal Academia de la Mistoria" Vol. VII. p. 253, by M. 
Gonzalez, Madrid, 1832. Levile perhaps exaggerates Mary's 
satisfaction. Mr. Froude. Vol. VI. p. 624, and other authors say 
that it was the Count de Feria who obtained this declaration in 
Elizabeth's favour from Mary. But the Count did not reach 
London till November 9th, three days therefore after the Queen's 
declaration. It is to be regretted that Dasson Levile did not 
mention the persons who influenced Mary, when he states the 
fact and its exact date. 

* Lingard from Jane Dormer's " Memoirs,** Jane was the 
wife of tho Count de Feria whom we shall soon speak of. She 
afterwards went to Spain with her husband. 
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two Members of the Council, to her sister, of 
her intention to bequeath the crown to her on 
three conditions ; firstly, that she would make 
no change in the Members of the Privy 
Council ; secondly, no alteration of the Faith ; 
thirdly, would pay her debts. And Elizabeth 
replied, " I am very sorry to hear of the Queen's 
illness, but there is no reason why I should 
thank her for her intention of giving me the 
crown of this realm, for she has neither the 
power of bestowing it upon me, nor can I 
lawfully be deprived of it, since it is my 
peculiar and hereditary right With respect 
of the Council, I think myself as much at 
liberty to choose my councillors as she was to 
choose hers. As to religion, I promise this 
much, that I will not change it, provided only 
that it can be proved by the word of God, 
which shall be the only foundation and rule 
of my religion. Lastly, in requiring the pay- 
ment of her debts, she seems to me to require 
nothing more than what is just, and I will 
take care that they shall be paid, as far as 
may lie in my power."* 

The objections to this story are, first, that 

* Miss Strickland, Vol. VI. p. 139. " Zuridi LeUers," pub- 
lished by the Parker Society, 1842, Vol. I. p. 8. 
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Sandys, like Foxe, the author of the Martyr- 
ology, was not present in England at the time. 
He was living at Strasburg, and wrote the letter to 
Bullinger from thence, on December 20th, 1558, 
and gives no authority for his information;* 
whereas Jane Dormer was at the Palace, 
and very much in the Queen's confidence. 
Her honesty gives great force to her testimony. 
The lofty declaration of principle that Sandys 
attributes to Elizabeth is quite unlike her 
adroit and consummate prudence. There would 
have been danger of driving her sister to some 
desperate expedient of rekindled wrath. She 
would certainly have deprived herself of Philip's 
good-will, when she valued it very highly, if 
only as a protection from Rome. She was a 
Catholic in public practice. It is incredible, 
that in such a critical position, she could have 
spoken with such audacity and determined 
hostility, she who, when Queen, saluted by 
acclamation of general enthusiasm, at first re- 
mained in the Catholic Faith, and only left 

* Six weeks after Elizabeth's accession he returned to England 
and landed January 13th, 1559. Elizabeth appointed him one of 
her Council, and one of the theologians entrusted with the Befor- 
mation of the Church of the kingdom ; she made him successively 
Bishop of Worcester and of London, and Archbishop of York. 
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it gradually, and after making sure that the 
ground was safe under her feet. 

On information received from Dasson Levile, 
Philip II. had determined to send to London 
the Count de Feria,* whom the English had 
best liked among his suite, and therefore could 
exert most beneficial influence, to ensure the 
continuation of the alliance between England 
and Flanders, or perhaps in some marriage 
proposal for Elizabeth; for Levile says that 
there was common talk of the Earls of West- 
morland and Arundel, and the Princes of 
Sweden and Denmark.f Philip continued 
his plan of affectionate behaviour to his sister- 
in-law. He had very lately exchanged letters 
of condolence with her, on the occasion of his 
father's, the great Emperor's death, in his retreat 
at Yuste, September 21st, 1558. And when 
the Count de Feria was hastily despatched, one 
of his commissions was to support Elizabeth's 
right to the crown. 

Feria reached London on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 15584 The Queen's end was at hand: 

* Don Gt6mez Suifez de Figueroa, Count, afterwards Duke of (^ 

Feria, in 1567. 

t " MemoHas," Vol. VII, p. 52. 

X The extracts of her correspondance with the King are to be 
found in the " Memorias'* of Thomas Gonzalez, Vol. VII. p. 254. 
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the Spanish and English physicians had declared 
that her days were numbered. She received 
the envoy with delight, but was too weak to 
read her husband's letter, which he presented. 
At the conclusion of this melancholy interview, 
Feria requested that the Privy Council should 
meet He began by informing the Lords of 
the state of the negotiations for peace opened 
with France; and, observing the presence of 
Mason, a great friend to Elizabeth, he enlarged 
upon the King's satisfaction at the information 
that the succession was settled in favour of that 
Princess. His master had always desired this, 
and had even wished for this decision at an 
earlier period, and, in proof of his good inten- 
tions, he had ordered the Count to go and visit 
her as his representative, to conduct himself 
towards her as to his good sister, to serve her, 
and to give her all the assistance in his power, 
to help her in entering into possession of the 
crown ; finally, to preserve her from the trouble 
and anxiety that there was reason to apprehend 
from the intrigues and pretensions that certain 
enemies of the kingdom and Elizabeth were 
labouring to impress upon the Queen * 

* '* Memorias" p. 253. We cannot discover the meaning of 
this expression in M. Gonzalez's extracts. 
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These warm and really sincere professions 
did not excite the Council, nor did the bait of 
the recovery of Calais give them a taste for 
continuing the war in the state of exhaustion 
and crisis that existed in England. The Lords 
were, perhaps, thinking less of great state 
affairs than of themselves, and of what Eliza- 
beth would do with each of them, and they 
listened to Feria with half-averted ears, like, he 
says, the bearer of the late Pope's bulls. 

Next day, the i oth of November, he visited 
Elizabeth herself, then at the house of Lord 
Clinton, Admiral of England, thirty miles from 
London. Their interview is very interesting. 
In deliberation, or writing, Elizabeth was gener- 
ally circumspect, dissembling, and enigmatical. 
Her language was often clothed in a veil that 
it was hard to pierce. Rut in conversation she 
was like those combatants who are at first de- 
signedly calm and masters of themselves, but 
no sooner feel the sword than they engage 
hastily, and lay themselves open to the enemy. 
Afterwards, her Ministers blamed her for this 
among themselves, and more than once to her 
face; but at first she forgot their teaching. 
She received the Count de Feria courteously, 
but less cordially than usual. The Princess, 
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Lady Clinton, and the noble Castilian had 
supper together, and afterwards he began 
his account of the King's good inten- 
tions. He was speaking in his mother- 
tongue. As several ladies were present who 
did not understand Spanish, Elizabeth requested 
him to speak English. He answered that he 
should be most happy for the whole world to 
hear what he had to say. Elizabeth expressed 
her warm gratitude at the mission the Count 
had to perform to her ; then she added that 
she was greatly beholden to the King — first, be- 
cause she knew that when she was in prison he 
had powerfully protected and assisted her; 
secondly, because of the ancient friendship that 
had existed uninterruptedly between the houses 
of Burgundy* and England; thirdly, because 
the King had sent his assurances that he would 
always be a good friend to her, not only 
through the Count, but also through Don Diego 
de Azevedo and Don Alonso de Cordoba. 

Feria was encouraged by this cordiality to 
go further. He talked a great deal, to per- 
suade her that the declaration of her right to 

* Philip decended in the third generation from Mary of Bur- 
gundy, only daughter and heiress of Charles the Bold, who died 
in 1477. 
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the crown was the work neither of the Queen 
nor of the Council, but of the King alone. At 
these evil-sounding words, she felt the fire burn 
in her veins. Stimulated by wounded pride, 
and no doubt with an instinct of the danger 
that would threaten her future independence if 
she acknowledged such a debt to a foreign 
king, she who never acknowledged herself un- 
der obligation to anyone whatever, she cried 
out that it was the people who had placed her 
in the position she occupied, as the masses were 
entirely upon her side; that she owed nothing 
to the King, nothing to the nobles of the king- 
dom, although all the lords had sent her pro- 
mises of fidelity. What a clear view of the 
root of the matter ! Yes, her power lay in the 
people, especially the people of London. How 
could she forget it, when, ten years before, in 
the bloom of her fifteen years, she had so 
dexterously preserved her popularity, against the 
plots of the Duke of Somerset, like a most 
precious treasure. 

Excited by speaking, in some sort drawn on 
by the feeling of her speedy triumph, and the 
remembrance of her suflFerings, she no longer 
cared to conceal her complaints against her 
sister. She dilated upon them with many 
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complaints of the severity she had experienced. 
She was also angry that nothing had ever been 
given to her beyond the three thousand pounds 
assigned for her maintenance, while, she said, 
it was to her knowledge that money had been 
lavished upon the King. Feria replied with 
denial. However, if it was true that Philip 
had spent immense sums in England, it was 
also a fact that the Queen had given him at 
one time seven thousand pounds, and some 
valuable jewels to pay some German troops.* 

Henry VIII. had bequeathed an annuity of 
three thousand pounds sterling to each of his 
two daughters. Mary was always contented with 
it ; and there was no good reason why Elizabeth 
should not have been so likewise. If Mary had 
given anything more, it would only have served 
to collect the disaffected round her sister in 

* It is not quite clear whether this information, " MemoriaSy* 
p. 256, comes from M. Gonzalez, the author of these extracts from 
the Correspondence of the Count de Feria, or from the corres- 
pondence itself. Some authors have put it in the mouth of the 
Castillian Envoy, and even having failed to read the passage to 
the end, that is to the German troops, have supposed that Feria 
answered Elizabeth that it was she who had received the subsidy 
of seven thousand pounds, and the jewels. Mr. J. Stevenson had 
suspected, from the small amount of Mary's expenses at certain 
times, when she lived most quietly, that Elizabeth's words were 
not unfounded. '* Foreign Calendar ^^^ (Elizabeth), Vol. II. Pre- 
face p. xvi. and note. 
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greater numbers. The Venetians tell us that 
there was not a noble in England who did not 
want a place in Elizabeth's service, for him- 
self, a son, or a relation. She excused herself 
from this gratifying but inconvenient attention 
by alleging her poverty, so that everyone re- 
gretted it. By dwelling on this complaint 
against the avarice and ill-will of her sister, she 
came at last to believe it. 

In her conversation with Feria, she after- 
wards passed in review the most important 
persons of the council and the kingdom, not 
concealing her likes or dislikes, speaking in 
favourable terms of the Chancellor Heath, 
Archbishop of York, perhaps designedly, She 
expressed herself very favourably, for various 
reasons, towards Paget, Petre, Mason, Dr. 
Wotton, Clinton, William Howard, who, says 
the Count, will receive honour and reward. 
Lord Grey and the Earl of Sussex, whom she 
esteemed as valiant soldiers. She laughingly 
derided the Earl of Arundel's pretensions to 
her hand. Then came the counterpart of the 
picture ; how ill-pleased she was with the Earl 
of Pembroke aud the Bishop of Ely ; she was 
angry with the Grand Chamberlain and the 
Treasurer. But she gave full scope* to her 
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wrath against Cardinal Pole; he had never 
been to visit her, and never sent her any infor- 
mation, and she detailed the griefs he had 
made her swallow. Feria tried to calm her, 
without showing any desire to defend the 
Cardinal. He represented to her in general 
language how necessary it was for her interest, 
and the good arrangement and conduct of her 
business, that she should not show a spirit of 
vengeance or anger against anyone; that 
nothing could be more unfortunate than such 
a display of feeling in matters of faith, for all 
expected that she would be a woman full of 
kindness, and a Catholic Princess ; and that, if 
she gave up God, God and man would give 
her up. Elizabeth only answered that she 
wished certain members of the council to know 
that they had behaved badly to her, and be- 
sides she forgave them.* 

There was also some talk of the trouble the 
King had taken to marry her to the Duke of 
Savoy ; but she said she knew that the Queen 
had lost the love of the country by marrying 
a foreigner. This was something to remember. 
The Count replied to this coldly enough in 
general language. 

• " MemoHas;' pp. 255, 256. 
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He afterwards con versed, about it, more par- 
ticularly with Paget, who said he did not 
intend to meddle with Elizabeth's marriage; 
he had made the match between Queen Mary 
and the King, and it had turned out ill. The 
Count answered that, though he had brought 
no orders to England to open the question, he 
had no doubt it would arise on the Queen's 
death. And so it did as soon as the Queen 
died. It is easy to see that Philip would desire 
to keep England on his side. But characteris- 
tically, he hesitated and did not declare his 
wishes, so that even now there may be some 
uncertainty as to his caring much, at first, 
whether the new Queen chose him or his 
cousin, the Archduke of Austria. He ordered 
his representative in London to feel his way, 
but most carefully, as he was very apprehen- 
sive of the unpopularity attaching to his name. 
Feria and his agents, among the means they 
employed to open a way to negotiations, con- 
ceived the idea of making Elizabeth and her Min- 
isters believe that the reason why the late Queen 
had been so severe towards her was jealousy of 
her husband, on observing that he had cast 
on his sister-in-law glances unlike those he bad 
for herself. Philip disapproved of this device. 
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and ordered that the only reason given should 
be that the interests of the two Powers in- 
clined to the marriage. It is vcrv likely that 
we have here got the real origin of the wide- 
spread but false story of Philip's passion for 
Elizabeth during Mary's life. It must be said 
that such sponsors were likely to obtain it such 
credit; that nothing but authentic documents 
could destroy it. It may well be supposed this 
took place after Mary's death. 

However, in the conversation with Eliza- 
beth, the Ambassador saw that there was some 
reserve, through all the copious and familiar 
talk. Certain names, that were in every man's 
mouth, did not cross Elizabeth's lips; they 
were those of the men whom she desired to 
honour most. But they were compromised by 
the plots of the last five years, or suspicion of 
heresy, such as the Earl of Bedford, Throg- 
morton, Peter Carew, Sir John Harrington, 
an intelligent man, but endiabladOy says Feria ; 
and Sir William Cecil. The Count was told 
that she intended to make him Secretary of 
State ; he was full of intelligence and ability, 
but tainted with heresy. This word heresy is 
always dropping from Feria's pen as he writes 
of Elizabeth. The ladies of her choice for 
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attendants were also heretics. Heretics and 
traitors, there was not one in the kingdom 
that did not seem to as if rise from the grave 
and come to her with delight.* 

He saw plainly, by the Princess's bearing, 
that she would allow no one to rule her. He 
was very observant, and gave a short descrip- 
tion of her. " It appears to me " says he, " that 
she is a woman of extreme vanity, but acute. 
She must have heard her father's system of 
government greatly applauded. I much fear 
that in religion she will not go right, as I see 
that she is inclined to favour men who are 
supposed to be heretics." These few lines 
might be called a description of Elizabeth's 
reign. 

As for the Court Lords, Feria shares 
Renard's and Noailles' bad opinion of them ; 
most of the Lords of the Council, and the 
rest of the nobility, being for sale to the 

highest bidder.t 

Elizabeth felt that she was seen through, 
and was ill at ease in the presence of the clever 
foreigner. She became suspicious, and shut her- 
self up in absolute reserve. When she was 

* " Memorias" p. 255. 

t '* Memorias," p. 254, 257. 
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Queen, she complained of the Count de Feria, 
and called him proud, like a real Spaniard, 
saying that she should be very glad for 
another Ambassador to come and relieve 
him.* 

Thus Philip had very accurate information 
of his sister-in-law's disposition, as well as the 
state of the Court and public opinion. He 
found little to encourage the views of policy 
that he may afterwards have formed upon 
Elizabeth; afterwards^ for it is the author's 
duty to do him the justice to say that he was 
loyal to Mary to the end, and did not exhibit 
the revolting spectacle of an incestuous court- 
ship in the presence of, and in spite of, the 
dying. 

Feria no doubt informed Cardinal Pole of 
the bitter language that the Princess had been 
so unguarded as to use about him. The 
Cardinal had taken to his bed when Mary 
did, like her never to rise again ; feeling his 
end approaching, he endeavoured to appease 
Elizabeth, and confirm her in the Catholic 
Faith. On November 14th, he sent his 

* " Memorias** p. 260. Feria himself was no less urgent in 
requesting his recall, and obtained it, May 8th, 1559. On May 
2l8t, at his departure, Elizabeth gave him a letter expressing her 
satisfaction with him. 
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Chaplain, the Dean of Worcester, to her, at 
Hatfield, whither she had returned, to carry 
her a message from his hand, and, as a cre- 
dential, furnished with a note from Pole, 
saying that at his departure from the world 
he only desired to leave everyone at peace with 
him, especially Her Grace.* What was there 
in his letter to Elizabeth? The contents are 
hitherto entirely unknown. In Noailles' un- 
published papers we find that he informed 
her that there was no hope of the Queen's 
life; and, after the Lord had performed 
His will upon that Princess, he prayed that 
her successor would watch over the preserva- 
tion of the Faith. 

Elizabeth answered, " If it be God's will that 
I come to this dignity, my will is none other 
than to keep the good Faith of my sister, to 
whom God give prosperity." She added some 
words of regret for the Cardinal, " nevertheless 
appearing very joyful " says the narrator.f 

* Froude, Vol. VT. p. 526. 

t Advis d'Angleterre port^ par M. Claude, undated. '' Archives 
du MinUthre des Affaires Etranghres en Angleterre" 1549-1560 
Vol. IV. folio 5, " Originals" Pole died the same day as Mary, 
twelve hours after her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PORTRAIT AND CHARACTER OF ELIZABETH. 

Courtiers at Hatfield— Portrait and Character of Elizabeth. 

HATFIELD had hitherto been almost a 
prison, watched by a power that had 
relaxed its grasp, but was always ready to take 
alarm ; now in a few hours it had assumed the 
appearance of a Palace, and was crowded with 
courtiers.* These were the first beams of the 
much desired day of enfranchisement and 
revenge, when she should safely ascend the steps 
of the throne. The desire for it had nearly 
cost her dear, and now she could at last enjoy 

* The same *' Advis*' of Noailles mention five or six thousand 
persons, folio 6. 
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the splendid possession of the highest rank. 
Yet she could not help thinking of her who, 
though still Queen, was of no account in the 
e yes of men, because she was dying ; she must 
h ave had a vision of that lonely bed, that room 
where a few attendants waited on their dying 
Queen, grudging perhaps the duties of an in- 
convenient fidelity. She could not but shudder ; 
for with the power and vision of her mind she 
felt the depth of such a lesson. The same 
scene of isolation at her last hour, of hypocrisy 
in the false friends watching her last breath, 
of joyful attention to the impatient heir, rose 
before her eyes. In after-times it returned 
more than once to terrify her like a ghost in 
the midst of her glory.* 

This preface to a splendid reign, this youth 
of Elizabeth, which we are now concluding, is 
seemingly gathered into one page by the 
painter's art. Among the very interesting 
collection of portraits that adorn the galleries 
of Hampton Court, is one by a sixteenth 
century painter, Lucas de Heere, who has 
endeavoured to give expression in it to the 

* When tlie time came that she was also urged to name her 
heir, she said she would not follow her sister's example, and send 
as many people to her successor as had come to her at Hatfield. 
Miss Strickland, Vol. YII. 

T 2 
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violent passions that consumed the first twenty- 
five years of Elizabeth's life.* A tall young 
lady is coming forward with a quick but re- 
strained movement, under a fruitful tree in a 
lonely wood, with birds of gorgeous plumage 
flying round She is dressed in white silk, 
embroidered with flowers and birds. On her 
head is a high white cap, of conical shape, in Per- 
sian fashion, trimmed with eyes of peacock's 
feathers, and a long black veil hanging down 
on the left side. There is a bracelet of strings 
of pearls on the right arm — we know Elizabeth 
by the pearls ; sky blue shoes, trimmed profusely 
with pearls, coquettishly courting observation. 
Elizabeth liked the beauty of her foot to be 
admired as well as of her hand. It is a 
fancy dress, and very curious in the wood- 
land scene. 

This girl wandering in the country in a 
fitrange garb is in a listening attitude, her eye 
is bright and steady, watchful and uneasy, look- 

* This picture was supposed to be by the Italian Federigo 
Zucchero, 1543-1616, who came to England in 1574, and stayed 
there a short time, in the present catalogue it is said to be cer- 
tainly the work of Lucas de Heere, of the Flemish sohooL This 
painter was a native of G-hent, 1534-1584, and he painted the 
portraits of a large number of people in England, among them, 
Jane Qrey, Henry Damley, the husband of Mary Stuart^ &c 
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ing intently forwards, as if questioning the mys- 
terious future. Her right hand rests softly on 
a stag she is crowning with flowers ; the crea- 
ture yields to the caress and weeps. Mottoes 
expressive of melancholy and complaint against 
wrong are twined upon the bole of the tree.* 
And the meaning of the picture is determined 
by an elegy written on a shield that occupies 
the lower part. It has been ascribed to Spenser, 
or there would be no difliculty in supposing it 
was Elizabeth's own work. No doubt the 
Princess would not have disavowed its pre- 
tentious and obscure style. 

" The restless swallow fits my restless mind, 
In still revivinge, still renewinge wrongs ; 
Her juste complaints of cruelty unkinde 
Are all the musique that my life prolonges, 
With pensive thought my weeping stagg I crowne, 
Whose melancholy teares my cares expresse ; 
His teares in silence, and my sighes unknown, 
Are all the physicke that my harms redresse. 
My only hope was in this goodly tree, 
Which I did plant in love, bring up in care ; 
But all in Taine, for now too lato I see 
The shales be mine, the kernels others are. 
My musique may be plaintes, my physique tears, 
If this be all the fruit my love-tree beares. 



* These mottoes were much in fashion, they run from top to 
bottom. Injusti justa querela — Mea sic mihi — Dolor est mediclna 
ad tori. They have never been interpreted. 
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The poetical sorrows of the heroine may move 
to pity, but there is room for a smile at her 
very positive reference to shells and kernels. 
The exact date of this curious painting is un- 
known. Probably it was subsequent to Eliza- 
beth's accession. The idea would not seem 
far-fetched that when she was mistress of the 
crown, at the pinnacle of greatness, she took 
pleasure in a symbolical representation of the 
contrast of her fate by an image of her earlier 
life. 

Never was such sharp political training 
applied to a mind more capable of making use 
of it, or, as Mr. J. Stevenson well says : 

" There had been enacted before Elizabeth, 
as if for her special warning, a tragedy of the 
deepest significance. She had been acquainted 
with each character in the drama ; she had 
studied each motion of the plot, from the open- 
ing scene to the catastrophe, and how had it 
ended ? . . . . The voice of the whole people 
of England had spoken out, in such accents 
that it must have rung in her ears long after 
Mary had passed away from the earth. The 
hearts of the people had been moved as the 
heart of one man, and Elizabeth had felt its 
pulsations. She has had time to study the 
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temper of the nation, what^ it will endure, and 
what it will not tolerate, the sacrifices which it 
will make, and the concessions it will demand."* 
But we must observe that, though she learnt 
kingly science, she was not one of those grand 
natures that are refined and amplified by suflFer- 
ing — the painful schooling of her younger 
days had strengthened and sharpened her 
understanding, but had singularly hardened and 
contracted her heart. Several examples have 
also been given of a curious trait in her 
character, that at no time in her lite did she 
seem to have any consciousness of the rights of 
others, or wrongs done by herself, her per- 
sonality was so selfish and absolute. Unrea- 
sonable in her private judgment, when she 
made a show of yielding with the utmost 
humility, even then, without looking to the 
risk, she would shriek out her anger and menaces, 
and always resented any repression or return 
provoked by her aggression, like; a gratuitous 
injury. Her mind was full of despotic pride, 
and there was no room in it for reciprocal right 
and duty. In later days she will be found, 
after all kinds of plots against Mary Stuart's 
life and crown, bringing her to the block, and 

• J. Stevenson's " Foreign Calendar,* 1558, Preface Ixxiy. 
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casting up against her what she was pleased to 
call her favours, that is to say, the bread of 
affliction, doled out with a sparing hand during 
the iniquitous torture inflicted for twenty years. 
To return to her sister's last days. Hey wood 
says *^ her life was a continual warfare, like a 
ship in the midst of an Irish sea, when nothing 
can be expected but troublesome stormes and 
tempestuous waves." At the end of Mary's 
reign she was exasperated for ever, thirsting 
for revenge, and deaf to the promptings of 
kindness and mercy. Her sufferings in the 
struggle might have made her more merciful 
to the moral tortures of captivity. The ex- 
ercise of mercy ! No prerogative of a Queen who 
has known suffering can be more valuable. 
She made herself inaccessible to clemency, and 
even to any feeling of justice. When her turn 
came, the real or supposed refusals of justice 
that she had so bitterly complained of were re- 
peated by herself; the sureties and means of 
justification that she had claimed with such 
passionate eloquence as the most sacred right 
of the accused were unscrupulously and merci- 
lessly denied by her to her prisoners. Thus 
does the soldier, accustomed to fight for his life, 
lose pity in the hell of battles. 
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Her lion nature, as she chose to call it, and 
sometimes displayed it with grace and power, 
if we look away from, bloody scenes, was 
backed by a taste for deception, developed by 
circumstances, her daily protection and shield 
during the long years when she guarded her- 
self under her enemies' eyes. Ceaselessly tossed 
between fear and confidence, she retained some- 
thing of the scared expression shown by Lucas 
de Heere. Though her will was really very 
absolute, she was subject to sudden hesitations 
and wanton incursions of timidity that would 
disconcert her Ministers, and stop them short 
in the most wisely-planned undertaking. She 
was excessively ready to take offence, and quick 
to suspect, with the heavy and terrible arm of 
the fearful. Woe to the raiser of important 
questions of title or interest! Woe to the 
arouser of her suspicion, or wounder of her 
vanity or coquetry ! And, when all this is 
found in a woman, God have mercy on her ! 

Yet, though these fatal impressions must cast 
well-deserved blots upon her memory, it must 
be remembered that she possessed qualifications 
for government of the first rank, evident in re- 
markable instances from her youth, the gift of 
command, wonderful penetration, prudence, 
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and energy, coolness in the time of danger, 
great power of mind and will that never 
allowed any event or any person whatever to 
have the mastery over her, and to rule her 
and govern her, in the way courts understand 
the word If she ever felt herself yielding, 
pride, the leaven of her character, would re- 
vive her courage and arm it with invincible 
power.* She was not so brave as her sister, 
but her superior in intelligence, and was not 
exposed, like Mary, to find herself deserted 
on the day of her accession to the throne ; and 
her accession of power did not bring upon her the 
cruel shocks of surprises that her elder sister had 
experienced, from never having raised her eyes 
beforehand to the throne. She had thought ; she 
had a system of policy that we have seen dis- 
closed in her Woodstock prison, when she 
looked at the tall trees and shrubs, and saw 
them cutting off the sun's rays from those 
below, scarce permitting the access of light and 
moisture from the sky; and thought of the 
ambitious and encroaching aristocracy, and the 
humble populace, deprived by them of their 

• In May, 1587, she told M. de Ch&teauneuf, Henry Ill's 
Ambassador, that she had a woman's body with a man's heart 
in it. 
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legitimate share of the royal luminary. Her 
path was before her ; to favour the Commons, 
who had been, and continued to be, her safeguard, 
and to raise their position in the State; to 
curb the nobles' power with unyielding sway, 
according to Henry VIII/s maxims, which the 
Count de Feria had already seen that she re- 
spected. Henceforth she may certainly have 
the credit of the principles that Roger Ascham 
praised as her invariable practice in 1562, the 
fourth year of her reign. He says that she 
readily forgot private injuries, but strictly up- 
held public justice. She would not forgive a 
crime for anyone, or give anyone a hope 
that he could escape punishment ; she had 
reduced all license. In every action, she kept 
Plato's precept before her eyes, so as to secure 
the rule of law over men, and not of men 
over the law, through all the extent of Eng- 
land. In other words, she made herself justi- 
ciary, and that is always popular ; and we may 
add that, in her queenly office, she was always 
really inclined to rigorous duty. 

Proud Elizabeth loved her country's glory 
passionately, for she was animated by the most 
ardent patriotism, that of noble feeling, which is 
perhaps most exposed to the alloy of pride ; 
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and, if she had any stronger feeling at all than 
her great delight in being queen, it was at her 
being Queen of England. She used to say, 
" I am the most English woman of the king- 
dom."* This is the sentiment of the people's 
heart, and this is the cause of the imperishable 
thankfulness that every good Englishman feels 
to her, and the respect that an impartial 
stranger cannot refuse. Patriotism is beau- 
tiful! 

In faith, she had learnt reform from her 
earliest childhood, but had been converted to 
Catholicism by force at the age of twenty, a 
conversion from the teeth outwards, with hatred 
at the bottom of the heart Then, in that in- 
violable refuge of self, she preserved an attach- 
ment to the faith she had been compelled to 
abjure, that was the stronger because her per- 
sonal independence was connected with it, as 
well as national independence in the eyes of the 
body of the people. But she did not blindly 
throw herself into it with the eagerness of a 
partisan. The instinct of power and rank had 
given her an invincible hatred of Calvinistic 
principles, the destruction of royal authority. 

♦ Letter of Boger Asoham to Sturmius, London, Xpril llth, 
1662. Afloham*s Works, VoL II. pp. 62, 63. 
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She would have no Reformed church but such 
as would acknowledge the crown, and contri- 
bute to increase its splendour and security, as 
under Henry VIII. Less than five months 
after the commencement of her reign, the 
organisation of the English Church, with its 
dependence on the crown and its episcopal 
hierarchy, arose from this idea. As to dogmas 
and the liturgy, similarly to discipline, Elizabeth, 
in her departure from the Catholic creed, was 
not disposed to rush into the other extreme ; 
she had chosen the middle course, combining 
the principles of Edward VI. and Henry VIII., 
even to include the persecution of Catholics and 
Dissenters. A few months later, she told the 
Count de Feria that she desired to establish the 
confession of Augsburg, or something like it, 
in her kingdom ; that she did not differ much 
from Catholics, as she believed in the Real Pre- 
sence in the Eucharistic Sacrament ; that there 
were only two or three sentences in the Massbook 
that she did not believe, and she thought she 
was as likely to be saved as the Bishop of Rome.* 
It is to be observed that all her life she retained 
certain usages and beliefs of the Roman Church, 
such as the crucifix, tapers, and Saints' days, 

• May, 1559, " Jfiwiona*," p. 270. 
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in spite of the complaints, and even objurga- 
tions, of her titled theologians. She has 
sometimes been taxed with scepticism and 
indifference; that is not correct. She had a 
belief, she had constructed a religion of her 
own sort, sincere, but not very subservient to her 
own official creed 

Lastly, we may remember the vast and mag- 
nificent wealth of learning that she had amassed 
by unwearied study with the best masters of 
these fair times of revival; her facility and 
elegance of expression in the learned and modern 
languages, a great assistance to her reputation 
on great occasions. Her culture of mind in- 
creased the qualities that externally embellished 
the sovereign power. She was rather good-look- 
ing, tall, and dignified in bearing. She was 
gracious to small as well as great, and even most 
to the latter, by choice, never committed herself ; 
and, with an air of openness and most grace- 
ful address, she exercised an irresistible attrac- 
tion.* Elizabeth was so perfectly affable, and 

* It was obserred, when she entered London as Queen, and on 
her state progress from the Tower to Westminster for her coro- 
nation, that her most gracious bows and most kindly expressions 
were directed to the common people. The Count de Feria men- 
tions this. " Metnorias" p. 258. Mits Strickland, Vol. VI, 
p. 157 et seq. 
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had gained such a power of self-command, that 
her servants, most closely admitted to her 
familiarity up to this time, made a proud boast 
of amenity among her essential qualities, as well 
as marvellous kindness and natural debonnaire.* 
This kindness, and her energetic defence of 
them, added to their common feelings of jealous 
patriotism and faith, made them her worship- 
pers. They imagined that they could read the 
true manifestation of the soul in the decorous 
virtues that were dissipated by the possession 
of power. No one of them suspected, and 
their mistress herself no doubt did not yet know, 
what dismal depths were concealed under the 
glittering crystal. 

* Oastiglione, her Italian master, was one of those who gave 
her this sincere and warm praise. Ascham, in 1562, praised her 
for speedily forgetting her injuries. It is but just to say that she 
did not revenge herself on any of those against whom she thought 
she had cause of complaint in her sister's lifetime. Miss Strick- 
land gives an anecdote that breaks the harmony a little. After 
her accession she was appointing her privy council, and prudently 
retained some zealous Catholics in it, whom Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton was very desirous to exclude, when she said : " By Q-od's 
death, knave, I will have your head." Just a joke ; but it may 
be supposed she had never had the notion before she came to the 
Grown, and that this language came quite naturally to her in her 
vocation, as she was a Tudor. There was nothing in the axe she 
disliked. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Elizabeth's accession. 

Death of Mary, Nofember 17tli, 1558— Elizabeth proclaimed 
Queen. 

THUS was Elizabeth at Hatfield awaiting 
the cessation of Marv's life. The news 
was suddenly brought her. But with her usual 
prudence she suspected a snare, an inducement 
to a premature assumption of the crown, and 
shipwreck in port. Then she gave orders to 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, one of those who 
had risked most for her sake in the late con- 
spiracies, to hasten to St. James's Palace, and, if 
the Queen was really dead, to obtain from one 
of the ladies in her confidence, a black enamelled 
ring, that Philip had given her on their marriage, 
and she always wore. While the messenger 
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hastened on his way, Mary quickly gave her 
last sigh, November 17th, 1558, at daybreak, 
just at the elevation of the Host by the Priest 
celebrating Mass in her presence. She was 
forty-three years of age. Throgmorton had 
not returned to Hatfield, when a deputation of 
the Lords of the Council came to inform the 
second daughter of Henry VIII. that she was 
Queen. All prepared as she was for an event 
that opened anything but a melancholy prospect, 
she was at first overcome like one dizzy and 
stunned. She sighed deeply, and kneeling down 
repeated the words of the psalm, "This is 
the Lord's doing and it is marvellous in our 
eyes." 

Twenty-eight years afterwards, the great 
Queen entertained the French Envoys, Chateau- 
neuf and Bellievre, with an account of the tears 
she had shed at her sister's death. But the 
observation has been made that no one but 
herself mentioned this sisterly mourning.* 

There is nothing more to say. She would 
not pay the legacies and debts of the sister 

• Miss Strickland^ Vol. VI. 145. Teulet : " delations poli- 
tiques de la France et de VEspagne avec rEcosse^* Vol. IV. 
pp. 129-140. Embassy of de L'Aubespine de Ch&teauneuf, De- 
cember 7tliy 1586. 
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who had bequeathed to her a crown; and 
she forgot to raise a monument to her 
memory,* 

• Mmidm : •* /Vwy Fmm B9pmu69 ^f ike 'Brinoeu Mary;* 
p. 166. 



THE END. 
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ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Second Edition. Volumes I. and II. Demy 8vo. SOs. To be 
completed in 2 more volumes. 

CONTENTS OF VOLS. I. AND IL— Castle Hill, Norman Keep, First King's House, 
Lion Heart, Kingless Windsor, Windsor Won, Geoffrey Flantagenet, Windsor 
Lost, The Fallen Deputy, The Queen Mother, Maud de Braose, The Barons' 
War, Second King's House, Edward of Carnarvon, Perot de Gaveston, Isabel 
de France, Edward of Windsor, Crecy, Patron Saints, St George, Society of 
St George, Lady Salisbury, David Kfaig of Scots, Third King's House, Ballad 
Windsor, The Fair Countess, Richard of Bordeaux, Court Parties, Boyal Favour- 
ites, Eehearsing for Windsor, In the Great Hall, Simon de Burley, Badcote 
Bridge, A Feast of Death, Geoffrey Chaucer, At Winchester Tower, St George's 
Chapel, The Little Queen, At Windsor, Duchess Philippote, The Windsor Plot, 
Bolingbroke, Court of Chivalry, Wager of Battle, Deserted Little Queen, Captive 
Little Queen, A New Year's Plot, Night of the Kings, Exit Little Queen, Dona 
Juana, Constance of York, The Norman Tower, The Legal Heir, Prince Hal, 
The Devil's Tower, In Captivity Captive, Attempt at Bescue, Agincourt, Kaiser 
Sigismund, The Witch Queen, Sweet Elate, The Maid of Honour, Lady Jane, 
Henry of Windsor, Bichard of York, Two Duchesses, York and Lancaster, 
Union of the Boses. 



" • Boyal Windsor ' follows in the same lines as ' Her Majesty's Tower,' and aims 
at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 
Windsor Castla Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who 
liked ' Her Majesty's Tower ' will find these volumes equally pleasant reading."— 
Atfuntettm. 

**A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English 
history ; worthy of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject" — Morning Post, 

" Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. ' Boyal Windsor * 
is eminently a popular work, bristling wiUi anecdotes and amusing sketches of 
historical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
The story is brightly told ; not a dull page can be found. Mr. Dixon is to be congra- 
tulated on having put so much information into so agreeable a shape." — Examiner. 

" These volumes will quickly find favour with the widest and most inclusive circle 
of readers. From the first days of Norman Windsor to the Flantagenet period Mr. 
Dixon tells the story of this famous castle in his own picturesque, bright, and vigor- 
cos way."— i>a»/y Telegraph. 

"Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in * Boyal Windsor.' His 
exploration of the Tower of London for a similar purpose, and the curious and care- 
ful researches which his study of that fatal fortress occasioned, had furnished him 
with an abundance and variety of materials for his present monograph on an 
ancient keep and palace of the English Monarchy. Under the sanction of the Queen, 
he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of most searching and complete investiga- 
tion of the Boyal House and every other part of Windsor Castle, in and out, above 
ground and below ground." — Daily News. 

" ' Boyal Windsor ' is a worthy companion to • Her Majesty's Tower.' It brings 
before the reader with no less fidelity the splendid pageants of history, and it gives 
an animated series of tableaux, the (maracters in which are so life-like that they 
Beem again to pass In very flesh and blood before our eyeB.''— -Sunday Times. 

" In * Boyal Windsor ' Mr. Dixon has found a subject most rich in onportnnitleB 
for the gorgeous word-painting and the dramatic power of which he has unques- 
tionable command. The Boyal dwelling in its various phases— Saxon hunting- 
lodge, Norman keep, and Palaoe-Castle, altered, enriched, and added to by king 
after king— supplies in vulgar phrase the peg on which to hang the storied chronicle 
of the kings and captives who all these years have tenanted its walls. The work 
is pre-eminently one for the general pablio."— G'rYipMc 
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A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 

Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Author of " John Halifax.** 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 2l8. 

** Thin i«, in nuuiy reepecta, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tiODS. and death of a schoolmaater and poet, of lowly birth but high-Btrong and 
ambltioas aooL Hia writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feel- 
ing, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, ex- 
pressed in scholarly langoage." — Omardian. 

** lira Craik has related a beantifal and pathetic story— « story of faith and 
courage and untiring energv on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
under other circumstances have won a place in literature. The story is one worth 
reading."— Pa// Malt Oaxette. 

** In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history so touchin jf, 
so marvellous, and so simple, as no invention could produce. Few more pathetic 
or more instructive volumes have fallen in our wy."— Morning PosL 

*' We strongly recommend our readers to procure this charming book, not only 
because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and gracefol 
heart of the ulented authoress, but because the subject matter in itself is of 
absorbing interest" — Church Review. 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Christopheb Jeaffbeson, of Dul- 
lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cordt Jeaffbb- 
SON, Author of "A Book about Doctors," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

** Two volumes of very attractive matter :— letters which illustrate agriculture, 
commerce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 
detaUs which are not to be found in the Gazettes, and which come with singular 
freshness from private letters." — Athensmm. 

** Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby." — Notes and Queries. 

'* In the interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost in- 
calculable value. Every historical student ought to make himself acquainted 
wiUi these two very delightful volumea" — Morning Post. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'ESTRANOB, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 
Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the wealu of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any. 
thing like a proper appreciation of its value we must refer our readers to the book 
Itself."— /oAn Bull. 

" This work gives evidence of a vast deal of industry and study of the subject, 
and is distinguished by considerable analytical power, and contains many pleasant 
anecdotes." — Morning Post. 

*' A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the antiquarian, 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into every 
well -selected library."— ifes«en^«r. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

** The praise which the Athenmtm gave to the first portion of Major Loftus's work, 
may be fairly awarded to the second. These reminiscences are pleasantly told. 
There is a cheeriness about them which communicates itself to the reader."— 
Athenaeum. 

" A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend as 
one of the most characterisUc autobiographies we ever read."— nS^ondord 
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THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 

OF LOUIS XV. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. 158. 

" In this handsome volnme Mr. Cochrane gives us a new work'on a most attract- 
ive subject, which will be perused with keen interest by thousands of readers. It is 
written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting. The variety of scenes 
described in this pleasant volume, the historical personages and dramatic artists 
crowded on the canvas, and the truthful account of the Fi'ench stage, form an in- 
tellectual treat of the highest order. *■ The Th^tre Fran9ais ' will take its place 
among the best standard works of the day, and find its way into every well-selected 
library, fully sustaining the reputation of its polished and skilful auUior."— (7ourf 
JoumcU. 

CONVERSATIONS tvith M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other Distinguished Persona, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. M. 
Simpson. 2 vols, demy 8vo. SOs. 

Among other persons whose conversations are recorded in these volumes are 
King Leopold; the Due de Broglie; Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Cor- 
celle, Dam, Flahault, Eergolay, Montalembert ; Generals Lamorici^re and 
Chrzanowski; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Am^re, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
Bouffet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, Duchfttel, Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon, Dussard, Duvergier de Hauranne, L^on Faucher, Fr^re-Orban, Grim- 
blot, Guizot, Lafltte, Labaume, Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, M^rim^, 
Mignet Jules Mohl, Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, Qugtelet, B^musat, Bogier, 
Bivet, Bossini, Horace Say, Thiers, Trouv^Chauvel, Villemain, Wolowskl; 
Mesdames Circourt, Comu, Bistori, &c. 

" This new series of Mr. Senior's ' Conversations * has been for some years past 
known in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it has always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 
position which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
Paris. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
conversations which he was always holding. These conversations he wrote down 
with a surprising accuracy, and then handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of permanent historical interest. There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
— the three great interests that make up life — are all discussed in turn, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking fact" — A thmaBum. 

" The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are especially fascinating, 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of 
celebrity and eminenoe.*'—ScUurday Review. 

" These conversations extend from the year 1852 to 1860, and will be found to 
refer to some of the most interesting public events of our time— the Bevolution of 
1348, the Crimean War, the French Alliance, the attempt on the life of Louis Na- 
poleon, the Indian Mutiny, and the Italian campaign of 1859. Besides these great 
public occurrences of European celebrity, we have many very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of opinion on men and things by 
persons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes of France, England, and 
Russia, is as interesting now as when it was first uttered."— ^to/K/ardL 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OP ARAOON aod ANNE BOLETX. B7 W. Hspwokh Dixoh. 

Seamd Editum. Vols. I A 2. Demy 8 to. 308. 

** Ib two hAndaoma TohniMs Mr. Dixon here givos as the flnt instalment of * 
••w historical worii on a most sttractiTe subject The book Is in many re a pe cta a 
favoorahle specimen of Mr. Dixon's powera It Is the most painstakini^ anif 
elaborate that be hss yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
Is one which will sontain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and Teraatiiity. that it gires a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
% Tsry utriking light some of the most recent diseoTeries in Knglish history.**^ 



** In these Tolumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special power» 
and finest eodowmenta It Is obrious that the historian has been at especial jMiJna 
to Justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend hit swsy over the many who prise an attracttre style and interesting narra* 
tiTS more bighiy than laborious research and philosophic insight** — Morning Po$L 

** The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his dsTer and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book Is a TiJoablo 
eontributioD to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
souroes of information — in particular the archires at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly TlTld, graphic, and dramatie 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the iiuddental deacr^tion» 
reach a very high level of picturesque power." — DaUp Neuu. 

VOLS. III. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hkpwobth Ddlon. Seamd Edition. Demy 8yo. Price 308. 
Completing the Work. 

** These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens ' wHl be per* 
need with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less vaJuable to the 
student they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque stylei The work should 
be found in every library." — Po»L 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro. 
dnced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect'*— Z>ai/y jyewi. 

fflSTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hbpworth Ddlon. A NbwLobrabt EornoN. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12b. 

'* Mn Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his booka He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— iTaramtiwr. 

FKEE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured lUustrations. SOs. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please Its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
Is likely to produce a very useful ettecV'-^Sattirday Reoieu. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16b. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on Bodal, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readablei "—Z)a<7y Nmt, 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON ; With some Passages from Her Diart. By E. Henbagb 
Bering. 1 voL demy 8vo. 158. 

Among other persons mentioned in this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brougham, 
Macanlay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Rogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanqae, Warbarton, 
Harness, Ghantrey; Count Montalembert, Dr. Ullathome, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Gilford, Lady Cork, Mra Somerville, Mrs. Norton, fta 

"Lady Chatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society during a well known but 
•ever-interesting period Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having furnished a 
.graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting ViSe."—AtheruetmL 

" In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary, artist and an amiable 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the volume." — John BtUk 

*' In this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
-vivid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and excellent lady. Her 
Diary is full of charming reminiscencea" — T/te TabH . 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

YiNCENMES. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. 1yo1.8to. 158. 
" A very interesting volume." — Times. 

" A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.*' — Athmmum. 
"This book is bright, pleasant reading." — Britith Quarterly Review, 
"A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
And colour." — Homing Pott. 

" A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer." — The World. 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

Lord Dufferin*b Tour through British Columbia in 1876. By 

Molyneux St. John. 2 vols, crown Svo. With Portrait of Lord 

DufPerin. 21s. 

" Mr. St John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

in a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 

i;he general readw." — Timei. 

" Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal"— PaZJ Mall Oaxette. 

" These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give us a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
'Of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord Dufferin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 
.some entertainLig storiea' — Spectaior. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Marquis de Beauregard. Edited, from the French, hy Charlottb 
M. Yonoe, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 
" The ' man of former times ' whose biography is now introduced to our notice, 
will be remembered by all who have read the correspondence of Count Joseph de 
T^Iaistre. A Savoyard by birth, M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see 
the last years of the Monarchy, the Revolution, and the early promise of General 
Bonaparte. The opening chapters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the 
«ime when it was perhaps the most brilliant; and it is amusing to accompanv our 
hero to Mme. GeofTrin's salon, where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, 
Cochin, and many others, discourse literature, art, and philosophy. Sent off to 
Paris for the purpose of finishing his education by mixing with all the choice 
•Bpirits of the day, young Costa writes home brilliant descriptions of the sights he 
has seen and the company to which he has been introduced. The variety of scenes 
described in these pleasant memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the 
•canvas, ai^d the account of the noble struggle of Savoy against the French Repub- 
lic, give to the whole work a dramatic interest which derives additional clukrm 
from the character of the Marquis himself— a character in which high principle, 
genuine wit, and patriotism are happily blended together.**— iScrfurd^ Revieio. 
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VOLS. I. & II. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. SOs. 

Fbom thx Tubb: — "All the civilized world—- English, Gontinental, and Ame- 
ricao— takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the Bt&jge 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annala If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the- 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending Uieir souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked flgnre^ 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are s^ven with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Boitk 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.** 

VOLS. III. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8yo. 308. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified io 
these volimies, which close me narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a" — Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS op COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VILLE. Edited from the French by Chablottb M. Yonob, 
Author of the " Heir of RedclyfFe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

" This very interesting memoir brings us within the presence of Napoleon I., 
and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire , and it» 
anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine and very charac- 
teristic It introduces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand Army, and 
lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The work discloses a variety 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Bevolution of July, 1830. We have dwelt 
at length on this instructive record of the experiences of a memorable age, and 
can commend it cordially to our readera" — The Times. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Chables Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

"It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of 'the old war,* which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in *■ Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest day a During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persona Besides the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Begent, and William IV., he was brought into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'Angonldme, Lord William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often reeA."'— Standard. 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lobd 

WnjJAM Pitt Lennox. Second Series. 2 volumes demy 8 vo. 30s. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are — ^The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold; the Dukes of Wellington and Beau- 
fort ; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle ; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockburn; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C. P. Smith ; Count D'Orsay ; Dr. Dodd ; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jerdan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Beazley. Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, G«orge Colman, The Eembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Kean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote; Mra Nisbet; Mesdames CataIani,Gra8sini, Bachel, &c. 

" This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — Poll Mall Oeuette. 

"One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Court Journal. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of '* Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

*' Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some llTely stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— PaZ2 AfcUl Ckuette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Hig Wifb. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

" This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Haldvy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J R Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Haupttnann, Ealk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, C. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Ginti- 
Damoreau, Ghelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrOdei^Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ' Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein. Dr. von BUlow, Litolff, Ac, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of onr native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &c. In- 
deed, the two volmnes are full of amnelng anecdotes."— iKAenawm. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Queen. 
Fourth Edition, 1 Yol. small 4to, 58. boimd. 

** These letters, the work of a pore and devoat spirit, deserve to find many 
readera They are greatly superior to the average of what is called religiona 
literatare." — Athenaeum. 

*'The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. JnlioB 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are Instinct with the devout submissivenesa 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *£. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the life."— ^ritiiA 
Quarterly Review. 

*' This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to The Qdxek, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circnJationf and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — Standard. 

*• These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
proflt"— fl'rajjAtc 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 
"This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and abla The style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide, and the portrait-painting artistic." — John Bulk 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Includmg His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spbnoeb Wax.- 

POLK. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 
" Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary addresa The biography will take 
rank in onr literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa"— i/ormngr posL 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GuTHBiB. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 21s. 

♦•Written with intelligence and ability.'*— Po^Z Jiall Gazette. 

"A pleasantly written book. Mrs. Guthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who know India, and 
those who do not, may read her work with pleasure and profit'* — Standard. 

*' Mrs. Guthrie's charming book affords a truthful and agreeable picture of an 
English lady's life in India."— (?;o&eL 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham, Author of " Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 15s. 

" Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably."— Pa2Z Mall Gazette. 

**■ Mr. Whetham's new volume contains the story of his journey by land and 
river from San Josd de Guatemala to Carmen on the Mexican Gulf. This journey 
is so interesting in many ways, that Mr. Whetham's sprightly work may fairly 
rank as one of those rarer books of travel which tell us something that is really 
new and quite worth telling. It has enabled him to present us with some chann> 
ing pictures of a curious country." — Graphic 

" A bright and lively account of interesting travel We have not met anywhere 
a truer picture of Central American scenery and snrronndinga" — Qkibe. 
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THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 

By W. J. C. MOBNS. R.V.Y.O. 1 vol. 8vo. With Ulustrations. IBs. 

"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 

interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 

Moens gives very valoable information to his yachting readers.'*— vS[por^tin$r Oatette, 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jbaffbbson. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 
"This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one onght to be 
withoat it. Bacy anecdotes comscate on every page." — Morning Post. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Habyet, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of ♦* Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition, 1 yoL 8vo. 15s. 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 iflustrations. 15s. 

** The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's vrork are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicioas, and there is an 
occasional dash of hmnour and of pathos which stirs oar sympathies.'' — Athatmum. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By C. J. AnderssoN) Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Llotd, Author of "Field Sports of the North.'* 1 volume 
demy Svo. With Portrait of the Author. 158. bound. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshbnd, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
Svo, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batuk. 2 vols, crown Svo. 21s. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mb8. Habvet, of Ickwell-Bury. Svo. Second Edition, 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
bave yet met with." — DaUy News. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Davies. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 
" Two charming Tolnmes, full of the most interesting matter." — PosL 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight, By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montgomert. 1 vol. Svo. 14s. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 7b. 6d. bovnd. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS- 
PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



QUA KER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macdonell, Author 

of »• For the King'a Duea," Ac. 3 vols. 

A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 

Author of "A Thing of Boauty," Ac. 3 vols. 

ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey^ 

Author of " Grifflth'a Double,'* Ac. 3 vols. 

THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 

»• St. OUve's,** Ac. 3 vols. 

"A wonderfally plaaMtnt story. There are some very good sketchee of character 
in the book, traced with the author's nsoal quiet hnmonr."'~/oiftii BulL 

** In this charming novel we find a most interesting plot, clever delineations of 
character, and an interest which never flags."— C^miH Jomrnal 

**A very readable and inspiriting novel The heroine is charming."— «8imciary TVmea. 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. C. 

Stiruno, Author of "A True Man," Ac. 3 vols. 

**A readable ttoryr^Athenetum. 

** This work will add another wreath to the literary crown of the gifted author. 
The characters are skllfally drawn, and the interest never for a moment flags.*" — 
CotirtJ<mrnaL 

**An onoommonly pleasant and vividly told tale of Highland Ufa The characters, 
high or low, from laird to village gossip, have about them an air of reality not often 
met with In modem novels."— />umjee Advertuer. 

LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsell. 3 vols. 

**A pleasant story." — Athenctum. 

''This tale is romantic and interesting." — Standard. 

'^This novel deserves popularity. It is often thrillingly interesting. The plot is 
singularly dramatic. The characters are portrayed with considerable skiil and 
power." — Morning Post. 

KELVERDALE. By the Earl op Desart. 3 vols. 

'* Lord Desart's book is agreeable and amusing. It is a spirited novel, pleasantly 
written, and full of clever pictures of the society of to>day, evidently sketched f ronx 
me."^Moming Pott. 

'*Lord Desart lays bare the impostures of the various classes of society with un- 
sparing directness and with a good deal of humour." — Athemeum. 

A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY. By Mrs. Foerestek, 

Author of " Viva," " Mignon," Ac. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

** We hail with pleasure another novel from the pen of Mrs. Forrester. Her book 
has all the natural interest and tact which distinguish a work of a clever woman."' 
''Court Journal. 

"These volumes are brightly written, and are of varied interest."— JbAn BvXl. 

A BROKEN FAITH. By IzA Duffus-Hardy, 

Author of " Only a Love-Story," " Glencaim," Ac. 3 vols. 

"An exceedingly interesting story, of considerable power. Miss Hardy is to be 
congratulated on having added to her reputation by this fascinating and clever 
novel" — Morning Post 

"A well-written story, with occasional touches of effective humour. The plot is. 
well imagined and well worked out" — Academy. 
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PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Georqb Mac 

Donald, LL.D., Author of " David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer," 
" Alec Forbes," Ac. 3 vols. 
"A powerful story, It is impossible to do justice to its lofty purpose and its rare 
merits in the limits of a review." — John Bull. 

** We recommend ' Paul Faber ' warmly as a book of a very high order by a man 
of true genius."— jSjMcto^or. 

"A capital and most striking story. It bears, like all the author writes, the stamp 
of genius." — Contemporary Rexiew. 

THE PKIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant^ 

Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," &c. 3 vols. 
" Mrs. Oliphant's last novel has merits which will recommend it to the general 
public, and it should be hailed with something like enthusiasm by all who happen 
to have, like Sir Ludovic Leslie, *■ a warm heart for Fifa* A prettier Scotch story 
it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its humour and picturesqueneas of 
its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. There is not a character 
without individuality from one end of the book to the other." — Athenseum. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Martin, Author of " The Life of Ang^lique Amauld." 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

"These stories are masterpieces. The stamp of genius is apparent in every 
page. "—Examiner. 

" Far above the average of novels in literary merit, greatly above in moral tone 
and purpose, and equal in interest to any novel of the season, is the volume which 
contains the tales of Michelle and Little Jack."— /oAn Bull. 

A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emily Spender, Author 

of " Restored," " Son and Heir," &c. 3 vols. 

" A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book. It is a genuine story of human, 
concerns and interests such as are met with in the world of every-day ezperiencer 
rather than in the world of fancy or of fiction." — Athenseum. 

" A very pleasant and clever novel"— /*o«<. 

A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author of 

" From Birth to Bridal," &c. 3 vols. 
*' A genuine story, of well sustained interest" — Spectator. 

" We have seldom seen a more taking novel, or one that better commandB th» 
attention and interest of its reader."— Pa«<. 

UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of "Ur- 
sula's Love Story," " Beautiful Edith," &c. 3 vols. 
"An extremely clever story, remarkably well told." — Homing Pott. 

MRS. GREY^S REMINISCENCES. By Lady 

Blakk, Author of " Claude," " Ruth Maxwell," <fec. 3 vols. 
" A satisfactory, amusing, and attractive book."— i&xamtn«r. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

WORTH, Author of »*The Cuckoo Clock," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols, 

" We have read ' Hathercourt Bectory ' with not a little pleasure. The tone of 
the book is healthy throughout."— <Sra<urcIay Review. 

THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Katharine 

King, Author of •* The Queen of the Regiment," Ac. 3 vols. 
" * The Bubble Beputation ' is quite equal to its predecessorB. The plot is ingenl' 
cos, and the interest sustained to the iML'—At/unteum, 
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LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE fOETY-EIGHTH EDITIOJ FOB 1 879 IS HOW BEADY. 

LoDOB*s Pbduob akd Babonstaob is acknowledged to be the most 
eomplete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic anthority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
«Ter stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com> 
monications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
hme being kent conetantlw itoHtUng, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the oate of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
Yarious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

Historical View of the Peeraga 
Parii&mentory Boll of the Hoaae of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank In the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles In the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom.' 
A Collective list of Peers, In their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issua 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronet8«e alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mr& ; and. In case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans* 
lated. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
oeased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as It stands at this day. it is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Times. 

" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it Is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— ^jMctator. 

'*A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Pott. 

*' The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
Anthority on the Bnh]eoV*-~St<mdard. 
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HURST & BUCKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POYNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnme, elegantly printedi bonndi and' illnstrated, price Ss. 

1. SAM SLICKS NATTIEE AND HUMAN NATUEE. 

"The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtiess be a very successfiU undertaking. 
'Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slide's witty and humoroii»^ 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obta)Q> 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — PosL 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

*' This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass^ 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

8. THE CBESCENT AND THE CfiOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubeful and interesting. 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy witb> 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — QuarUrly Beview. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAGH. 

(* * Nathalie* is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious andn 
attractiva Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athenmem, 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well-^ 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advioe to a- 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa" — Examiner. 

6. ADAM GEAEME. By MES. OLIFHANT. 

**A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpa88ed."-Po«<.. 

7. SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODESN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Noveia 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the* 
subject of universal admiration." — Metaenqtr. 

8. CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUE FOFES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Romaa 
Catholia Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination." — AihuMBum, 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* In * A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good rabjeot. and has prodoood a 
work of strong effeot"— ilMounmi. 
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10. THE OLD OOXTST SUBUBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightfnl book, fhat will be welcome to all readers, and moat welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading.*'—- J?xamtner. 

11. MABGAEET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
Chemselvea They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming."— ilMensnim. 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 

*' The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in etLch volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who Ukes to see 
books in handsome uniform.**— J?j»imt>i«r. 

18. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBXTBTON. 

**This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elemento of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousanda"— 6'Zo&& 

14. FAMILY BOMANGE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 
**It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting hook."-— Standard, 

15. THE LAIRD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

'*The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation."— tSutulay Time*. 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

**MrB. Gretton'B book is interesting, and>fnll of opportune instruction.*'— T^unes. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Pott 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE FALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Pott 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HXTNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.'' 
*' If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
Tb e Caxtona ' *'— Standard 

20. THE BOMANGE OF THE FOBTJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm."— /UtM<ra<eef News. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting."— ^Mmieum. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for grapliic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish Uie reputation of the accomplished AuihoT.''— Saturday Revtete. 

28. GBANDMOTHEB'S MONEY. 

•* We commend * Grandmother's Money* to readers in search of a good noveL The 
«b%raoters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— AMensnim. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOGTOBS. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

" A delightful book.**— ilMenstim* " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the itady 
M well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*'— lancet 

25. NO GHUBCH. 

**We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book."-~Athenmum. 

26. MISTBESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFA.X, GENTLEMAN." 
*' A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo* 
ilYB.''—Athenceum. " A charming tale charmingly io\±''— Standard. 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

'* * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel'*- 2niin<:4 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — Examiner. 

28. LES MISEBABLES. By VIGTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
" The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo hM stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterlf Reoiea. 

29. BABBABA'S HISTOBY. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
%nd charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocutioa It is a book which the world will lika" — Tma. 

80. LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

*' A good book on a most interesting thema" — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolatioa "—iSoturday Review. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

"This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ^^AthenoBwn. 

82. SAM SLICE'S AMEBICAN HUMOUS. 

** Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prinL**-.i>o«t 

38. GHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A more charming story has rarely been writtea Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault"— TVmei. 

34. ALEC FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last"- AtAenonim. 

35. AGNES. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

'* ' Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works."— ilMmannik 
*' A story whose pathetic beauty wUl appeal irresistibly to all readersi"— Pott 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax ' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of lif&"— JS^^camtiier. 
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87. HEW AXEBIOA. By HEPWOBTH DIXOK. 

** A t«ry in tt wUn g book. Mr. Dtzon haa written tbooglitfally and well."— .n« 
**W« reeonflMnd every one who feels any interest in bnman nature to read Mr. 
DiBoa'B very Interesttng book.**— JMardar Jtfvter. 



38. BOBEET FALCONE E. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Robert Falconer ' ia a work hrimrnl of life and hunonr and of the deepest human 
taitsrwt It ia a book to be returned to again and again for the deep mi eearching 
knowledge it erinoee of hunan thoughts «nd feelings/' — AOiememn. 

89. THE WOICAK'S EIKGDOIL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** * The Woman's Kingdom * sosUins the author's repnUtion as a writer of the 
parset and noblest kind of domestic storiea— >J<AcMMm. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT. D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work spaikles with wit and hmnoor." — Quartarlif Rtrim. 

41. DAVID ELOINBBOD. By 6E0BOE HAG DONALD. 

** The work of a man of genioa. It will attract the highest class of readers."— T^imea 

42. A BEAVB LADY. 

BY THE ALTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
wltti human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit'*— >j;«amtRer. 

48. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide drole of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— iStonefarcI. 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMEBICANS AT HOME. 

**Tbis is one of the most amnsing books that we ever read.** — Standard. 

45. THE UNKIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
•ketches Va this work."— CTntted 3ervic€ Magasine. 

46. A EOSE IN JUNE. By MES. OLIFHANT. 

" * A Bose in June * is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own wiui even * The Chronicles of Carlingford.' " — Tkna. 

47. MT LITTLE LADY. By E. F. POYNTEE. 

** There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a dear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader." — Timau 

48. PHCEBE, JTTNIOE. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

**ThiB novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn."— IVmea 

49. LIFE OF MAEIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

#ork of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
polar English history of Marie Antoinette.**— <9iwe(<i^. 
I book is well written, and of thrilling interest'*— ileodsny, 
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